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Economics and Research Branch, Canadian Department of Labour 


Current Manpower Situation 


4 Nest employment picture during February showed the same relative 
strengths and weaknesses as those evident during January and 
the earlier winter months. The economy was moving through a seasonally 
slack period of the year, overall employment showing little change during 
the month. At March 1, 75 per cent of paid workers were located in 
centres classified as labour surplus areas, compared with 77 per cent 


at February 1, 1953, and 87 per cent at March 1, 1952. 


The seasonal employment trough had not yet been reached in the 
Quebec and Atlantic regions, where lower year-to-year levels of woods 
employment, combined with other factors, continued to depress the labour 
market. This trend, however, was offset to some extent during February 
by seasonally improved conditions in the Pacific region. Little change 
occurred in the Prairie region over the month but a slight seasonal in- 
crease in employment appeared in Ontario towards the end of February. 
This region has, in fact, maintained higher year-to-year employment 
levels throughout the winter. 


The Monthly Labour Force Survey, which provides an overall pic- 
ture of current manpower utilization patterns, estimates that for the week 
ending February 21, 1953, there were 5,194,000 persons in the civilian 
labour force, a decrease of 7,000 from the figure reported for the week 
ending January 24. Of this total, 4,518,000 persons were at work for 
35 hours or more during the week, a decline from January 24 of 6,000; 
321,000 were at work for fewer than 35 hours, no change from the pre- 
vious month; 176,000 had jobs but were not at work, a decrease of 7,000; 
and 179,000 were without jobs and seeking work, a decrease of 8,000. 


Of the 321,000 persons working fewer than 35 hours during the week, 
about 196,000 usually work part-time. Of the remaining 125,000, 33,000 
were on short-time, 33,000 were away because of illness, 12,000 because 
bad weather and the remainder, 47,000, were not at work for various 
other reasons, including temporary lay-offs, vacations, or industrial 
disputes. 
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Of the 176,000 persons estimated to be with jobs but not working 
at all during the survey week, illness (69,000), vacations (21,000) and 
temporary lay-offs (52,000) were the main reasons for their idleness. 
Bad weather and industrial disputes were of minor importance. 


It was estimated that 179,000 persons were without jobs and seeking 
work during the survey week. Another 14,000, who worked only part of 
the week, were also actively seeking other work, making a total of 
193,000 persons actively seeking work during the week ending February 
21. This represents about five per cent of all paid workers in Canada. 
In the previous survey week, ending January 24, 198,000 persons or 
about the same proportion of the paid worker group, were actively seeking 
work. 


Supplementary information is available from data on registrations 
for employment at local NES offices. Between January 22 and February 
19, 1953, the number of applications on file for all regions rose by about 
17,000, bringing the total to 401,700 at the latter date. During the pre- 
vious month the increase was about 147,000. The Atlantic (60,700) and 
Quebec (133,800) regions were largely responsible for the increase at 
February 19; for both regions the figures are much greater than a year 
earlier. The Ontario region (96,700), where total applications were 
tapering off, had some 16,000 fewer than at the same date in 1952, while 
number in the Prairie region (54,300) was moderately greater than last 
winter. The number of applications in the Pacific region (56,200) was 
also slightly above last year’s total but is now decreasing steadily, 
according to usual seasonal patterns. 


Current data on employment levels by industry show some inter 
esting contrasts between the pattern developing at present and that which 
prevailed during the fall and winter of last year. At January 1, 1953, 
employment in the clothing industry was 15 per cent, in leather products 
17 per cent, and in rubber products 5 per cent higher than a year earlier. 
In the durable goods group, motor vehicles and parts showed a year-to- 
year employment increase of nearly 12 per cent, electrical apparatus, 
13 per cent, and heating and cooking appliances, 25 per cent. Slight 
year-to-year decreases occurred in the manufacturing of agricultural 
implements and wire products but these were minor compared to the in- 
creases recorded in the shipbuilding and aircraft industries, in which 
employment was about 17 and 63 per cent, respectively, higher than at 
the same time last year. 


On the other hand, there was a marked reduction of employment in 
the forest industries, both on a seasonal and a yearto-year basis. Be- 
tween December 1, 1952, and January 1, 1953, forestry employment across 
Canada decreased by about nine per cent. At the latter date employment 
levels in forestry were about 29 per cent lower than last winter. Con- 
struction employment dropped by about 12 per cent during December and 
January and the unusually mild weather made it unnecessary for many 
employers to hire casual labour for snow removal and related work. 
Employment in the maintenance of ways in railway transportation, for 
example, was nearly 10 per cent lower than at January 1, 1952. 
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Labour—Management Relations 


EVERAL settlements were reached during January and February, for 

the most part without interruption to production. There is some 

evidence that wage increases so far this year are smaller than those 

bargained on the average during 1952 but, at mid-March, negotiations 

were still in progress in several of the more important industries bargain- 
ing at this time of year. 


The rise in the level of wages that occurred during 1952, in turn, 
was not quite as large as that during 1951. Studies of wage changes 
resulting from collective bargaining, while not altogether comparable, 
indicate that, in both years, about one-third of the workers covered re- 
ceived increases of between 10 and 15 cents an hour. In 1951, however, 
a considerable number of workers received larger increases, whereas in 
1952 the majority received less. These studies are based on agreements 
received in the Economics and Research Branch. 


Preliminary index numbers for Wage Changes in 1,800 Collective 
about one-third of the industry Agreements Received in the Department 
groups covered in the Branch’s of Labour, 1952 
annual wage survey also indicated, 
for the most part, smaller rises in eee yer 
1952 than in 1951, although there ig oH epics 

? ar Per cent Per cent 
were considerable variations be- 
tween the industry groups. No change 5 7 
ae ; 1 than 5 6 10 

Similarly, figures from the Fon geaien 

Boks ces 5¢— 9.9¢ 24 24 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics of 

: 10¢ — 14.9¢ 28 33 

average weekly earnings showed an 15¢ — 19.9¢ 29 17 
increase during 1951 of more than 20¢ — 24.9¢ 3 5 
11 per cent, while in 1952 the rise oaelandincee 7 4 
was of about seven per cent. —— — 
100 100 


Although wage gains were 
smaller on the average in 1952 than in 1951, they meant more to Canadian 
workers who received them in terms of increased purchasing power. 
Whereas the consumer price index rose by almost ten per cent from 
January, 1951, to January, 1952, it declined by more than two per cent 
the following year. Workers who received raises during 1952 benefited, 
therefore, in ‘real’ as well as in ‘cash’ earnings. 


Recent Settlements. Among recent important settlements, 1,200 
employees of Frigidaire Limited at Scarboro (Toronto), members of Local 
3570, United Automobile Workers of America (CIO-CCL), received a 
wage increase of two to eleven cents plus pension benefits under a 
recent agreement. The UAW likewise concluded an agreement covering 
6,500 employees of Massey-Harris Company in Ontario, providing for 
wage increases of seven cents per hour for day workers and of varying 
amounts for other workers. This agreement also contains a clause stipu- 
lating that overtime is a voluntary matter for employees. Previously, an 
arbitration board had ruled that the employer had the right to require 
employees to work overtime. 


About 1,000 workers received wage increases of eight per cent in 
. \ 
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an agreement reached between La Fédération Nationale des Gantiers 
(CCCL) and the Canadian Glove Manufacturers’ Association. At Sorel, 
an agreement between Le Syndicat National de l’Industrie Métallurgique 
de Sorel (CCCL) and Sorel Industries Limited provided for wage in- 
creases of five to thirty cents an hour for more than 2,000 workers. 


The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL-TLC) 
concluded an agreement with the Newfoundland Light and Power Company 
providing for a reduction in hours and a seven-cent wage increase. 


Current Negotiations. At mid-March, negotiations or conciliation 
were in progress or about to begin in sections of the coal-mining, ship- 
ping, shipbuilding, electrical goods and construction industries. 


Conciliation boards were being established for disputes in Nova 
Scotia and Alberta coal mines to deal with wage demands of the United 


Mine Workers of America (CCL). 


In West Coast shipping, a conciliation board was established to 
deal with a dispute between the Seafarers’ International Union (AF'L- 
TLC) and three coastal shipping companies. Conciliation officers were 
appointed in two disputes involving the same union and (a) the Shipping 
Federation of Canada, covering deep-sea, dry-cargo operations on the 
East Coast, and (b) Canada Steamship Lines, one of the major companies 
in the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes shipping industry. A conciliation officer 
was also dealing with a dispute between the Canadian National New- 
foundland Steamship Service and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and other Transport Workers (CCL). 


A dispute between five unions and the Port Arthur Shipbuilding 
Company had gone before a conciliation board. 


Negotiations were in progress, or about to begin, in the construction 
industry in many Canadian centres. In Montreal, a conciliator was called 
in to assist in negotiations between the Montreal Builders’ Exchange and 
the AFL Building and Construction Trades Council. The main demands 
are a 15-cent-per-hour increase and the 40-hour week. Wage rates in the 
construction industry rose by more than eight per cent in 1952. Increases 
were widespread last year and applied to almost all occupations in the 
major cities. The rates for most classes of tradesmen were augmented 
by gains ranging up to 45 cents an hour but most frequently between 
10 and 20 cents. The most common increase accorded to tradesmen was 
15 cents an hour and to labourers, 10 cents. 


Strikes and Lockouts. During the first two and a half months of 
1953, only 4,500 workers were involved in strikes, of whom about 1,000 
were idle at mid-March. Almost half of these were members of CCCL 
affiliates on strike since last November at Grover Mills Limited and 
Marvyn Hosiery Mills Limited in Montreal. About 275 west coast grain 
handlers, members of the International Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America, Local 333 (CIO- 
CCL), have been on strike since February 16 for a new agreement em- 
bodying wage increases and other benefits. This latter dispute tied 
up grain shipments at the port of Vancouver. Time loss from all strikes 
over the first two months totalled about 55,000 man-working days. During 
the same period in 1952, about 120,000 days were lost through work 
stoppages. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of March 10, 1953) 


Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a) ...............0008 Feb. 21 5,194,000} — 0.1 _ 
Persons with jobs (a)it.c.casssscsseecteehaeetee ace Feb. 21 5,015,000 _ oa 
Persons without jobs & seeking 
work (ae) S.2akccntessccocesttcesteeccote eaten Feb. 21 |° 179,000 — 4.3 - 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
FACT ANCIC So. cre sac tecectnenncteeostencasestedteccraee et Feb. 19 60,711 +12.8 +33.0 
Wu bee ita ees et ccdedestae tds osceesses sane ttaeoatoeee ses Feb. 19 138,804|) + 9.1 +20.8 
Cb AT IOS ceahared lenncas cn eevonawesasies caecesetaeaseoencs Feb. 19 96,712 +e 201, —14.3 
Prairie Feb. 19 54,313 +265 +127 
Pacific Feb. 19 56,184 — 6.5 + 7.8 
Total, all regions Feb. 19 401,724 + 4.5 + 8.7 
Ordinary claims for Unemployment 
Insurancebenefit:c....20.ccocssancess evaceceereottes Feb. 1 313,425} +18.2] + 8.9 
Amount of benefit payments.............c.seece0e+ January ($17,502,303 +60.2 +30.3 
Index of employment (1939=100) ............... Jan. 1 187.1} — 2.7] + 3.4 
LMI RPALIONL 20s. stesas-eacns oiaveecetacuacnchvomm eters January 5,627 —24.6 - 
Industrial Relations 
Strikes and lockouts —days lost ............... F ebruary PA PELE - —53.8(c) 
No. of workers involved .............ceseseceeees F ebruary beards —| —74,2(c) 
Nostof strikes! ct t.cavicscccnshcus seve eee February 19 3 = 
Eamings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ......... Jan. $53.96 - 3.9 +70 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ...........00..05 Jan. 1 $1.34; + 1.4] + 5.4 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.) ..... Jan. 1 42.3; —0.5]) + 1.4 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............0066 Jan. 1 $56.64 + 0.9 + 6.8 
Cost-of-living index (av. 1935-39=100)..... Feb. 1 184.9 a OS eae: 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... Feb. 1 115,540 =—10.245 2 18 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100) | Jan. 1 117.4 + 1.1) +.9.2 
Total labour income ..............+0+. $000,000 | December 958; — 0.2; +10.8 
Industrial Production 
otal (Average 1935=100)2) 2 ee December 235.3 — 5.1 +112 
Manufacturing tht. bi2.0/Sbcck re eee December 249.1 — 5.3 +11.5 
Durables dscns vou cvertedsciscsete nae bere December 305.7) .— 19] +16.0 
Non-Durablés! 4 .ci5.ccc. ss castes cee December 212.9 8.3 +) 7.66 


(a) Estimated by DBS on basis of sample labour force survey. Only those who did not do 


(b) 


(c) 


any work in the survey week are here classified as persons without jobs. Labour 
force estimates are based on a sample survey of 30,000 households chosen by area 
sampling methods in more than 100 different areas in Canada. They are subject to 
sampling error. In general the smaller the estimate, the larger the relative sampling 
error. The estimates, however, do show the numbers in the various labour force cate- 
gories with sufficient accuracy for practical purposes. 


Total applications on file at NES offices exclude registrations from persons known to 
have a job while applying for another one. Means are also taken to exclude, as far as 
possible, persons who have secured work on their own since registration. Never- 
theless, the figures inevitably include a number of persons .who have found employ- 
ment or who have left the labour force by the time the count is made. On the other 
hand, not all the persons who are looking for work register at employment offices. 


These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with 
total for same period previous year. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


URING February, the seasonal 
trend towards increasing labour 
surpluses began to turn in the 
Per Cent Per Cent | opposite direction. Although labour 
surpluses developed or increased 
in some areas, they disappeared 
in a number of areas in the Ontario 
and Prairie regions. These changes 
meant that at March 1, compared 
with a month earlier, there were 
four fewer areas in the Group 2 
and one more in the Group 1 labour 
SURPLUS SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE surplus categories and three more 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 in the Group 3 balanced category. 


The proportion of paid workers within each 
of the four labour market groups to all paid 
workers. 


The table on this page, comparing the current situaiton with that of 
a year ago, clearly reflects the effect of the lower level of pulp-cutting 
operations this winter. In Kastern Canada, about 20,000 fewer workers 
were employed in logging operations at March 1 than at the same time 
in 1952 and 1951. The resulting increase in labour surpluses was spread 
over a large number of agricultural and minor areas, chiefly in the Quebec 
and Atlantic regions. This, in turn, brought nine additional agricultural 
and minor areas into the Group 1 surplus category at March 1 than a 
year earlier. 


Conditions in industrial and metropolitan areas were, in general, 
somewhat move favourable than last year, largely because of higher 
employment levels in most consumer goods industries. In terms of the 
number of workers involved (see bar chart), the year-to-year decrease 
in the total number of areas in the balanced category was more than 
offset by the fact that in March, 1953, contrary to a year earlier, the 
Toronto metropolitan .area was among those in the balanced category. 


pee nate 


Market Areas 


L_——— 1 Mar. 1 
1952 . or S53" ass 1953 


Metropolitan 


Major Industrial 


Major Agricultural 


*See inside back cover, Labour Gazette. 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


LABOUR 


LABOUR SURPLUS SHORTAGE 


Group 1 Group 2 


Ottawa — Hull 


Toronto 


Quebec — Levis 

St. John’s 

Vancouver — New 
Westminster 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Hamilton 
Montreal 
Winnipeg 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


Brantford Guelph 


Corner Brook 
Cornwall 


Lac St. Jean 


Moncton 


Farnham — Granby 
Fort William — 
Port Arthur 


Kingston 
Kitchener 


London 


Halifax 
Niagara Falls 


New Glasgow 
Rouyn— Val d’Or 
Shawinigan Falls | Oshawa 


Trois Rivieres Peterborough 
Saint John 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS Sarnia 
(labour force 25,000 — 75,000: Sherbrooke 

60 per cent or more in St. Catharines 


non-agricultural industry) St. Haycinthe 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 ~— 75,000: 


40 per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 


(labour force 10,000 — 25,000) 


Charlottetown 
Joliette 

Riviére du Loup 
Thetford Mines 


Bathurst 
Bridgewater 
Buckingham 
Campbellton 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
Chilliwack 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Gaspé 
La Malbaie 
Montmagny 
Nelson — Trail 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Prince Rupert 
Rimouski 
Sorel 
Ste. Agathe — 
St. Jéréme 
St. Georges Est 
Summerside 
Yarmouth 


Sudbury 

Sydney 

Timmins — 
Kirkland Lake 

Valleyfield— 
Beauharnois 

Victoria 

Welland 


Windsor 


Brandon 
Chatham, Ont. 
Kentville 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Saskatoon 

Swift Current 
Yorkton 


Belleville — 

Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Fort Erie — 

Port Colborne 
Fredericton 
Grand Falls 
Kamloops 
Kenora— 

Sioux Lookout 
Lachute — 

Ste. Thérése 
Leamington 
North Bay 
Owen Sound 


Pembroke 


Portage la Prairie 


Prince George 


Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
Woodstock, N.B. 


Barrie 
Red Deer 
Regina 


Brampton 
Dawson Creek 
Drumheller 
Galt 

Goderich 
Ingersoll 
Lindsay 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Stratford 

St. Thomas 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, Ont. 
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ATLANTIC 


Employment levels during February continued their usual seasonal 
decline in most of the areas in the Atlantic region and remained con- 
siderably below those of last year. The main reason why the levels are 
lower this spring is the reduction in logging activities this year. In 
addition, construction was seasonally less active, intermittent lay-offs 
occurred in some manufacturing lines and alternative seasonal jobs in 
ice harvesting, snow shovelling and waterfront work were scarcer than 
usual this winter. All areas in the region reported surpluses at the begin- 
ning of March. Twelve were in the Group 1 labour surplus category while 
the remaining eight were in the Group 2 surplus category. 

The decline in activity was particularly marked in New Brunswick, 
where non-agricultural employment at January 1 was six per cent lower 
than a year earlier. Forestry, construction and transportation recorded 
decreases in employment of thirty, thirteen and nine per cent respectively. 
In the other provinces of the region, the level of activity was about the 
same as last year. Since the low point in employment is not usually 
reached until the middle of April, labour surpluses may become more 
pronounced in some areas during the next few weeks. The demand for 
construction workers will pick up, however, when recruiting for the north- 
ern defence projects gets under way during April. 

Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Because primary industries 
with seasonal peaks in the summer are principal factors in the economy 
of the Atlantic region, total employment usually falls off sharply during 
winter. Reflecting this situation, seasonal declines occurred in St. John’s 
Nfld., during February in construction, fishing, logging and shipping. 
The declines in construction and fishing were less marked than in pre- 
vious years but the mild weather which favoured these activities made 
logging difficult. If the lack of frost and snow continues, the log haul 
will not be completed this season. 

Labour surpluses persisted in all six of the major industrial areas. 
Corner Brook shifted from the Group 2 to the Group 1 surplus category 
as the closing of its inland port caused lay-offs at the shipping depart- 
ment of the pulp and paper plant. Manufacturing employment declined 
slightly in Moncton, as small lay-offs occurred at food processing and 
heating equipment plants, and in New Glasgow, as a number of production 
workers in the steel products industries were temporarily released. In 
Halifax, job opportunities for seamen, longshoremen and construction 
workers were few but employment in the shipyards was at a high level. 
The shortage of sheet metal workers, machinists, welders and marine 
electricians continued. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Registrations for employment 
at NES offices increased in each of the 13 areas in these classifications 
and with the exception of Grand Falls were at higher levels at March 1 
than at the same time last year. The reduced wood cut was the principal 
reason for lower employment levels in these areas. In addition, the 
absence of job opportunities for wood cutters in Maine this winter reduced 
the over-all demand for labour. During the month, activity in the fishing 
industry was reduced as the season for smelts ended and the slackening 
in the demand for fresh and frozen fish caused lay-offs at some process- 
ing plants. 
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QUEBEC 


Employment continued to decline during February as the seasonal 
low point was approached in some industries, while the beginning of 
the upward seasonal trend in others was still a month or so away. 


In areas in which manufacturing industries are concentrated, employ- 
ment was at a record level for the time of year. Furthermore, a slight 
decline in labour surpluses occurred in a number of industrial centres 
during the month and, contrary to the general provincial pattern, several 
of these areas reported smaller surpluses than at the same time last year. 


On the other hand, labour surpluses in many of the more rural areas 
of the region were reaching their winter peak by March 1, as log-cutting 
and hauling were almost completed. As the weather allows, workers 
released from woods work will go progressively to jobs on road construc- 
tion, river drives, farms, fishing, transport or hydro-electric power, mining 
and other resource development projects. 


On the whole, little change has occurred in the labour market situ- 
ation of local areas in the Quebec region. Increases which occurred in 
labour surpluses were mainly in the rural districts where unemployment 
was already heavy. At March 1, 17 areas were in the Group 1 and eight 
were in the Group 2 labour surplus categories. 


Metropolitan Areas. Montreal recorded a slight drop in registrations 
by women at NES offices during February, offsetting an increase in 
applications by men. The area, however, remained in the Group 2 surplus 
category. Registrations by men in construction and general unskilled 
occupations were heavy. The development of jobs for these workers will 
depend on weather conditions in Montreal and northern resource develop- 
ment areas. A strong demand existed for skilled sewing-machine oper 
ators in the clothing and the boot and shoe industries, for tool and-die 
makers and skilled metal workers in aircraft manufacturing, for cabinet 
makers and upholsterers in furniture making, and for stenographers. In 
Quebec city the dominant feature of the employment situation was the 
gradual completion of logging activities. Steady production in the boot 
and shoe, pulp and paper and other manufacturing industries did little 
to offset the influx of woods workers. 


Major Industrial Areas. The more heavily-populated industrial areas 
of the Eastern Townships continued in the Group 2 labour surplus cate- 
gory with very little change during the month. Compared with a year 
earlier, labour surpluses were reduced or relatively unchanged in all 
but the Sherbrooke area, where the iron and steel industry has been 
operating below capacity for some time. Lac St. Jean, Rouyn—Val d’Or, 
Shawinigan Falls and Trois Riviéres, affected by the highly seasonal 
activities in Quebec’s hinterland, were in the Group 1] surplus category. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Twelve of the fifteen major 
agricultural and minor areas were in the Group 1 category, the remaining 
three in Group 2. These areas, while greatly influenced by logging ac- 
tivity and while they account for 60 per cent of all the labour market 
areas in the province, include only a little more than 15 per cent of the 
paid workers. 
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ONTARIO 


The Ontario labour demand and supply situation changed only slight- 
ly during February. Most manufacturing industries were operating at or 
near capacity and construction employment continued at higher levels 
than usual in winter. Employment increased in the automobile, clothing, 
meat packing and defence-connected industries. This increase was 
partly due to the fact that automobile plants opened after re-tooling and 
clothing manufacturers began production of their spring lines. On the 
other hand, there were further lay-offs in some of the iron and steel 
plants and in the farm machinery industry during the month and labour 
surpluses increased slightly in some of the logging areas as mild weather 
shortened the spring haul. 


Labour surpluses in Ontario probably reached a peak early in Febru- 
ary; slight but steady declines have occurred since then. Only three of 
the areas considered in this analysis, however, changed from the surplus 
to the balanced labour market category during the month and one area 
moved from the Group 1 to the Group 2 surplus category. 


Metropolitan Areas. February saw little change in the labour markets 
of the three metropolitan areas. In Toronto and Ottawa—Hull, labour 
demand and supply were still in approximate balance and some surplus 
existed in Hamilton. There were further lay-offs in the construction 
industry in Hamilton and Toronto early in the month and although plans 
were underway for the erection of some large industrial and commercial 
buildings in these areas, hiring in February was light. Closure of the 
logging camps in the Gatineau district increased the labour surplus in 
Hull but exceptionally active construction sites in Ottawa were providing 
more jobs than usual at this time of year. Shortages of machinists, tool- 
makers, die-setters and machine shop workers continued in Ottawa and 
Toronto and a shortage of engineers developed in both these areas. 


Major Industrial Areas. Employment in the Oshawa, St. Catharines 
and Windsor areas increased rapidly in February as automobile plants 
resumed full production but a slight labour surplus still existed in all 
three areas at the beginning of March. The generally high level of manu- 
facturing employment in Kingston, Kitchener and London and the high 
level of construction activity in Guelph kept labour demand and supply 
in approximate balance in these areas. Cornwall was still in the Group 1 
labour surplus category and not much change is.expected until the open- 
ing of navigation in April. In Timmins ~— Kirkland Lake the labour surplus 
increased somewhat as logging operations were completed but this dis- 
trict is still among the ten ‘major industrial areas with only a slight 
labour surplus. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Of the 21 major agricultural 
and minor areas listed, 11 had approximately balanced labour markets 
and 10 had labour surpluses. The recall of some iron and steel workers 
who had been laid off for year-end production changes brought Owen 
Sound into the Group 2 surplus category while the re-opening of the 
General Motors plant in Oshawa moved the Lindsay area into the balanced 
category. Likewise hirings for a defence order brought the Goderich area 
also into the balanced category. 
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PRAIRIES 


Labour surpluses rose slowly during the first half of February and 
levelled off in the second half as the weather in Alberta and southern 
Saskatchewan moderated. At Marth 1, labour demand and supply were 
in approximate balance in six areas, one more than a month earlier and 
two less than at the same time last year. The remaining 15 areas in the 
region were in the Group 2 labour surplus category. 


With the exception of coal mining and pulp-cutting, industries in 
the region continued to operate at levels higher than last year. The 
increase was greatest in Alberta, where the developments of the past 
few years in manufacturing industries continued to expand the base of 
industrial employment. Manufacturing employment in this province ex- 
panded by 13 per cent in 1952 and was accompanied by similar gains 
in trade and the service industries. This high rate of expansion will 
probably continue, since new construction in 1953 is expected to equal 
or exceed that of 1952. 


Metropolitan Areas. Labour surptuses persisted in the three metro- 
politan areas, although the demand for labour in Edmonton and Calgary 
was rapidly approaching the point of approximate balance with the 
available supply. Shortages of engineers continued in Calgary, and in 
both centres the demand for sheet-metal workers, welders, electricians 
and plumbers exceeded the supply. The surplus of miners increased in 
both areas and large numbers of skilled and unskilled construction 
workers were still idle. It was expected that the available construction 
workers would be fully employed as soon as weather permitted. Much 
of the industrial and defence construction begun in 1952 remains to be 
completed and the value of new construction permits in the three months 
preceding February was almost double that for the corresponding period 
in the previous year. 


The labour surplus in Fort William—Port Arthur increased slightly 
during February. Most of the increase was the result of the lower level 
of pulp-cutting operations, which employed 4,000 men at the end of the 
month, compared with 7,500 at the same time in 1952. Manufacturing 
industries in the area, however, continued to operate at a higher level 
than last year. Employment in aircraft manufacturing continued to in- 
crease but tool and jig makers were in short supply. 


Major Agricultural and Minor Areas. Most areas in these classi- 
fications were in the Group 2 labour surplus category at the beginning 
of March. Labour surpluses increased in Drumheller, Kenora—Sioux 
Lookout, Medicine Hat, Red Deer and several smaller areas as a result 
of employment reductions in coal mining and logging; but preparations 
for spring farm work were reflected in an increasing number of orders 
for farm labour. 


PACIFIC 


Hiring in the Pacific region started its seasonal rise about two 
weeks earlier than usual this year. Total job applications at NES offices 
in the region reached a peak of 60,100 at January 22 but had declined by 
more than 5,000 by March 1. 
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Light snowfall this winter made possible an early start in consuwuc- 
tion, the most buoyant sector of the provincial economy. Current and 
prospective labour demand was particularly strong in residential building 
and in the larger engineering projects, both of which are expected to set 
new employment records this year. Employment in a number of other 
industries also rose seasonally but the retarding influence of reduced 
export demand was still apparent. The number of idle loggers fell sharply 
as the weather improved, although some camps that re-opened in January 
closed again during Feburary because of rapidly increasing log inven- 
tories. Excessive inventories of finished material were also responsible 
for the temporary closing of a pulp mill and the lay-off of some 350 
workers. In addition, two more base metal mines closed during the month, 
reportedly because lead and zinc prices were not high enough to permit 
profitable production. Activity in the fishing industry was at its lowest 
point in more than a decade. 


Excess supplies of labour were evident at all points of the region 
at the end of February, although the increase in activity was reducing 
the size of labour surpluses. At the end of February, 1953, six of the 
ten labour market areas surveyed were in the Group 1 and four were in 
the Group 2 surplus categories. At the beginning of March, five areas were 
in the Group 1 category compared with four areas in this category at the 
beginning of March, 1952. 


Metropolitan and Major Industrial Areas. Vancouver—New Westmin- 
ster was still in the Group 1] surplus category at the end of February, 
although the labour surplus had been cut down by the movement of workers 
to outlying construction and logging areas. Fifteen hundred men were 
rehired during the month for the Kitimat and Kemano developments and 
several other large construction sites in the region were expected to 
draw most of their labour requirements from this area. Construction within 
the city was not yet fully active but the value of permits issued during 
January was three times that for the same month last year, indicating 
that additional construction workers would soon be hired. Employment 
conditions in other industries were less buoyant, with lay-offs in effect 
or impending in sawmills, pulpmills and shipbuilding. Employment in 
both fish-canning and sheet-metal firms was well below last year’s level. 


Applications for employment on file with the NES office in Victoria 
decreased during the month, although the reduction was insufficient to 
bring the area into the balanced category. There was little change in 
the shipbuilding and construction industries although the volume of work 
on hand points to high employment levels next summer. The strike of 
grain handlers in Vancouver was responsible for a sharp increase in 
shipping activity in Victoria during the month. 


Minor Areas. Logging operations in Central Vancouver Island in- 
creased moderately but the industry was hampered by weather and the 
uncertain market outlook. Surpluses of loggers were still substantial at 
all points in the area. In the Nelson—Trail area, the level of Kootenay 
Lake rose sufficiently to ease the power shortage that was partly re- 
sponsible for the closing of several mines. Many of these will remain 
closed, however, until base metal prices improve. Labour demand in the 
Okanagan Valley was at the usual low level for this time of the year. — 
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Manufacturing Plant Expansion in Quebec 


gsr industrial growth in the province of Quebec during the past 

five years is reflected in the large number of new jobs created 
through the construction ofnew manufacturing plants and plant extensions. 
It is estimated that about 30,000 additional production workers were re- 
quired to staff the new manufacturing plant facilities completed from 
1948 to 1952. This was about 30 per cent of total employment resulting 
from such industrial expansion throughout Canada in this period. 


The 30,000 new jobs recorded by Economics and Research Branch 
surveys from 1948 to 1952 were in the following industries: textiles, 
6,500; transportation equipment, 6,000; and electrical apparatus, 4,000. 
The chemical, food products, iron and steel, non-metallic minerals, paper 
products, and wood products industries each added about 1,500 workers. 
The remainder was divided among six smaller industry groups. 


Total manufacturing employment in Quebec increased from 340,000 at 
the beginning of 1948 to 375,000 by the end of 1952. This increase took 
place almost entirely in 195] and 1952. Aggregate manufacturing employ- 
ment remained stable from 1948 to 1950 as diverse movements within the 
individual industries offset each other. Consumer goods manufacturing 
experienced a rapid growth in the early post-war years as many new 
plants were built to produce electrical appliances, furniture and textile 
products. At the same time, such industries as shipbuilding, iron and 
steel and aluminum were reducing employment. Increases in employment 
in consumer goods industries were small after 1950 but the slack was 
taken up by the defence-connected and capital goods industries, which 
expanded their plant facilities significantly during the last three years. 


Textile manufacturing, the largest industry in the province in terms 
of employment, also provided the largest number of new jobs through 
plant expansion in the past five years. A number of large new primary 
mills, such as those producing cellulose fabrics, came into operation in 
the early post-war years. In 1951 and 1952, the emphasis was more on 
the construction of clothing manufacturing plants than on primary textiles 
establishments. In spite of a slump in the industry in 1951 and early 
1952, its capacity continued to expand and 1,800 new jobs were created 
in 1951 and 1,500 in 1952 through the expansion of production facilities. 


The rapid expansion of aircraft production in the past three years 
has provided large numbers of employment opportunities in the Montreal 
area. Employment tripled in the large assembly plant in the area with 
the extension of plant capacity. One new engine plant was completed 
in 1952 and two others, to be opened in 1953, are under construction. 
As a result, employment in the industry increased from 7,500 in 1950 to 
15,000 in 1952 and further expansion in the work force is expected 
in 1953. 


Recent developments in the Canadian chemical industry have been 
shared by the province of Quebec. The manufacture of industrial chemicals, 
and more recently of petro-chemicals, has developed rapidly, particu- 
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larly in the Shawinigan Falls and Montreal areas. Because of the high 
degree of automatic operation in the industry, the creation of 1,500 new 
jobs in the five-year period ending in 1952 represents a sizeable increase 
in both plant capacity and production. Several large new petro-chemical 
plants are in the planning or construction stages. 


The increasing rate of exploitation of the vast mineral wealth of 
the province has caused a continued growth of employment in the second- 
ary metal industries. About 2,500 workers have found jobs since 1948 
in new manufacturing plants in the non-ferrous metal and non-metallic 
mineral products industries. Copper, asbestos and titanium processing 
industries are prominently represented in this group. A further addition 
to the titanium refinery in Sorel, which was completed in 1950, was 
carried out last year. Quebec’s aluminum industry, with the world’s 
largest installation, has been developing rapidly in the last two years. 
This development has included the expansion of hydro-electric and chemi- 
cal plants as well as the construction of new pot-lines. 


Montreal’s position as a major petroleum refining centre was en- 
hanced by the construction of seven refineries or refinery expansions 
from 1948 to 1952. The completion of these new facilities resulted in an 
increase in employment, from 1948 to 1952, estimated at about 1,000 
workers, although labour content in this industry is relatively low. Most 
of the expansion was completed by 1951 and only one small addition 
(in terms of employment) took place in 1952. 


The rate of capital investment in the pulp and paper industries in 
the province has been very heavy during the post-war period but in many 
cases this has been in the form of new machinery and equipment rather 
than the construction of new plants. Most of the new factories completed 
were for the manufacture of secondary paper products, such as containers, 
writing paper and waxed paper. No new newsprint mills have been built 
but two establishments for the manufacture of sulphite pulps and ground- 
wood were completed. In all, some 1,500 jobs were created through plant 
expansion in this industry in Quebec during the last five years. 


The 2,750 new jobs created in electrical apparatus manufacturing 
in the same period represent a growth both in the manufacture of con- 
sumer goods and of heavy electrical equipment. In general, the consumer 
goods’ plants increased production rapidly until 1950, and less rapidly 
since then, while plants manufacturing electronic equipment, electrical 
control equipment, aviation electrical equipment and heavy electrical 
apparatus have been expanding considerably since 1950. 


In 1953, it is expected that there will be a decline in the volume of 
industrial construction in the province, following a similar trend for the 
country as a whole. Most defence plants still under construction will be 
completed by 1953 and will require additional workers. Five new chemical 
plants are scheduled for completion in 1953, with staff requirements set 
for approximately 300. Further development of metal smelting and refining 
facilities is under way, with the possibility of the construction of a new 
zine refinery. However, the carryover of industrial construction in Quebec 
from 1952 te 1953 is smaller than the unusually high volume carried over 
from 1951 to 1952. 
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Labour Presents Briefs 
To Federal Cabinet 


Canada’s major labour organizations 
presented their annual briefs to the Gov- 
ernment this month. 

The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada presented its brief on March 3, 
the Canadian Congress of Labour on 
March 6, the Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour on March 10 and the 
Dominion Joint Legislative Committee of 
the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 
on March 13. 

Detailed accounts of the four briefs and 
the Government’s replies will appear in the 
April issue of the LaBour GAZETTE. 


Louiseville Strike Ends 


With Contract Unsigned 


The long strike by the Textile Workers’ 
Syndicate (CCCL) at Louiseville against 
Associated Textiles Limited came to an 
end in mid-February without the renewal 
of the contract, when the syndicate 
decided not to cancel the membership of 
those who returned to work. 

After a strike lasting exactly 11 months, 
the dispute has not been settled but the 
syndicate, in view of the failure of the latest 
attempts at settlement and the unlikelihood 
of inducing the company to sign a collective 
agreement acceptable to the members 
within a reasonable length of time, has 
decided to allow the textile workers to 
return to work. 

This strike, which began on March 10, 
1952, when more than 800 textile workers 
left their jobs, has been one of the most 
bitter in the history of trade-unionism in 
the province of Quebec. It has been 
marked by prosecutions, by intervention on 
the part of the Provincial Police, and by 
the reading of the Riot Act. The CCCL 
even came close to ordering a general work 
stoppage by its 93,000 members throughout 
the province. 


The plant reopened its doors on July 21 
and some 500 workers were employed there 
when the syndicate made its decision. 
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The basic rate of pay is now 85 cents 
an hour, 12 cents more than it was when 
the strike was called. The main issue was 
not the wage question but the problem of 
union recognition. 

* Pe 

The 8-month strike at Durham, Ont., 
was called off February 18 by the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America (CIO- 
CCL) without a settlement being reached. 
The union represented 126 employees of 
the Durham Furniture Company, Limited, 
when the strike began July 21, 1952. At 
the end of January, some 60 employees 
were still out of work in the dispute 
over wage increases, union security and 
vacations. 


CCL Wtll Seek Action 


On 20-Point Program 


The Political Action Committee of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour has adopted 
a 20-point program for which the Congress 
will seek the support of Canada’s political 
parties. 

The program calls for: higher unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, payment of 
benefits during illness, social security legis- 
lation, a national health plan, federal aid 
for equal opportunities for education, a 
national labour code, the check-off of union 
dues, full employment, a guaranteed annual 
wage, a low-cost housing program, vaca- 
tions with pay, statutory holidays on a 
national level, a 40-hour week and a 
minimum wage, old age pensions of $65 
at age 65 without a means test, lower 
income taxes, an excess profits tax, inter- 
national trade, a reduction in the cost of 
living, higher family allowances and a bill 
of rights. 


3 Provwinees Forecast 


Labour Legislation 

Speeches from the Throne at the openings 
of three provincial legislatures in February 
contained statements of interest to labour. 

In Ontario, the Speech from the Throne 
forecast amendments at this session to the 
Unemployment Relief Act and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

In New Brunswick, the Lieutenant- 
Governor said legislation will be submitted 
to strengthen employer-employee relations 
in the province. 

In Saskatchewan, the Throne Speech 
announced that amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act 
“designed to increase certain benefits” 
would be introduced. A Rehabilitation Act 
will be submitted to the Legislature. 
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AFL Calls on Affiliates 
To Seek Wage Increases 


The American Federation of Labor has 


urged all its affiliates to seek higher wages 
this year. The 15-member AFL executive 
board, holding its mid-winter meeting at 
Miami Beach, Fla., approved an economic 
report which declared that a rise in workers’ 
spending power is needed to avert a 
depression. 

The report, titled “Wages and Future 
Economic Stability” and prepared by Boris 
Shiskin, AFL Economist, said wages are 
not keeping pace with productivity. “An 
ominous disparity has developed,” the 
report stated, “between how much workers 
are able to produce and how much they 
are able to buy.” 

According to the AFL study, produc- 
tivity from 1949 until the end of 1952 
advanced 13.2 per cent while the factory 
wage level, measured in constant dollars, 
went up only 7 per cent. If this disparity 
is allowed to continue for several more 
years, the report continued, production will 
outrun consumption and a depression as 
serious as that of 1929 will result. 

Some observers feel that the report’s 
emphasis on productivity as the chief 
justification for wage increases indicates 
that AFL unions will place less reliance 
this year than in other years on rising 
living costs as their major argument for pay 
increases. 


Wage Increase Chief Aim 
OF CIO Unions in 1953 


Wage increases head the list of 1953 
bargaining goals announced by some major 
unions in the United States. 

The Textile. Workers Union of America 
(CIO) in New England will seek a 6.5 
per cent pay boost for 90,000 cotton and 
rayon workers. Last June an arbitrator’s 
award reduced this group’s wages.* 

The woollen and worsted branch of the 
union, however, has decided not to seek an 
increase but will resist wage cuts. 

A “substantial” wage increase will be 
demanded by the CIO communications 
workers; the amount has not been stated. 
In addition, the union wants higher retire- 
ment benefits, shorter wage progression 
schedules, a hospitalization, surgical and 
medical plan, and an improved grievance 
procedure, 


*AS recently as December 9 a local of 
this union in Putnam, Conn., agreed to a 
nine-cent-an-hour pay cut to improve an 
employer’s competitive position. 
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The International Woodworkers of 
America (CIO) are asking for‘ a 224-cent 
hourly pay boost; in addition they want a 
six-hour instead of the present eight-hour 
work day. Present IWA contracts in the 
Northwestern States expire April 1. 

The United Auto Workers (CIO) want 
the annual productivity increase raised 
from four ‘to five cents an hour and 21 
cents of the present 25-cent-an-hour cost- 
of-living bonus added to basic wage rates. 


Although the UAW’s five-year contract 
with General Motors still has two and a 
half years to run, Union President Walter 
Reuther is urging the company to grant 
wage and pension improvements this year 
because of the introduction of the new 
consumer price index in the United States. 
The agreement contains an escalator clause 
and Mr. Reuther contends that a change 
in the Government’s method of computing 
the cost-of-living index calls for re-opening 
of negotiations. 

The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is preparing a formula for linking 
the old index, based on average prices for 
the 1935-39 period, with the new index, 
which is based on 1947-49 prices. But the 
UAW contends that this is a matter for 
negotiation. 

The International Union of Electrical 
Workers (CIO) has issued and sent to all 
employers in the industry a complete out- 
line of its 1953. collective bargaining 
program. The goals outlined are: wage 
increases, by automatic escalator clauses, 
in proportion to the increase in living 
costs; an automatic productivity increase 
of not less than 24 per cent to 3 per cent 
a year; revision of incentive systems to 
assure that workers’ take-home pay rises in 
proportion to production increases; a guar- 
antee of equal pay for equal work for 
women, with a minimum of not less than 
$1.25 an hour; and an employment security 
fund to supplement state unemployment 
compensation. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America (CIO) is demanding a general 
15-cent hourly increase for workers in the 
men’s clothing, shirt and cotton’ garment 
industry. 


U.S. Assistant Secretary 


John W. Edelman, legislative representa- 
tive of the CIO Textile Workers, has been 
nominated as an Assistant Secretary of 
Labour of the United States. During the 
Second World War Mr. Edelman set up 
the labour office in the Office of Price 
Administration. » os 
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1953 Wage Demands 
Studied by CCCL 


A committee has been set up by the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labour to study the question of 1953 wage 
increases for its members who are in low 
wage groups and for those whose wages 
are lower than in similar industries in other 
provinces, Gérard Picard, CCCL General 
President, has said. 

The committee is composed of spokes- 
men for the 17 federations representing all 
the industries in which the group has 
membership. Prominent industries in the 
group are textile, metal, mining and paper 
making. Altogether the confederation has 
more than 90,000 members throughout the 
province. 

Mr. Picard said that in some cases the 
Confederation will direct its attention to 
fringe benefits for workers but in the low- 
paid industries there will be a tendency 
to demand upward wage adjustments. 


Wage Increase Denied 
U.K. Cotton Workers 


A claim for a 10-per-cent wage increase 
for 27,000 workers in the British cotton 
spinning and weaving industry has been 
rejected by the Industrial Disputes 
Tribunal. The claim was referred to the 
Tribunal last November when negotiations 
between the employers andthe unions 
became deadlocked. 


The unions based their claim on cost- 
of-living increases since the industry’s last 
wage boost in 1951. The employers argued 
that, because of harder selling conditions 
and keener competition from rivals over- 
seas, an increase at the present time would 
create added difficulties for the textile 
industry. 


British Coal Miners 
Given Wage Increase 


Miners in Great Britain have been 
granted a six shilling weekly pay rise. The 
State Coal Board, which took over the 
industry in 1947, agreed to the increase for 
about 400,000 men in the lowest-paid 
brackets. 

In return for the increase, the mine union 
promised to recommend that Britain’s 
700,000 miners continue to work voluntarily 
on Saturdays. 

A spokesman for the coal'board said this 
Saturday shift was important because it 
helped maintain Britain’s export quotas. 
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Rail Workers’ Wages Rise 
110 Per Cent Since 1926 


In 25 years, the average annual earnings 
of Canada’s steam railway employees rose 
110 per cent, from $1,479 in 1926 to $3,110 in 
1951, according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The 1951 figure is 97 per cent 
above the 1939 average, $1,578. 


This information is included in a DBS 
Reference Paper, Steam Railway Employees 
and Their Compensation, 1926-1951, pub- 
lished last month. 


NAM Opposed to Link 
Of Weges, Productivity 

Any attempt to link wages with pro- 
ductivity is impractical and undesirable, 
stated the National Association of Manu- 
facturers in the United States recently. 


The Association drew this conclusion 
from a study made by its research depart- 
ment of “the available facts on produc- 
tivity and their economic significance” and 
“the performance of the entire economy in 
utilizing the services of workers”. 

While it recognized a substantial increase 
in over-all output in the last 50 years, the 
Association declared that too little was 
known about year-to-year fluctuations and 
future trends to permit wages and efficiency 
to be closely tied. 


Not Workable Concept 


The Association .said that so many 
factors entered into productivity and so 
many obstacles barred dependable measure- 
ment of its growth that the tying of wages 
to estimates of output per man hour was 
not a workable concept. 

Expressing productivity increases in terms 
of lower prices would be one of the best 
ways of ensuring that they would be shared 
by all segments of society, including pen- 
sioners and others on fixed incomes, the 
Association said. 

In its study the Association considered 
the effects of stepped-up scientific research, 
increased capital investment, full employ- 
ment and the defence boom. 

“Tt is impossible,” it declared, “to foresee 
just where the balance will be struck and 
whether productivity will grow faster or 
slower than it has in the past. 


Unsatisfactory Tools 
“Byen if there were grounds for con- 
ceding the desirability of a policy of linking 
wages with productivity, the statistical tools 
fer carrying it out are crude and thoroughly 
unsatisfactory,” the study declared. 
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Histadrut Seeks to Link 
Wages to Productivity 


The General Federation of Labour in 
Israel (Histadrut) is experimenting with a 
system of linking wages with production, 
said Moshe Bitan, the Federation’s 
American representative, in an interview in 
Montreal recently. Production boards, com- 
posed of representatives of management 
and labour, are being set up in factories 
to work out systems for paying employees 
for increased output. 

“We don’t want the Soviet system of one 
worker competing against another, but we 
want collective competition between the 
shops and the factories to step up our 
production,” said Mr. Bitan. He pointed 
out that the premium system would prob- 
ably differ from industry to industry. 

Mr. Bitan said that the Federation 
thought of itself not as a pressure group 
to squeeze more out of the national income 
for the worker but as an organization 
responsible for the economy of the country. 

“We know if the country goes bankrupt 
the workers would be the first to suffer,” 
he said. 

Seventy-five per cent of the workers in 


Israel are organized under the Federation, 
said Mr. Bitan. 


November Labour Income 
Breaks All Records 


Again in November Canadian Labour 
income broke all previous records, reaching 
a total for the month of $960,000,000, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has esti- 
mated. October’s total was $951,000,000 
and that for November 1951, was 
$872,000,000. 


The total for January-November 1952, 
was $9,910,000,000, compared with a total of 
$8,867,000,000 for the same 11 months the 
year before. 


Only labour income in the primary 
industries—agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
trapping and mining—remained unchanged 
in November; all other major industrial 
groups recorded increases. But even in the 
primary industries the 11-month total in 
1952 was higher than that for the same 
period in 1951. 


Swedish Steel Workers 
Settle for 1952 Wages 


Trade unions representing approximately 
150,000 metal workers in Sweden have 
signed with the industry an agreement for 
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1953 which contains no wage increase. 
Wage provisions in last year’s contract will 
continue in force. 

Since the metal industry workers form 
the largest single group in the country, it 
is expected that their agreement will set 
the pattern for all wage agreements in 
Sweden for the coming year. 

This year it was decided that wage nego- 
tiations in Sweden would be conducted on 
an industry basis, rather than follow the 
practice of recent years of negotiating over- 
all wage agreements between the Labour 
Federation and the Swedish Employers’ 
Association (L.G., Aug. 1947, p. 1124). 

The unions decided not to press for 
over-all increases in wage rates because of 
the general feeling that Swedish export 
industries are labouring under higher rela- 
tive costs than other European competitors 
and that, to a great extent, these higher 
costs result from high wage rates. Instead, 
the unions decided to concentrate on con- 
tract clauses which provide for equal pay 
for men and women and for additional 
compensation in work involving hardship. 


Norwegian Labour Body 
Argues Against Raises 


A resolution urging its members not to 
renounce the wage agreements expiring in 
1953 has been passed by the National 
Council of the Norwegian Federation of 
Trade Unions. The Council, composed of 
135 representatives of the 40 national trade 
unions in Norway, stressed the danger of a 
new price rise resulting from higher wages. 

The new state taxation scheme which will 
come into effect in the autumn will mean a 
substantial tax reduction for most working 
class families, the Council pointed out. It 
stated that if the cost of living in Norway 
does not rise, this tax alleviation will 
correspond to a wage increase for many 


_ workers. 


The resolution appealed to the Govern- 
ment to continue its efforts to reduce the 
cost of living and urged other trade and in- 
dustrial organizations to follow the lead of 
the unions in trying to keep prices down. 


Teamsters Move Headquarters 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (AFL) has trans- 
ferred its headquarters from Indianapolis, 
Ind., to Washington, D.C. Temporary 


offices have been set up in the building of 


the National Association of Letter Carriers 
while the Teamsters look for a building of 
their own. 


Personal Income Here 
$17,146,000,000 in 1952 

Personal income in Canada amounted to 
a record $17,146,000,000 in 1952, according 
to the White Paper tabled in the House 
of Commons the day before the Budget 
was brought down. ‘The previous high, 
reached in 1951, was $15,582,000,000. 

The eight-per-cent increase, the White 
Paper said, was almost wholly a gain in 
“real” income, since the consumer price 
index averaged only 2-5 per cent higher 
than in 1951. 

Personal savings were 8-2 per cent of 
income after taxes in 1952, 8-3 per cent in 
1951, 4-8 per cent in 1950 and 9 per cent 
in 1949. 


Personal Income in U.S. 
At Record Level in 1952 


Personal income in the United States 
rose 5:5 per cent during 1952 to reach an 


all-time record of $268-5 billion, the 
Department of Commerce reported 
recently. However, the average wage 


earner’s net income during the year was 
about the same as in 1951, when the 
national income reached $254 billion, 
because the total income was spread over a 
greater population and higher taxes and 
prices cut deeply into take-home pay. 

Of the $14 billion income rise during the 
year, $8 billion was made up of wage 
increases. All major groups in the country 
shared in the gain except farmers, whose 
earnings fell 3-2 per cent from $15-5 billion 
in 1951 to $15 billion in 1952. 

While the dollar increase in total income 
was 5-5 per cent, higher taxes held the gain 
in disposable income—amount after tax—to 
four per cent. High prices helped further 
to reduce net incomes to the 1951 level. 


Baron Resigns as Head 
OF UTWA in Canada 


Sam Baron, one of the central figures 
on Canada’s labour scene for the past eight 
years, resigned from his position as Cana- 
dian Director of the United Textile 
Workers of America (AFL-TLC) at the 
beginning of March. He plans to return to 
the United States. 

Mr. Baron took over as head of the 
UTWA in Canada last May after the union 
had dismissed Communist members of its 
executive. Before that Mr. Baron was 
Canadian Director of the Textile Workers 
Union of America (CIO-CCL). He left 
that post in 1951 after a disagreement 
with the union’s International President. 


He took part in the CCL’s fight to expel 
Communist elements from its membership 
and was one of the founders of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 


Dr. MeNelly Again Heads 
Committee on Disabled 


Dr. G. Fred McNally, former Chancellor 
of the University of Alberta, has been 
re-elected Chairman of the National 
Advisory Committee on the Rehabilitation 
of the Disabled. The Rev. J. C. Beaudin, 
chaplain of the Victor Doré School for 
Crippled Children, Montreal, was again 
named Vice-Chairman. 


The elections were held at the close of 
a two-day meeting of the Committee in 
Montreal last month. 


Elected to the executive committee 
were: Dr. L. W. Shaw, Charlottetown; 
J. S. White, Regina; Dr. Hoyle Campbell, 
Toronto; Max Dodds, Toronto; Roy 
Campbell, Westmount, Que.; Col. E. A. 
Baker, Montreal; and R. Edgar Guay, 
Quebec. Mr. Dodds represents organized 
labour on the Committee. 


1932 Housing Completions 
Drop 10 Per Cent 


Construction began on 83,246 new dwell- 
ing units during 1952, a number more than 
21 per cent higher than the 68,579 begun 
the previous year, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has reported. The number 
completed during the year, however, was 
10 per cent lower: 81,310 were completed 
in 1951, only 73,087 in 1952. 


Under construction at the end of 1952 
were 55,689 units, 21 per cent more than 
the 45,926 under construction a year ago. 


Both completions and _ starts were 
higher in December than in the same 
month of 1951, completions numbering 
7,076 compared with 6,499 and _ starts 
numbering 3,732 compared with 2,217. 

December was the sixth successive month 
of higher starts and the fourth of higher 
completions. 

* * 

January housing starts in the United 
States were nearly seven per cent fewer 
than December’s but nine per cent more 
than in January 1952. The January 1953, 
total was 71,000, according to preliminary 
estimates of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, United States Department of 
Labour. Starts in December numbered 
76,000 and in January 1952, 64,900. 
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CIO’s Allan S. Haywood 


Died February 21 


Allan §. Haywood, Executive Vice- 
President of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, died February 21 in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

The 64-year old union leader, a bitter 
foe of Communism during his long career 
in organized labour, collapsed while 
addressing a union meeting and died on 
the way to hospital. 

Mr. Haywood rose from a coal miner’s 
job in England to the CIO’s second-ranking 
office. He was familiarly known as “Mr. 
CIO” because of his success in organizing 
workers in the mass production industries. 


After the death of Philip Murray last . 


November, he lost the contest for the 
presidency of the 4,000,000-member labour 
organization to Walter P. Reuther but was 
re-elected Vice-President, a position he had 
held since 1942. 

Mr. Haywood was born in England in 
1888. From 1901 to 1906 he was a member 


. of the British Miners’ Federation. 


Joined Mine Workers 


He emigrated to the United States in 
1906 and joined the United Mine Workers 
of America. From 1936 to 1937 he was an 
adviser to the United Rubber Workers of 
America and was active in negotiations 
between the United Auto Workers of 
America and the major automobile 
manufacturers. 

In 1937 he was appointed Regional 
Director for the CIO in New York City. 
From 1938 to 1940 he was the Eastern Area 
Regional Director of the UAW. 

Mr. Haywood was a member of the 
Steelworkers Organizing Committee and 
helped to found the United Steelworkers of 
America. He was National Director of 
Organization for the CIO since 1939. 

The funeral was held in Taylorville, IIL, 
where Mr. Haywood made his home when 
he entered the United States. 


3 Well-known Canadian 
Unionists Died in Feb. 


Three Canadian labour executives died 
during February. They were Henry 
William Watts, editor of the Vancouver 
Labour Statesman and a former secretary 
of the Vancouver, New Westminster and 
District Building Trades Council (AFL), 
who died in Vancouver February 15; 
Maurice Turgeon, secretary of the Truck- 
ing Industry Parity Committee and former 
executive secretary of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour, who also 
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died February 15 in Quebec; and Cecil M. 
Shaw, organizer for the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL- 
TLC), who died in Toronto February 16. 

Mr. Watts had been editor of the Labour 
Statesman for more than 30 years. Mr. 
Shaw was considered an authority on 
apprenticeship training. During the war, 
he was a member of the Regional War 
Labour Board for Ontario. For 30 years 
he served as financial secretary of Local 353 
of the IBEW. 


Mariano Bishop Dies, 
Was TWUA Official 


Mariano Bishop, who defeated George 
Baldanzi last May for the post of 
Executive Vice-President of the Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO), died in 
Passaic, N.J., on January 2. 

Mr. Bishop was 46 years of age. He held 
his first union post in the early 1930’s as 
business agent for the Printing Workers 
Union, an affiliate of the United Textile 
Workers of America (AFL). 

In 1938 he became leader of the textile 
workers’ organizing committee and two 
years later, Regional Director of the 
TWUA in the southeastern Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island area. 

He became northern cotton-rayon 
director of the union in 1943 and National 
Director in 1945. 


William Pollock, Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer since the establishment of the 
TWUA in 1939, has been temporarily 
appointed Executive Vice-President to 
succeed the late Mr. Bishop. Tempor- 
arily appointed Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer was John Chupka, for several 
years wool and worsted director. 


Nearly Million Jobs 
Found by NES in 1952 


Workers recruited by the National 
Employment Service filled a total of 
981,297 jobs during 1952. This was an 
increase of 55,148 over the 1951 figure of 
926,149 and sets a new record for the 
postwar years. 

During the year, the majority of appli- 
cants referred to jobs were accepted by 
employers. 

Of the total placements made by the 
NES in 1952, 802,885 were regular place- 
ments, 178,412 were casual jobs. Included 
in the total placement figures were 6,819 
placements of executive and professional ~ 
personnel and 14,900 placements of handi- 
capped persons. 


1952 Rehabilitation Gains 
Exceed Past Decade’s 


“We, who for years saw the need of a 
national co-ordinated program for the 
civilian disabled, can now see that more 
has been accomplished in the last year 
than was accomplished in the previous ten 
years in this direction,” said Dr. G. 
Fred MeNally, former Chancellor of the 
University of Alberta and Chairman of the 
National Advisory Committee on the 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled, in address- 
ing the opening session of the Committee 
in Montreal February 17, 1953. 

Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, outlined some of 
the progress which had been made to date. 
Recognizing the necessity of knowing as 
precisely as possible the needs of those 
handicapped people who were unemployed 
and seeking work, the Committee had at 
its last meeting recommended a_ pilot 
survey of the handicapped registered for 
employment in Montreal. Since then the 
survey had been approved by the Gov- 
ernment and was now well underway. 
Although it was as yet too early to judge 
the results fairly, it was evident so far 
that about 50 per cent of those registered 
would be greatly aided ‘in finding and 
holding suitable jobs, if they were pro- 
vided with a variety of forms of aid, 
including medical treatment and training. 


Considering Further Steps 

On the subject of training, Mr. Campbell 
pointed out that during the past six months 
the number of handicapped receiving train- 
ing under the Federal-Provincial Training 
Agreements had increased, and stated that 
further steps were now under consideration 
to broaden the scope of training for the 
disabled needing it. 

Headway with another recommendation 
of the National Committee had also been 
made in the direction of producing more 
trained personnel to handle the more 
highly technical problems of the rehabili- 
tation program. Approaches had been 
made to the various universities across 
Canada with a view to increasing the 
number of young people entering or 
specializing in physical medicine with a 
view to entering the rehabilitation fields. 
As a direct result of previous efforts by 
the National Committee there was already 
an increased interest in the occupational 
and physiotherapy fields. Sparking this 
program was Dr. Hoyle Campbell, of 
Toronto, representing the Canadian Medical 
Association on the Committee. 


a; 


The National Co-ordinator pointed out 
that Canada was not losing sight of the 
fact that much could be learned from other 
nations’ experience in the field of rehabili- 
tation; direct liaison had been established 
internationally for this purpose, he stated. 
The Committee endorsed a recommenda- 
tion from Arthur MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, that the Co-ordinator 
visit the United Kingdom to study progress 
in the field of rehabilitation there. 

* * * 

The work of the National Advisory 
Committee on the Rehabilitation of the 
Disabled was described by the Hon. Milton 
F. Gregg, Minister of Labour, in a speech 
to the Local Council of Women, Montreal, 


on February 26. 


U.S. Wege Controls End, 
Some Price Ceilings, Too 

Wage and salary controls in the United 
States were suspended and price ceilings 
on many items removed by President 
Eisenhower in an Executive Order dated 
February 6. 

The order is designed to eliminate in an 
orderly fashion the controls under which 
the economy of the country has been 
required to operate for the past two years. 

All wage and salary regulations and 
orders issued by the Wage Stabilization 
Board and other stabilizing agencies are 
suspended. Adjustments in compensation, 
including retroactive payments, which 
employers and unions agree on may now 
be put into effect without the restraints 
imposed by the controls. a 

In issuing the order, the President said 
the production of and demand for goods 
and services were approaching a practicable 
balance and that the earliest possible return 
to freedom of collective bargaining would 
serve to strengthen the national economy 
and thereby the national security. He said 
that it was now appropriate to permit 
adjustments of wages, salaries and other 
compensation arrived at through the pro- 
cess of free collective bargaining or other 
voluntary action to become effective. 

In the first of a series of orders under 
which all price controls will be lifted, the 
President authorized the Office of Price 
Stabilization to decontrol a wide and varied 
list of consumer goods, including all meat 
products, all furniture, all apparel, all meals 
sold in restaurants and public eating places, 
and nearly all the thousands of items 
normally sold in department stores. 

These controls, the President said, have 
not been effective in protecting the family 
budget against high prices. 


t 
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APPRENTICESHIP NOTES 


“Employers Must Lead 
In Training Apprentices” 


Support for Ontario’s new trade-school 
system of apprentice training, in which 
$600,000 has been invested during its first 
year of operation, was urged recently by 
an official of the Ontario Department of 
Labour. 


Speaking to a meeting of the Sudbury 
Builders Exchange on the shortage of 
skilled workers, Cy Blackwell, District 
Inspector of Apprenticeship for North- 
western Ontario, said employers must take 
on the responsibility of building up the 
country’s trades labour force. 

In all the 14 officially designated trades, 
he said, the lack of fully-skilled workers 
is being felt and will grow worse unless 
industry itself undertakes to correct it. 


The change-over from an agricultural to 
an industrial economy is seen by Mr. 
Blackwell as the cause of the shortage. 
Wartime expansion and industrial practice 
since have tended toward specialization, 
with the result that too few tradesmen 
have the all-around knowledge of their 
trade necessary for a high degree of skill 
in it. 


Government to Continue 
Training of Draftsmen 


Government departments at Ottawa have 
received notification from the Civil Service 
Commission that the Staff Training Divi- 
sion will continue its training program for 
student draftsmen in an endeavour to meet 
the present shortage. 


The program provides for two courses, 
one in map drafting and one in general 
drafting, to run concurrently over a period 
of six months. 


According to present plans, the school 
will get underway in the early summer. 


Company Trains Workers 
Before it Opens 


Because a company planning to open a 
new plant in Newfoundland later this year 
found it would not be able to find enough 
qualified mechanics and machinists to fill 
the jobs which it will have available, it 
has embarked on a training program which, 
it hopes, will build up over a period of 
years a skilled labour force. 

According to a report in the St. John’s 
Evening Telegram, 17 boys from widely 
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scattered parts of the province have 
already begun training at the plant’s 
school, although full details of the course 
are still being worked out by the company 
—Canadian Machinery and Industries Con- 
struction Limited—and the Canadian Voca- 
tional Training Branch of the federal 
Department of Labour. 

The training program, the Telegram 
states, is an integral part of the operation 
of the plant. The company, when it estab- 
lished its plant in Newfoundland, agreed 
with the provincial Government to enter 
the apprentice training field on an extensive 
scale. 


Plan Permits Half Day 
At Work, Half at School 


In an attempt to halt the loss of students 
to industry at an early age, the Niagara 
Falls Board of Education has adopted a 
plan, in which local employers are co- 
operating, for attendance at classes on a 
half-day basis. 


Arrangements have been made so that 
boys and girls who are forced by economic 
reasons to leave school, and those who 
leave only because an industrial wage is 
more attractive than school, can work in a 
shop or office during the mornings and 
attend classes during the afternoon. Thus 
the students can complete their education 
and earn a wage at the same time. 


Newfoundland Appoints 
Apprenticeship Director 


Newfoundland has taken the first step in 
implementing the Apprenticeship Act, 1952, 
with the appointment of W. J. May as 
Director of Apprenticeship. Mr. May will 
be charged with the administration of the 
Act. 

A native of St. John’s, Mr. May has 
been an active trade unionist. He was at 
one time Secretary of the Newfoundland 
Federation of Labour and has held office 
on the provincial Labour Relations Board 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


An Apprenticeship Board consisting of 
equal representation from labour and 
management and one official from each of 
the Department of Labour and the Depart- 
ment of Education will be appointed to . 
designate the trades in which apprentice- 
ship regulations will be enforced and to 
regulate apprenticeship contracts. 


1952 Immigrants Fewer 
Than 1951 by 15 Per Cent 


Fifteen per cent fewer immigrants were 
admitted to Canada during 1952 than 
during the previous year, the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration has 
reported. Immigration totalled 164,498 in 
1952, compared with 194,391 in 1951. 

Immigrants from the British Isles, how- 
ever, were 36 per cent more numerous and 
immigration from the United States in- 
creased 20 per cent. North European 
arrivals were 13 per cent fewer and those 
from other countries, 40 per cent fewer. 


A gain was recorded in the number of 
Canadians returning from the United 
States, 4,707 returning in 1952 compared 
with 3,635 in 1951. 

January immigration decreased 57 per 
cent from the same month last year. In 
the first month of 1952, 13,131 immigrants 
reached Canada; in January this year, the 
number dropped to 5,627. 

Only immigrants from the United States 
were more numerous this January than last. 
In January 1953, 747 persons emigrated 
from the United States to Canada; a year 
earlier, 565 came. ‘The increase was 32 
per cent. 

Immigrants from the British Isles were 
39 per cent fewer in January this year 
than in the same month last year; from 
North Europe, 62 per cent fewer, and from 
other countries, 70 per cent fewer. 


Australia Reduces 
Immigration Quota 

Because of the current economic slump, 
Australia has cut its immigration quota 
for the next six months. Last year’s quota 
was 150,000. 

Australia has been assisting immigrants 
by paying all but £10 of their boat fare, 
letting them live in hostels until they are 
settled and helping them find jobs. Now 
this arrangement will apply only to immi- 
grants who have relatives or friends in 
Australia who will vouch for them. 

The new quota will allow 20,000 to come 
from the United Kingdom, 10,000 to come 
unassisted from Europe and another 10,000 
from Europe assisted by cheap passages. 


TWUA Defeats AFL Rival 
In Two Ontario Plants 


The last major contest in the struggle 
between the Textile Workers Union of 
America (CCL-CIO) and the United 
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Textile Workers of America (AFL-TLC) in 
Ontario ended January 28 in victory for 
the CIO. 

On that date the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Board dismissed an AFL application 
for certification at Cosmos Imperial Mills 
in Hamilton. 

Earlier in the month, on January 9, the 
TWUA defeated the UTWA in an election 
at Grout Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont., by a 
vote of 73 to 55. 

This was a repeat election. An earlier 
election several weeks before, in which the 
AFL was the victor by one vote, was 
protested by the TWUA on grounds of 
irregular activities by AFL officials during 
the conduct of the election. An OLRB 
investigation upheld the charges and the 
Board ordered a new election. 


Old Age Assistance 
Recipients Increase 


The number of persons receiving old 
age assistance in Canada increased from 
81,016 at September 30, 1952, to 84,776 at 
December 31, 1952. 

The federal Government’s contribution 
under the federal-provincial scheme 
totalled $4,800,505.38 for the quarter 
ended December 31, 1952, compared with 
$4,721,683.31 in the preceding quarter. Since 
the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $16,502,085.39. 

During the quarter, 3,935 persons receiv- 
ing old age assistance were transferred to 
the administration of The Old Age Security 
Act as compared with 3,334 in the preceding 
quarter. Since the inception of the Act, 
9,667 recipients have been transferred. 

As at December 31, 1952, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces paying 
a maximum of $40 a month ranged from 
$33.50 to $37.97, except for one province 
where the average was $23.51. In New- 
foundland, which pays a maximum of $30 
a month, the average was $29.04. 


Nfld. Vocational School 
Graduates 114 Students 


During the school year 1951-52, a total 
of 140 students were enrolled in regular 
trade courses at the St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, Vocational Training Institute. Of 
these, 114 received certificates in automo- 
tive mechanics, diesel mechanics, carpentry, 
electrical work, metal machinery, brick- 
laying, plumbing and wood machining. 

Many students from outlying areas of the 
province attended the six-to-nine-month 
courses. All of the students in plumbing 
and bricklaying were placed in employment. 
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Fewer Blind Allowances 
Paid at End of 1952 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind 
Persons Act decreased from 8,313 at 
September 30, 1952, to 8,299 at December 
31e 1952: 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$740,413.01 for the quarter ended December 
31, 1952, compared with $758,206.10 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $2,964,845.09. 

During the quarter, 120 persons receiving 
blind allowances were transferred to the 
administration of The Old Age Security Act 
as compared with 99 in the preceding 
quarter. Since the inception of the Act, 
431 recipients have been transferred. 

As at December 31, 1952, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $37.98 to $39.50. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $40 a month. 


Que. Industrial Accidents 
Up 1.3 Per Cent in 1952 


The number of claims for workmen’s 
compensation in Quebec in 1952 was 1:3 
per cent higher than in 1951, it has been 
announced by E. C. Kirkpatrick, President, 
Province of Quebec Accident Prevention 
Association. A total of 97,177 claims was 
filed during the year, he said. 

While final industrial accident costs have 
not been compiled, they are expected to 
pass the $15,000,000 mark. 

This is the largest number of accident 
claims filed in one year since the inception 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act in 
1931, Mr. Kirkpatrick noted. 


1951 Official Figures 


The number of industrial accidents 
reported to the Quebec Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission rose from 86,246 in 
1950 to 95,930 in 1951, according to the 
provincial Statistical Year Book published 
recently. 

During 1951 the sum of $7,129,825.72 was 
allotted in compensation to injured workers 
or their dependents. <A reserve fund of 
$8,197.654.33 was created for claims. await- 
ing decision. 

In 1950 compensation paid out was 
$6,864,931.38 and the reserve fund amounted 
to $8,784,226.54. 

These figures refer to those industries 
where employers contribute either a per- 
centage of payrolls or a specific sum to 
the fund established under the Workmen’s 
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Compensation Act and not to those indus- 
tries in which employers pay directly to 
the accident victim or his dependents 
the compensation determined by the 
Commission. 


Employees Compensation 
Branch Issues Report 


During the fiscal year 1951-52, the 
Employees Compensation Branch of the 
federal Department of Labour handled 
12,857 claims for accidents and occupational 
diseases in the public service of Canada and 
made disbursements totalling $1,208,514, 
according to George G. Greene, Director. 

The number of claims was largest in 
Ontario (4,528) and smallest in Prince 
Edward Island (48). Disbursements in 
these two provinces were $428,753 and 
$6,010 respectively. Quebec and British 
Columbia had a few more than 2,000 claims 
each and Nova Scotia and Alberta about 
1,100 each. No other province had more 
than 700. 


The Department of National Defence 
submitted 4,790 claims. The Post Office 
was next with 2,229. All other departments 
had fewer than 1,000 each. 

Of the 12,857 claims on which disburse- 
ments were made, 4,192 were for compen- 
sation and medical aid, 8,529 for medical 
aid only, and 39 for new pensions. 


N.B. Labour Council 
Merks 30th Anniversary 


The Saint John Trades and Labour 
Council (TLC) last month celebrated the 
50th anniversary of its formation. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, was one of the speakers at the 
commemoration banquet. Others who spoke 
were Percy R. Bengough, President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; 
Hon. D. D. Patterson, New Brunswick’s 
Secretary-Treasurer; Hon. Arthur E. 
Skalling, New Brunswick Minister of 
Labour; Mayor E. W. Patterson of Saint 
John; and John N. Flood, President of the 
Canadian Construction Association. 


Mr. Gregg spoke of early trade union 
history in Saint John. 
* * * 


Another 50th anniversary celebration last 
month was that of Local 25, Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers’ International Union 
of America (AFL-TLC), Fort William. 
Chief speaker at the commemoration 
banquet was John McLeod, the union’s 
Vice-President in Canada. 
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N.B. Cabinet Ratifies 
Agreement with IBEW 


The first collective agreement between a 
New Brunswick government department 
and an international union has _ been 
signed. 

The Chairman of the New Brunswick 
Electric Power Commission, Hon. E. J. 
Fournier, last month recommended that the 
provincial Cabinet approve a one-year con- 
tract between the Commission and _ its 
workers in seven locals of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL- 
TLC). Cabinet approval was given 
February 19. 


This is the issue on which the previous 
Government of the province decided to call 
last year’s election. 


The contract contains a no-strike clause 
and reduces to a 40-hour work week with 
no reduction in take-home pay. 

Other provisions in the agreement are a 
union shop, by which all employees covered 
by the contract must join the union within 
six months; voluntary revocable check-off 
of union dues; sick leave and vacation 
benefits. 


The contract is subject to renewal every 
year. If a dispute over renewal can not 
be settled by negotiation, it will be given 
to an arbitration committee. 


Name Part-time Members 
Of B.C. Labour Board 


The four part-time members of British 
Columbia’s reconstructed Labour Relations 
Board have been named by Labour Min- 
ister Lyle Wicks. They are George Home, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the British Columbia 
Federation of Labour (CCL) and Jim 
Barton, President of the British Columbia 
Trade Union Congress (TLC), representing 
labour, and Fred W. Smelts and Maj.-Gen. 
C. A. P. Murison, representing employer 
associations. The permanent chairman of 
the board is D’Arcy Baldwin. 


Both labour unions and employer asso- 
ciations in the province have urged that 
the Board be continued on a full-time basis. 


In a brief presented recently to the 
provincial Government, five groups of 
British Columbia employers, representing 
75 per cent of all industry in the province, 
said the part-time Labour Relations Board 
would not work and that the full-time 
board was cheap insurance against vast 
sums lost in strikes. 


“Tt is our view,” the brief stated, “that 
it is all the more imperative there should 
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immediately be available at all times a 
strong and impartial board to administer 
the ICA Act.” 

In its annual brief to the provincial 
Government at the end of last year, the 
Trades and Labour Congress emphasized its 
desire for retention of a full-time Board 
and urged that no change be made in it. 

The British Columbia Federation of 
Labour (CCL) took a similar stand at its 
convention in January. 


International Department 
Established by CCE 


The Canadian Congress of Labour last 
month established an International Depart- 
ment and named as its Director a Canadian 
recently returned from more than a year’s 
service with the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions in Brussels. 

The CCL is the first Canadian labour 
organization to set up such a department. 

Appointed Director of the new depart- 
ment is Martin Levinson of Hamilton, Ont. 

“One of the functions of our new depart- 
ment will be to ascertain information 
relating to international policies of concern 
to Canadian labour so that we may intelli- 
gently express our views on such subjects,” 
said CCL Secretary-Treasurer Donald Mac- 
Donald when announcing its establishment. 
Another major task of the new department 
will be to seek closer relationships with 
other bona fide trade union movements 
throughout the world. 

A graduate from McMaster University 
and a veteran of the Royal Canadian Navy, 
Mr. Levinson has been Research and 
Educational Director for the International 
Woodworkers of America (CIO-CCL) in 
Eastern Canada and Chief of Service in 
the ICFTU organizational department. 


Union Shop Pact Signed 
By More U.S. Railroads 


More railroads in the western United 
States last month signed the standard union 
shop contract with 17 non-operating unions 
first negotiated with lines in the East 
(L.G., Jan., p. 19; Feb., p. 187). In addi- 
tion, the Pullman Company signed a union 
shop pact covering about 18,000 workers in 
all parts of the country. . 

Among the major lines recently signing 
the agreement were the Rock Island, on 
which some 25,000 employees are affected; 
the Western Pacific (8,000 employees); the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis (5,000); the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern (3,000); the ‘Toledo, 
Peoria & Western (4,000); and the Chicago 
& Bastern Illinois (2,500). 
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Director of Organization 
Appointed by CCL 


The Canadian Congress of Labour has 
appointed a Director of Organization. He 
is Joe MacKenzie of Toronto, at one time 
Canadian Director of the United Rubber, 
Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of 
America (CIO-CCL). 

Until Mr. MacKenzie’s appointment, 
announced last month, the CCL’s organiza- 
tional efforts were directed by Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald MacDonald. 


5-Year Pact Ruled Ber 
To Representation Vote 


Unions in the United States have been 
encouraged to make long-term contracts 
similar to those developed in the auto 
industry in 1950 by a recent decision of the 
National Labour Relations Board. 

The Board ruled unanimously that five- 
year collective bargaining agreements in the 
automobile and farm equipment manufac- 
turing industries could be used to prevent 
union representation elections for the dura- 
tion of the contract. 

The action of the Board upheld the 
contention of two employers and three 
unions in the automobile industry that 
contracts should operate as restrictions on 
elections for their full term. Usually, rival 
unions can try to take over a plant every 
year through representation elections. 


The members of the Board believed that 
stability of labour relations could better 
be served by holding as a bar collective 
bargaining agreements even for five years’ 
duration when a substantial part of the 
industry concerned is covered by contracts 
with similar terms. 


Expansion in Petroleum 
Creates 2,000 New Jobs 


About 2,000 permanent new jobs have 
been created in the petroleum products 
industry since 1948 through the construc- 
tion or expansion of about 25 oil refineries. 


This growth, following on the discovery 
of the Leduc oil fields in 1947, was reflected 
in an increase in the employment index 
for the petroleum products industry from 
149.3 in 1949 (1939—=100) to 172.5 in 1951. 


Labour Relations Official 
Replaced in Quebee 


Paul E. Bernier, Secretary of the 
Quebec Labour Relations Commission, was 
dismissed December 15 on the recom- 
mendation of the provincial Civil Service 
Commission. 


Mr. Bernier had been Secretary of the 
Commission since its establishment in 1944. 

Gérard Vaillancourt, a Quebec lawyer, has 
been named to succeed him. 


Extracts from Hansard of Interest to Labour 


Proposal to Increase Family Allowances 
January 19 
Mr. H. R. Argue (Assiniboia) moved: 


That, in the opinion of this House, the 
Government should give consideration to the 
advisability of introducing legislation in- 
creasing the amounts paid under the Family 
Allowances Act to the extent necessary to 
compensate for the increase in the cost of 
living since the said Act was first enacted. 


He said: . . I believe it is in the interest 
of Canada both at this time and in future 
years to see increased family allowances 
and in this way help to provide better 
food, better clothing, better educational 
opportunities and better medical care for 
growing Canadian children. . . 

An increase in the family allowance at 
this time is an investment in the future. 
It will mean that our children, who reach 
manhood and womanhood in better health, 
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will have the opportunity of receiving 
better education. It will mean that when 
they take their places as adults in our 
national life they will make a greater con- 
tribution to the production of our country 
because of their improved health standards 
and better educational qualifications. This 
increase in our national production will 
bring with it an improvement in our 
standard of living. . . 

Not only will an increase in family allow- 
ances contribute to a greater production of 
wealth in Canada in years to come, but if 
this country in the future is again called 
upon to face a national emergency such as 
we had between 1939 and 1945, I believe 
our young citizens would be better able to 
come to the defence of our way of life. 

When I introduced the resolution a year ~ 
ago the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare said that perhaps I had missed a 


more important point, that I should have 
been advocating that the age limit be 
increased from 16 to 18 years. All I say 
to the Minister on that point is that if 
the Government thinks that is a better 
way-to improve family allowances, than by 
increasing by some 60 per cent the basic 
rates, as I now advocate, I shall be per- 
fectly happy to accept such an amendment, 
and shall agree that such action would 
constitute a reasonable improvement in 
family allowances for the time being. 


I do feel however it is not right or fair 
for any government in any year to pass a 
social security measure and then, in years 
following, by permitting a condition of 
inflation to prevail, take away a large part 
of the social security effected by the 
measure. 


The increase in the cost of living has 
reduced by at least 40 per cent the effec- 
tiveness of amounts received for family 
allowances since August 1944. If we are to 
restore to the family allowance cheque the 
1945 value, then the present dollar value 
of those cheques needs to be increased by 
60 per cent. This would increase minimum 
payments from $5 to $8 per child per 
month, and maximum payments from $8 
to $13 per child per month. 

The cost-of-living index in August 1944, 
was 118-9, while in November 1952, it had 
risen to 184-8, or an increase in that period 
of time of more than 55 per cent. If one 
looks at the main items on which family 
allowance payments are spent one finds 
that while the clothing index was 121°5 in 
August 1944, in November of last year it 
stood at 205-5, or an increase of 69 per 
cent. In that same period of time the 
food index increased from 131-5 to 229, or 
an increase of 74 per cent. 

I say that in view of these increases of 
69 and 74 per cent on clothing and food, 
respectively, the suggestion I make that 
family allowance payments should now be 
increased to the extent of 60 per cent is 
a modest one, and something the Govern- 
ment should implement immediately. 

If one looks over some of the important 
food items he will find that the increase in 
cost is considerably greater than the 
general cost-of-living increase. For example, 
we realize that milk is the most important 
single item of diet in the life of every 
child, and we find that the price of milk 
has increased from 10:4 cents a quart in 
January 1944, to 21-1 cents in October 
1952. This increase was brought about 
mainly by general inflation, and a general 
increase in the cost of production and 
distribution. But in part, the increase was 


brought about by the fact that the Gov- 
ernment removed the subsidy that at one 
time it paid on milk. 

The price of stewing beef, one of the 
cheaper cuts of meat, increased from 22-7 
cents per pound in January of 1944 to 59-5 
cents in October 1952. Meat is a high 
protein food which is one of the essentials 
in the diet of children. I am sure that 
any medical man will tell you that it is 
necessary to good health. As I have 
pointed out, the cost of stewing beef 
increased by some 150 per cent. 


The general effect of the increase in the 
cost of living has been a decrease in the 
consumption of milk. In 1946 the con- 
sumption of milk in Canada was some 60 
million hundredweight; the consumption 
of milk in 1951 had decreased to 58,650,000 
hundredweight, or approximately two per 
cent. From 1941 to 1951 the population 
of Canada increased 18-6 per cent. In 
other words, in the period from 1944 to 
1952, although the consumption of milk was 
going down, on the other hand our popu- 
lation was increasing rapidly. From the 
figures that I have already given I esti- 
mate that from 1944 to 1952 the per capita 
consumption of milk in Canada went down 
10 per cent. 

I think part of the reason for the reduc- 
tion in the consumption of milk can be 
attributed to the fact that the family 
allowance cheque was steadily losing its 
purchasing power. There is no one in this 
House who can say that Canada cannot 
produce all the milk that our people can 
consume if they have the finances with 
which to purchase it. . . I believe that an 
increase in family allowances at this time 
would be followed by an increase in the 
consumption of milk and that in turn would 
react to the benefit of our dairy industry... 


The present family allowance cheque is 
pretty small. Five dollars per month will 
not buy many quarts of milk. Five dollars 
per month will not contribute very much 
toward the cost of providing for a new 
child coming into the home. During the 
debate last year I quoted an article from 
Life magazine which stated that in New 
York city it cost approximately $400 to 
provide all the things necessary for the 
well being of a newly-born child. The 
article went on to state that the various 
items of equipment, the utensils and cloth- 
ing necessary, might be purchased for as 
low as $275, but that was considered to be 
the rock bottom price. It would take a 
great many family allowance cheques to pay 
the cost of things necessary to provide for 
the care of a newly-born child even at 
that lower price. . . 
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While our defence expenditures may level 
off or decrease I hope for a continued 
increase in the real production of wealth 
in this country. In recent years our wealth 
has been increasing at the rate of between 
four and five per cent annually. That 
annual increase of between four and five 
per cent in our gross national production 
is sufficient to cover all our social security 
payments including family allowances, old 
age and blind pensions and those made 
under other measures. . . 


In advocating an increase in family 
allowances I would point out that the 
Minister of Fisheries (Mr. Sinclair), 
formerly Parliamentary Assistant to the 
Minister of Finance, in a _ well-delivered 
speech in this House before Christmas 
argued that social security payments were 
transfer payments, that they were not for 
the provision of materials and labour for 
the use of the government. In other words, 
an increase in family allowances does not 
increase the burden upon the Canadian 
people; an increase in family allowances 
merely transfers purchasing power from the 
more well-to-do to those less well-to-do, 
in this instance to Canadian parents. . . 


The question needs to be answered as to 
whether Canada can afford such an in- 
crease. I believe we can. I admit it is 
a considerable amount of money but I 
believe it can be paid, as I have said, out 
of our increased wealth production. I 
estimate that a 60-per-cent increase in the 
family allowance would cost the national 
treasury an additional $192 million in any 
one year. Our gross national production 
for the year ended March 31, 1952, was 
some $21-2 billion. The 60-per-cent in- 
crease in the family allowance that I am 
advocating represents less than one per cent 
of the gross national production. Let us 
take a look at what has been happening 
to the share of the gross national produc- 
tion that is being used for family allow- 
ances. In the fiscal year 1946-47 $245 
million was spent on family allowances. 
Our national wealth production in that year 
was some $12 billion. In other words, two 
per cent was paid out of our production 
in 1946-47 for the purpose of family 
allowances. 

For the year ended March 31, 1952, the 
amount paid for family allowances had 
increased to $320 million but our national 
production had increased to $21-2 billion, 
and family allowances in 1951-52 repre- 
sented only 14 per cent of our national 
production compared with two per cent in 
1946-47. The suggestion I make is that the 
percentage of our national production that 
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is used to provide family allowance pay- 
ments should not be allowed to decrease, 
and most certainly not to the extent of 
25 per cent over a five-year period. . . 


Mr. F. H. Larson (Kindersley): I could 
not take very serious issue with the Hon. 
Member when he feels that family allow- 
ances should be continued and increased as 
we can pay for them. He has made an 
impassioned appeal to many classes in this 
country including labour, the textile indus- 
try and the dairy industry. There is only 
one particular class to whom he did not 
make a very serious appeal, and that is 
the taxpayer. It is not the man who drives 
the Cadillac or the lady who wears the 
mink coat who pays the largest amount of 
taxes in this country, but the ordinary 
person like the Hon. Member and myself. 
We pay indirect taxes on _ practically 
everything we use. Most of the revenue 
of this country comes from that source. . . 

I feel that family allowances are very 
important, and I feel that as soon as we 
can collect enough money from the tax- 
payers to increase those allowances we 
should do so. But I believe that our one 
great aim should be to see that everyone 
in this country has an opportunity to get 
a job that will pay enough money to keep 
a family. Then our family allowances 
program, as it goes forward, could supple- 
ment the income that the father earned. 
As I say, I am greatly opposed to the 
measure the Hon. Member has brought 
forward. I am in favour of family allow- 
ances, because I certainly support whole- 
heartedly the Government that conceived 
them, introduced them and is paying them 
now. As soon as it is felt that we can 
afford to increase those allowances, then I 
shall be in favour of that... 


Mr. Ray Thomas (Wetaskiwin): Mr. 
Speaker, I am going to take about two 
minutes to speak in support of the motion 
. .. I believe, however, that there are one 
or two other considerations which the 
Government should take into account at 
the present time. The first is that, in my 
opinion, a larger income tax exemption 
should be allowed for those who are 
receiving family allowance. At the present 
time the exemption is pretty much of a 
joke. But more important than that point 
is this one. Before any increase is given, 
I believe that consideration should first be 
given to the extension of the age limit 
beyond 16 for those children who are carry- 
ing on with their education. In many cases, 
among the lower income families, we find 
that the children have to quit school after 
16. As a result of that fact their produc- 
tive capacity in later life is restricted. 
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As I say, we agree that the family allow- 
ancé is inadequate at the present time and 
we should like to see an increase in_ it. 
But at the same time I think that consider- 
ation should first be given to those children 
over the age of 16 who wish to continue 
their education. What the age limit would 
be is something I would leave to the Min- 
ister of National Health and Welfare (Mr. 
Martin). But in many cases the children 
are forced to quit school immediately upon 
reaching the age of 16 because the family 
income just does not allow them to go on... 


Mr. A. F. Macdonald (Edmonton East) : 
I hope that the Minister of Health and 
Welfare (Mr. Martin) will use his usual 
good judgment... I would ask him to make 
sure that it is within our ability at the 
present time to pay another $192 million a 
year to increase by 60 per cent the family 
allowance figure set out by the Hon. 
Member who proposed the resolution. 

This is one form of social security I 
wish to see retained on the statute books; 
and if it is ever going to be increased I 
want it to be increased to an amount we 
can sustain for all time to come. 


I would hope that when the Minister 
speaks he would take into consideration the 
amount of money involved, and that he 
would consider the resolution and, in the 
light of the amount of money available 
from the taxpayers of this country, con- 
sider the possibility of supporting an in- 
crease in this form of social legislation. 


Hon. Paul Martin (Minister of National 
Health and Welfare): ...No one has 
suggested, and I am sure no one will 
suggest, that the Government takes issue 
with the principle of the suggestion 
involved. Certainly to oppose this reso- 
lution, as I shall, for the reasons I shall 
give, will not justify anyone in saying that 
the administration or the supporters of the 
Government in the House do not believe in 
the principle of family allowances. . . 


The proposal put forward by my hon. 
friend is naturally one that captures and 
encourages the support of anyone who 
wants to see our children receive increas- 
ing opportunities. There is no one who 
could legitimately oppose that measure. 
But it is one thing to propose, and then 
it is another thing to be able to find: 
responsible and practicable means of carry- 
ing out that proposal. And I suggest with 
vigour and sincerity to the Hon. Member 
who proposed this resolution that his 
suggestion is not practicable. . . 


The significant thing, in answering the 
suggestion that the Government should 


commit the people of Canada to an 


expenditure of $192 million in addition to 
what has already been spent for family 
allowances, is that it is important to note 
the history of the administration of the 
measure. This would include not only its 
present total cost, but also all those related 
factors which would enable a responsible 
man to come to a conclusion as to 
whether or not at this time, in the light 
of overriding obligations in regard to 
health, or other obligations of the Gov- 
ernment, this is the moment to embark 
upon such a proposal. 

We have paid out in nine years in family 
allowances some $2,131 million. That is the 
amount up to December 31, 1952. The 
expenditure on family allowances for the 
fiscal year 1951-52 is to be found at pages 
140 and 141 of the report of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, 
which I tabled last Thursday. That report 
indicates that the estimated cost of family 
allowance payments in the fiscal year 1951- 
52 will total $320,880,854. 

That in itself represents a substantial 
sum of money. There is only one source 
from which that money can come—indeed, 
there is only one source from which any 
expenditure of this or any other govern- 
ment can come—and that is from the hard 
work of the people of the country. 


That fact cannot be emphasized too 
often; because it is one thing to suggest 
that there should be more social services 
—and I take second place to no Hon. 
Member in pressing for that objective—but, 
at the same time, if one wants to be 
responsible in his protagonism of legitimate 
social reform, there should constantly be 
brought home to the people a reminder as” 
to the only source of all government 
expenditures. 


May I say ... that the question before 
us is whether or not, in the face of the 
expenditure of $320 million for family 
allowances, apart altogether from what 
other expenditures are maintained in the 
field of health and welfare on federal 
account, we can honourably impose upon 
the people of Canada at this time a further 
expenditure of $190 million in connection 
with this one particular matter. 

When you add to that the fact that we 
are spending over $300 million on old age 
security payments, let alone the other 
expenditures which I am going to detail 
before I resume my seat,-I question very 
much whether the people of Canada would 
agree that this is the moment to embark 
upon this particular proposal. Not only 
do I question that; I would say to the 
hon. gentleman that my correspondence and 
contacts as Minister of National Health and 
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Welfare lead me to suggest that if there 
is any reform in connection with family 
allowances that is being put forward with 
greater vigour than any other, it is the 
suggestion made by the Hon. Member for 
Wetaskiwin (Mr. Thomas), who said that 
he would prefer to see the age qualification 
increased from 16 years to at least 18 
years. I would certainly agree with him 
that there seems to be greater justification 
and greater demand for that kind of reform 
than there is for the reform put forward 
in the motion now before us. . . 


I have given the estimated expenditures 
in family allowances for the fiscal year 1951- 
52. The figures for the calendar year 1952 
are very interesting indeed. They show a 
total of $330,827,545, with an average 
monthly payment from January 1952, to 
October 1952, of roughly $27 million. 
November and December of 1952 show an 
increase in family allowance payments, with 
the result that the average for those two 
months was a little over $28 million. In 
January 1952 we paid out in family allow- 
ances $27,400,000 to 1,956,183 families rep- 
resenting 4,496,739 children. In December, 
when the average monthly payment rose 
from $27 million to $28 million, payments 
were made to 2,021,745 families representing 
4,668,987 children. . . 

This Act was intended to benefit the 
great majority of the people. It was 
predicated upon the fact that 19 per cent 
of the working population of Canada is 
responsible for almost 84 per cent of the 
children of Canada up to 16 years of age. 
It was predicated upon the fact that our 
wage system does not take into account 


“the obligations of a parent with one or 


more children as compared with those of 
an employee who is not married. It was 
done in a way that no other country in 
the world has succeeded in doing, without 
in any way encouraging a disposition to 
depress the wage scale of the wage earners 
of the country. At first labour was a little 
concerned about this measure, and not 
unnaturally so. They had seen the experi- 
ence of France and at least 20 other 
countries of the world where family 
allowance schemes were in existence and 
where their maintenance had been used, 
not to add to the daily receipt of income 
by the wage earner but as a means of 
depressing wages, as a means of substituting 
payments by the state for the fact that the 
employer had failed to carry out his 
obligation in terms of economic return to 
his employees. 


I ...make no apology for the attitude I 
am taking with regard to this proposal. In 
fact in taking the attitude that I do, I feel 
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I am strengthening the structure upon 
which the family allowance measure in this 
country is based. I want to see it pre- 
served. I do not want steps taken now 
which might result later in a serious reduc- 
tion in this or in any other social welfare 
measure. That has happened in Great 
Britain; it is happening today in France. 
That has’ happened in Belgium and in at 
least four other European countries. It 
has happened in at least three Latin- 
American countries that I know of. 

The estimate for the fiscal year 1953-54 
for family allowance payments is $347 
million. We estimate that the increase on 
the basis of the present program is from 
$12 million to $15 million annually. . . 


It is interesting to note the percentage 
of net national income spent on family 
allowances in the four countries, including 
Canada. It will be seen that on this basis 
of comparison Canada is ahead of Australia 
and Great Britain, our percentage being 
1:86, Australia’s 1-44 and Great Britain’s 
-55, while New Zealand is higher than 
Canada, being 2:62. But taking the rela- 
tion of family allowances to other social 
security expenditures—and this is some- 
thing we must do when we consider a 
proposal of the magnitude put forward by 
the Hon. Member whose motion we are 
now discussing—in Canada for 1951-52 
family allowances represented 25-5 per cent 
of all social security expenditures. This is 
a larger proportion than in any of the 
three countries I have mentioned. It is 
larger than Australia whose percentage is 
23-3, than New Zealand whose percentage 
is 25:5, and than Great Britain whose per- 
centage is 4:5. 

Therefore if we were to adopt the pro- 
posal the result would be that in relation 
to other social security benefits we in 
Canada would be spending much more on 
family allowances than on our other social 
security measures. What one has to do— 
because there is a limit to the availability 
of money for these purposes—is to consider 
the effect of any particular proposal on 
existing measures or upon other proposals 
or projects that the administration may 
have in mind... 

It seems to me we have to keep in mind 
three important considerations. First, of 
all, as the Hon. Member for Skeena (Mr. 
Applewhaite) mentioned, family allowances, 
or any other social benefits, were never 
intended to cover the complete cost of 
child maintenance. That is what any social 
benefit is, a contribution toward some form — 
of maintenance. It cannot be anything 
else; and certainly if family allowances 


were intended to provide for full main- 
tenance we would have to acknowledge at 
once that we had changed the character. of 
our economic and social system. The 
second point to consider is that, without 
any increase in the amounts of benefit 
family allowances this year will cost us 
$332 million and some odd _ thousand. 
Third, each year there is an increase in 
the cost of this measure by some $12 
million. 


Now, the House will no doubt agree that, 
in the face of the fact that we are engaged 
in a commitment to spend over $2 billion 
for national defence, for preparations to 
preserve our way of life, together with 
other tremendous but I think responsible 
expenditures in the field of social welfare, 
and having in mind the universal demand 
that is made by hon. gentlemen opposite 
for a cut in taxation, it is hardly respon- 
sible at this time, in respect of this one 
measure, to make the proposal that has 
been made. If one were to calculate the 
suggestions for expenditures made on the 
other side, and place those alongside the 
charges that are being made against this 
Government, I am sure that would be the 
greatest demonstration of lack of logic that 
the political life of Canada has ever 
witnessed. . . 


I have indicated that this year we will 
spend $332 million in family allowances. 
When you consider the huge amount in- 
volved, it would not be unnatural to expect 
that we would be spending, by way of 
total administration costs, much more 
than is being spent. Last year the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare spent 
in the administration of this gigantic pro- 
gram less than $2 million, specifically 
$1,858,000; Treasury spent $2,627,335; 
Public Works, which looks after our ten 
regional offices, spent $234,758. The whole 
administration cost of family allowances, 
administered by the federal Government, 
was $4,720,093. I doubt if you could find 
a better example of careful accounting and 
careful expenditure. . . 


I feel, Mr. Speaker, that this very dry 
recital of the facts from our point of view 
will be a conclusive answer to the hon. 
gentleman who is proposing this resolution. 
It is not a denial of the validity of the 
principle. We believe in family allowances 
within our capacity and to the extent that 
we are able to meet other obligations. This 
suggestion has been made from other 
quarters of the House as well, and we 
should like to be able to accede to it at 
this time. For the reasons I have given, 
I believe we should not accede to it... I 
move the adjournment of the debate. 


Mr. Deputy Speaker: Mr. Martin moves, 
seconded by Mr. Fournier (Hull) that this 
debate be now adjourned. 

The House divided on the motion, which 
was agreed to on the following division: 


~ Yeas, 91; Nays, 40. 


Voluntary Revocable Check-off 


January 20 

The House resumed, from “Tuesday, 
January 138, consideration of the motion of 
Mr. Knowles for the second reading of 
Bill No. 2, to amend the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 
(voluntary revocable check-off). 

Mr. Paul E. Coté (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour): When 
I adjourned the debate last Tuesday I was 
examining certain views that had been 
expressed in a previous debate by some of 
the main supporters of the amendment 
which is now before the House. I had 
occasion more particularly to refer to the 
debate on the Maintenance of Railway 
Operation Act of 1950, and to the remarks 
of both the leader of my hon. friend, the 
Hon. Member for Rosetown-Biggar (Mr. 
Coldwell) and the Hon. Member for 
Vancouver East (Mr. MacInnis). I also 
referred to statements made by the Hon. 
Member for Spadina (Mr. Croll), and at 
the time of the adjournment I still had one 
or two statements by the Hon. Member 
for Spadina that I wished to put on the 
record. 

All those quotations which I have offered 
for the consideration of the House were 
intended at that time—and I use them in 
this debate for the same purpose—to indi- 
cate how important it is for the welfare 
of the Canadian worker and for the peaceful 
development of our industry as a whole 
that the utmost freedom should be left to 
collective bargaining between the two 
partners in industry. 

During the debate on the Maintenance 
of Railway Operation Act of two years ago, 
the Hon. Member for Spadina placed a 
great deal of importance on this basic 
principle of free collective bargaining in 
industry. I have quoted a few sentences 
from his remarks in this regard, and I 
wish to add this one which will be found 
on page 41 of Hansard for the fall session 
of 1950:— 

I believe that compulsory arbitration 
means the death of collective bargaining. 
It is all very well to say that we shall 
apply this principle only in this case, but 
we have done damage to a fundamental 
principle of freedom. 


In my several participations in debates 
on this matter of the voluntary revocable 
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check-off, I have always sustained that 
particular point. Should this bill be passed 
and the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act be amended to make it 
compulsory to have the voluntary revoc- 
able check-off, we would, using the words 
of the Hon. Member for Spadina, be doing 
damage to a fundamental principle of 
freedom. 

I should like to quote from the speech 
that the mover of this amendment made 
in the same debate in the fall of 1950, and 
which I submit is most relevant to the 


point. It will be found at page 41 of 
Hansard of that session :— 
I share the view that has just been 


expressed by the Hon. Member for Spadina, 
and which was also put forward by my 
leader and by the Member for Vancouver 
Fast, that it is in the public interest also, 
indeed that it is of primary importance, that 
there be no interference with the principle 
of free collective bargaining. 


The Hon. Member for Cape Breton 
South (Mr. Gillis) also participated in that 
debate and expounded his views on the 
basic principle of industrial relations in this 
country and on free collective bargaining. 
He had this to say, as reported at page 48 
of Hansard:— 

I am convinced that you cannot write a 
trade-union agreement on the floor of the 
House of Commons. The former Minister 
of Labour made that statement many times 
and I agreed; you cannot do it. 

We are setting a precedent that will be 
taken as a pattern by industry in this 
country if and when the bargaining gets a 
little tough. The simple and easy thing to 
do then will be to break off, throw the 
matter into the lap of the Government and 
have a bill passed. 


On page 49 the Hon. Member had this 
to say :— 

I believe we did a good job of writing a 
national labour code, but do not forget that 
this bill automatically wipes out many pro- 
visions of that code as it applies to this 
dispute. 


The Hon. Member for York West (Mr. 
Adamson) also participated in the debate, 
and made an interesting contribution which 
I should like to place on record, when he 
said :— 

I object as strenuously as does any other 
Member of this House to compulsion of any 
sort in labour-management disputes or in 
anything that has to do with collective 
bargaining. 


While I cannot recall definitely the stand 
taken by the Hon. Member for York West 
on measures of this kind when they were 
presented to the House in years past, I 
wish to stress that all the other Hon. 
Members to whom I have referred have 
approved the principle of this amending 
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bill, and by so doing have taken a position 
which is in direct conflict with the state- 
ments made by them during the debate on 
the Maintenance of Railway Operation Act 
in 1950. 

If on the one hand Parliament should 
preserve by all possible means the freedom 
of action of both management and labour 
when they get together and attempt in 
good faith to reach common agreement, 
then the amending bill proposed by the 
Hon. Member for Winnipeg North Centre 
(Mr. Knowles) becomes quite objection- 
able. It may not mean very much in 
itself, because what it proposes to intro- 
duce is, after all, only the slightest 
possible measure of union _ security, 
described in the amending bill as the 
voluntary revocable check-off. But once 
the principle is applied of interference by 
Parliament in matters which have thus far 
been left with labour and management to 
discuss, and upon which they can surely 
agree, there will be no limit to the powers 
of Parliament in future years for further 
interference, in circumstances which might 


be much more important than those 
surrounding the voluntary revocable 
check-off. 


While I have not the exact reference 
before me, I do recollect that on one 
occasion in the past, when the Hon. 
Member for Vancouver East (Mr. 
MacInnis) was discussing a similar bill, I 
asked him if the bill were passed whether 
he and his party would be satisfied to 
leave it at that, and give a guarantee 
that it would not be considered as a 
precedent; that they would not come here 
year after year asking for more and more 
interference by Parliament in matters of 
collective bargaining. He said, “No, that 
is not the end; that is just the beginning”. 
I can vouch for his reply on that occa- 
sion. So, that means a policy of opening 
the door wider and wider as the years go 
by, and some day bringing Parliament to 
a position of dictating by statute what the 
wages, hours of work and conditions of work 
will be in any plant or industry coming 
under the jurisdiction of Parliament. . . 

I have quoted several statements from 
the late Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, but, 
after having placed on record the observa- 
tions of those who have supported bills of» 
this kind in the past, I should like to ~ 
quote one further sentence from the late 
Mr. Mitchell, so that Hon. Members may 


compare his views with those which the 
supporters of this bill have expressed on 
another occasion. This» is what Mr. 
Mitchell said :— 

Legislation of this nature will fail in its 
fundamental objective i it introduces 
features of a coercive character which only 
result in driving employers and employees 
further apart. That would make it more 
difficult for them to establish those friendly 
relations of goodwill and co-operation which 
are so necessary. 


Some hon. Members: Six o’clock. 
On motion of Mr. Coté (Verdun-La 
Salle) the debate was adjourned. 


January 23 


The House resumed from Tuesday, 
January 20, consideration of the motion 
of Mr. Knowles for the second reading 
of Bill No. 2, to amend the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
(voluntary revocable check-off). 


Mr. Paul E. Coté (Parliamentary 
Assistant to the Minister of Labour): 

. in the Act which this bill attempts to 
amend prohibitions have been enacted; 
duties and privileges have been deter- 
mined for both sides, that of management 
and that of labour. But in opposing the 
bill before the House my thesis is pre- 
cisely that in the Act Parliament has kept 
away froma field which has always been 
the exclusive privilege of management and 
labour, namely that of collective bargain- 
ing. Since matters of check-off and matters 
of union security generally have, by 
tradition, been reserved as matters appro- 
priate for collective bargaining I con- 
tended, as I still contend, that Parliament 
should not interfere. 

If Parliament enacts the bill which we 
are now considering, we will be setting a 
precedent of interference by Parliament in 
the field of collective bargaining. The 
precedent having been set, there is no 
reason why, on other occasions in years 
to come, Parliament should not be called 
upon to entertain other amendments which 
would bring the state further and further 
on in that field of collective bargaining. 

The two groups, those favouring the 
passing of this bill and those’ opposing it, 
are anxious to see the trade unions of this 


-country gain strength, prestige and influence 


throughout the years to come. Rightly or 
wrongly—and there are differences of 
opinion—this question of check-off is con- 
sidered as a procedure for the collecting 
of union dues which tends to strengthen 
the position of a union in a plant. 

I agree with the principle of the check- 
off of union dues, as do those who are 
sponsoring the bill. What differentiates the 


two attitudes in this matter is that we on 
this side of the House feel that it is a 
matter which should be left to labour and 
management to discuss and negotiate 
between themselves, while my friends 
opposite claim at this time that this is a 
matter that should be enforced by statutory 
action. 


In the past my hon. friends opposite had 
a stronger argument in support of their 
contention on this particular matter, when 
they referred to the situation in the Cana- 
dian railways and deplored the attitude of 
the railway companies, who had opposed 
the acceptance of any measure of check-off. 
The companies seemed strongly determined 
not to change their attitude. As a matter 
of fact the Hon. Member for Winnipeg 
North Centre did refer to the brief which 
the Railway Association had _ circulated 
among the membership of this House and 
outside of this House at the time the 
companies raised several objections to any 
legislation in the nature of the bill which 
is now being considered. 


If I may, I should like to emphasize 
that their main objections were the follow- 
ing. The first was that the introduction 
as a statutory obligation upon all employers 
of what is essentially a matter of bargaining 
is fundamentally unsound. Their second 
objection was that the extent of the burden 
of the enforced check-off upon separate 
industries will vary greatly, and that it will 
be very serious upon some of them, for 
instance, on the major railway companies. 
Their third objection was that the major 
railway companies deal with 27 different 
organizations representing over 150,000 
employees, and from any or all of such 
organizations requests for check-offs might 
be received. The fourth objection was 
that these railway companies have 
employees throughout the country from 
coast to coast, many of whom are located 
at isolated points, but of necessity the 
accounting and payroll procedures are 
centralized at relatively few points, sub- 
stantially distant from many of the places 
of employment. Another objection was 
that this centralized accounting procedure 
of necessity requires the handling of a large 
volume of work in a limited period of time, 
and there is a period of only two weeks 
from the close of a pay period until pay 
cheques must be available for delivery to 
the employees, including all the time the 
payrolls and pay cheques are in transit and 
the time involved in connection with 
auditing payrolls and preparing pay 
cheques. And finally they objected on the 
basis that there are differences in the 
amounts of the dues collected by the 
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various unions. In some cases, the union 
dues payable are dependent upon minimum 
monthly earnings. 

I do not intend to speak at any great 
length on the recent agreement which was 
concluded between the brotherhoods repre- 
senting the non-operating trades of the 
railway companies last December 19,... 
nevertheless I wish to refer to the agree- 
ment which was concluded on December 19 
in order to show that through negotiation, 
and in spite of the seven or eight serious 
objections which the railway companies 
had interposed throughout the years in 
their negotiations with labour organiza- 
tions in order to avoid any bargaining or 
any conclusion of an agreement on the 
matter of the check-off, in spite of all that 
there was included in the agreement of last 
December, to which I have referred, a 
provision for the check-off of union dues, 
which my hon. friend who introduced this 
bill has read in extenso, and to which I 
should also like to quote. It is found on 
page 43 of the report of the conciliation 
board, and reads as follows:— 

With regard to the check-off, the board 
is of opinion that, as every employee now 
has the same right as any other creditor to 
assign the whole or any part of any debt, 
present or future owing to him, the proposed 


clause is one that should properly form part 
of the new agreements. 


As a matter of fact, in the language in 
which this recommendation was set out in 
the agreement, and I can say my hon. 
friend recognizes, I think, that the provision 
goes beyond the provision of the bill we are 
now considering. 


If through the usual bargaining process 
the brotherhoods or organized labour gener- 
ally have succeeded in concluding an 
agreement on a matter such as the check- 
off, which was subject to such strong 
irreductible opposition on the part of 
management in years gone by, I cannot see 
that today the bill now before us can be 
supported even to the extent to which it 
received support in the last few years. I 
do not claim, and I have never contended 
in the past, that at no time in the future 
would it not be possible to consider the 
propriety of any measure such as the one 
submitted by the Hon. Member for 
Winnipeg North Centre, but I claim that 
any such measure should not be intro- 
duced in this House before prior consul- 
tation with management and _ labour 
organizations in this country, and without 
securing their approval on the basic prin- 
ciple of this or any like measure. 

At the time the late Humphrey Mitchell 
introduced the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, either in the 
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House or in committee he expressed the 
view to the Hon. Member for Vancouver 
East or the Hon. Member for Cape Breton 
South (Mr. Gillis), that it would be pre- 
mature and perhaps not right to attempt 
to revise or to alter the basic principles 
of the Act until some experience had been 
gained of its workings. To a direct ques- 
tion he replied that in his estimation that 
period should be at least five years. The 
Act came into force in September 1948, and 
that five-year period will be up next fall. 


The information I have is that the Act 
is functioning well, and that the Canada 
Labour Relations Board has been gathering 
important and useful jurisprudence on 
matters of certification of unions and so on. 
I should think that the material obtained 
from the administration of the Act, the 
experience gained by officers of the Depart- 
ment, by leaders of trade unions and of 
management organizations would be such 
that we might consider at the next session 
of this Parliament, or at the conclusion of 
the five-year period IJ have mentioned, 
examining the old Act in the light of that 
experience. I think that would be a proper 
procedure to follow. I do not think it 
would be wise to attempt to amend such 
an important Act such as this piecemeal. 
We are being asked through this bill 
sponsored by the Hon. Member for 
Winnipeg North Centre to do away with 
one of the basic principles of the Act, the 
absolute freedom of collective bargaining 
to which management and labour are 
committed... 


I should like to ask a question of the 
Hon. Member for Vancouver Hast. I ask 
him in all sincerity whether he would not 
approve of the suggestion that we should 
not try to amend this Act piecemeal, but 
should take advantage of the first oppor- 
tunity to examine the Act and_revise it 
if necessary, following the same procedure 
followed when the Act was first introduced. 
Would that not be the best way to attempt 
to bring about a betterment of the Act? 


Mr. Angus MacInnis (Vancouver Hast): 
Mr. Speaker, I shall answer the question 
asked by the Parliamentary Assistant before 
I go on to say what I intended to say on 
the second reading of this bill. If the idea 
he is proposing is accepted, that Acts 
should not be amended before a certain 
period of time has elapsed, then no Act 
would be amended except when the Gov- 
ernment—it would have to be the Gov- 
ernment—believed that a complete revision 
should take place. I do not accede to that 
theory at all. I believe this House—that 


is what we are here for—should amend 
legislation whenever we believe it would 
be in the public interest. 

There is another reason why this 
particular amendment should not be con- 
sidered as a fundamental change in the 
Act. The amendment proposed in the bill 
sponsored by the Hon. Member for 
Winnipeg North Centre (Mr. Knowles) 
was approved when the committee on 
industrial relations was considering the bill 
before it became law. When the bill came 
into this House a motion was moved to 
rescind or delete the decision of the com- 
mittee, and that was carried in the House. 
Therefore we are not asking for some- 
thing that has not been before the indus- 
trial relations committee, or that has not 
been approved by the committee of 1948... 

May I call the attention of the Parlia- 
mentary Assistant to the fact that almost 
the first provision in the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 
dictates to workers and employers what 
they must do. It tells them that they 
must meet together and bargain together 
in good faith. That is something I am 
sure the Parliamentary Assistant would 
have strenuously objected to ten or fifteen 
years ago, if he had been in the House and 
such a proposal had been made. That step 
having been taken, other steps just as 
far-reaching have also been taken in the 
short time the Act has been in effect. Let 
us see what the bill does. The amend- 
ment reads as follows:— 

Upon request of a trade union entitled to 
bargain collectively under this Act on behalf 
of a unit of employees and upon receipt of 
a Tequest in writing signed by any employee 
in such unit, the employer of such employee 
shall, until the employee in writing with- 
draws such request, periodically deduct, and 
pay out of the wages due to such employee 
to the person designated by the trade union 
to receive the same, the union dues of such 
employee; and the employer shall furnish to 
such trade union the names of the employees 


who have given and withdrawn such 
authority. 


I do not agree that Parliament would 
be dictating to either employer or employee 
if this amendment were passed. As a 
matter of fact Parliament would not be 
going any further than conciliation and 
arbitration boards have already gone in this 
direction. I think it was pointed out by 
the Parliamentary Assistant that the check- 
off was made part of the recent agreement 
reached between the railway companies and 
the non-operating employees. . . 

We are not asking for any more in this 
amendment than is implicitly stated in the 
provision contained in the new agreements 
affecting the railways. Since we have had 
the so-called Rand formula in effect a 


principle has been developed the suggestion 
of which only a few years ago would have 
been considered outrageous, namely that 
all employees of an organization or indus- 
try covered by an agreement, whether or 
not they are members of the trade union, 
must pay trade union dues. The principle 
there is quite sound. The union provides 
advantages to the employees covered by 
the agreement, to those who are not 
members of the union as well as to those 
who are; but when such a_ provision 
does not apply, namely that non-union 
employees must pay union dues, non-union 
employees get the advantages without any 
expense whatever on their part. As a 
matter of fact it has been recognized that 
these non-union employees are spongers, 
and such a condition should not be toler- 
ated in a properly organized democratic 
society... 


Mr. Coté (Verdun-La Salle): I think 
these are three important questions. . . 

First, the Hon. Member has extended the 
meaning of my contention that we should 
rather favour revision of the Act by the 
same procedure that was followed when it 
was introduced, than bring amendments 
piecemeal. The Hon. Member said that 
we do carry amending bills regularly in 
this House and it would not be a good 
move to have a bill amending an existing 
statute opposed with the suggestion that 
the whole Act should be revised in each 
instance. I suggest that the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
is not an ordinary Act. It is one which 
deals with human relations and, precisely 
on account of that, there are basic prin- 
ciples which should not be changed piece- 
meal. ‘There was a specific purpose in 
laying down the basic principles of this 
important Act, and in submitting them for 
approval by organizations of labour ‘and 
management and by the members of this 
House, through a committee. The Act 
should not be altered in any of its basic 
features without the whole Act being con- 
sidered through the same process. 

In the second place, the Hon. Member 
says that at the very beginning of the Act 
there is a provision making it compulsory 
for labour and management to negotiate. 
He says that we already have that com- 
pulsory feature at the very beginning of 
the Act. Yes, labour and management are 
obliged to get together and bargain in 
good faith; but the Act does not say in 
any way what the bargain shall be. I say 
to my hon. friend that this bill would be 
one that would tell the parties what they 
must include in their agreements as far as 
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union security is concerned, namely the 
voluntary revocable check-off of union dues. 

Mr. J. H. Dickey (Halifax): ...My 
particular concern in so far as the subject 
matter of the bill is concerned has been 
the position of the employees of our two 
great railway systems. It has always 
appeared to me that their position has been 
one of the more important factors in con- 
sidering the provisions of our labour code 
and the suggested amendment contained 
in this bill. I am not going to put on 
record any quotations which indicate the 
stand I have taken in the past but I 
would like to say that, in addition to 
expressing my views in the House here, I 
have felt that it is the duty of Members 
of Parliament to discuss questions of this 
kind with their constituents to determine 
what their views are and whether or not 
they have any suggestions about how these 
questions can be approached and dealt with. 

For that reason I have discussed on a 
number of occasions the exact subject 
matter of this bill with friends of mine in 
the membership of railway unions in my 
constituency of Halifax. I have found that 
some of them agreed with the general 
position that I have taken in the matter, 
and some of them did not agree. My 
position, as far as they were concerned, 
was to urge that, if they wished to have 
a check-off, they should present those 
wishes to the companies in the course of 
their regular collective bargaining, with the 
objective of attempting to secure the kind 
of check-off they wished through that 
process. I have also taken the opportunity 
of expressing my views to one of the rail- 
way companies about what they should do; 
that they should consider this question as 
a matter of collective bargaining and not 
expect Parliament to deal with it as a 
matter of legislation. 


Some hon. Members: Six o’clock. 


On motion of Mr. Dickey the debate was 
adjourned. 


January 27 
The House resumed, from Friday, 
January 23, consideration of the motion of 
Mr. Knowles for the second reading of 
Bill No. 2, to amend the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Dispute Investigation Act 
(voluntary revocable check-off), 


Mr. J. H. Dickey (Halifax): Mr. 
Speaker, when the consideration of this 
bill was last before the House I had begun 
a few remarks in relation to it. When 
the debate adjourned I had been referring 
to this legislation and to the history of 
the consideration of similar bills in this 
House. I had pointed out that it was my 
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view, and a view shared by many Hon. 
Members, that a subject matter of this 
kind was something that should be left to 
the process of collective bargaining. I had 
pointed out that my main concern with 
regard to this matter was as it affected the 
employees of our two great national rail- 
way systems, and the steps I had taken in 
an attempt’ to do what I could to see that 
both parties concerned, management and 
labour in this particular industry, considered 
their positions with respect to the check-off 
from that point of view rather than to 
await or expect any legislative action on 
the part of this Parliament to deal with it. 

In his very complete and excellent speech 
on this matter the last day the House 
considered it, the Parliamentary Assistant 
to the Minister of Labour (Mr. Coté) 
referred to the recent settlement of differ- 
ences between the railway management and 
the non-operating employees, and the new 
contract which had been entered into 
between the railways and the unions rep- 
resenting those classifications of their 
employees; and he pointed out that as 
one of the terms of this recent agreement 
the employees had been granted a form 
of union security, the check-off, on what I 
believe to be a very much more favourable 
and more satisfactory basis than would be 
provided under the provisions of the enact- 
ment which is before the House this 
afternoon and which in virtually identical 
form has been before this House in previous 
sessions. 


I believe that the conclusion of this 
agreement between the railways and the 
unions representing their non-operating 
employees is a vindication of the position 
that has been taken in this matter by the 
Minister of Labour and by Hon. Members 
who have indicated views similar to those 
expressed by him and by the Parliamentary 
Assistant. It is certainly a vindication of 
the position of a former Minister of Labour, 
the late Humphrey Mitchell. . . 


It must be obvious to all who are inter- 
ested in and understand the labour move- 
ment that the position he took in those 
days has certainly been vindicated by the 
events of this year which were referred to 
in his speech the other evening by the 
Parliamentary Assistant. . . 


The late Humphrey Mitchell always used 
to say that what governments can give 
governments can take way, and he did not 
want to see essential elements of working 
conditions, conditions of labour and all that 
sort of thing, which he regarded as matters 
for collective bargaining, brought into the 
realm of the kind of thing about which we 
legislate in Parliament. 


I support that view. That is the reason 
for the stand I have expressed on many 
occasions in the House, and which I repeat 
today. I think the probabilities are—and 
I would hope this would occur—that the 
step taken to establish the Rand formula 
check-off for the non-operating unions of 
the railways will gradually be extended and 
adopted in respect of other employees who 
would be affected by this legislation. I 
should think that, in that event, the end 
result would be much more favourable, 
both from the point of view of labour and 
of management, in all the industries which 
come under the provisions of our national 
labour code. . . 


Mr. C. E. Johnston (Bow River): ...It 
has been said by speakers on the govern- 
ment side of the House that the proper way 
to deal with a bill of this kind is to refer 
it to the industrial relations committee. I 
recall back in 1948 that this very question 
came up before the committee. Of course 
I realize that the present Minister of 
Labour (Mr. Gregg) was not Minister at 
that time, the Minister then being the late 
Hon. Humphrey Mitchell. 

This question has been given lengthy 
consideration in the committee on a number 
of occasions. I remember it was given a 
thorough going over in the industrial rela- 
tions committee in 1948, and the com- 
mittee voted in favour of having a 
voluntary revocable check-off provision 
included in the legislation. When the bill 
was reported back to the House it was the 
then Minister of Labour who caused that 
provision to be rescinded. If the same 
attitude is to be taken when the committee 
is next set up as was taken at that. time, 
no good purpose can be served in even 
having it referred to the committee. The 
attitude of the Government, as it has been 
presented. to us during this debate, does 
not seem to have changed from what it 
was at that time. 

I cannot understand why there should be 
so much government objection to having 
a voluntary revocable check-off provision 
in our labour code. The compulsory check- 
off is included in the legislation in Alberta 
having to do with our teachers. 
knowledge there has never been any objec- 
tion either from teachers’ organizations, 
from school boards or from anyone else 
about that legislation. I understand that 
similar legislation has worked quite satis- 
factorily in Saskatchewan. 

I think I am safe in saying that all of 
the mining contracts in Alberta contain a 
voluntary revocable check-off provision. It 
is true that that is not by legislation but 
by negotiation, but the provision is there 
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just the same and there has been no com- 
plaint in that regard. I feel quite sure 
there would be no complaint in connection 
with the mining contracts if that provision 
were in the legislation. Both types, the 
compulsory check-off and the voluntary 
check-off, are working there, and certainly 
no objection has ever been raised. 

It is all very well to say that this should 
be done by negotiation. The Government 
has pointed to the new contract which was 
entered into on December 19 between the 
non-operating employees and the railroads 
as indicating the method that should be 
followed. Mr. Speaker, as I well remem- 
ber when I was teaching in the province of 
Alberta, there were a very small number 
of us who continued to pay our fees to 
the Alberta teachers’ organization. A great 
many of those people who were teaching 
and this applies to all types of labour 
—would only pay their dues when they 
found themselves in need of assistance 
from the association. That point should 
be remembered. 

Anyone who has had anything to do with 
labour organizations, be they teachers or 
miners, knows that you just cannot carry 
on an organization without proper financial 
assistance. . . 

It is most difficult indeed for any workers’ 
organizations to carry on unless they have 
a very definite means of getting financial 
assistance. There is no doubt in anyone’s 
mind that the labour organizations have 
given in the past and are now giving a 
service to their members which has resulted 
in raising their standard of living very 
materially. It is they who have improved 
the working conditions of working people 
in this country more than any other type 
of organization. Everyone acknowledges 
that, and these unions can only function 
if they have some means of raising the 
necessary funds to carry on. They have 
found by experience that it is most difficult 
to. carry on in the manner in which the 
Government would have them carry on... 


Mr. L. Cardin (Richelieu-Verchéres): ... 
I do not believe that anyone has really 
been opposed to the voluntary revocable 
check-off proposed by the Hon. Member 
for Winnipeg North Centre (Mr. Knowles). 
There is nothing radically wrong with the 
principle, and no one on this side of the 
House objects to it. However, there can 
be some question about its efficiency. As 
the Hon. Member himself has stated, this 
particular principle of the voluntary revoc- 
able check-off does exist in most of the 
provinces. As it is applied in practically 
all industries where unions are authorized 
by their respective labour commissioners, 
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I do not believe that anything would be 
added by having federal legislation on the 
subject. As the Hon. Member says, the 
motion can do no more than give a 
minimum amount of union security, so the 
purpose of the motion itself would not 
avail a great deal for union security of 
which everyone is in favour. The par- 
ticular principle already exists in the 
different provinces and is applied in practi- 
cally all the large industries of the 
provinces. 

There is one other question which to 
my mind is rather important, and it is a 
question of policy. I have not been here 
sufficiently long to know what the exact 
policy of the Government is on this 
subject but I personally feel that the 
federal Legislature, as a matter of principle, 
should keep out of business and industry 
as much as it possibly can... 

I believe that, as a matter of policy, the 
federal Government should only in case 
of absolute necessity, but not as a general 
practice or policy, invade the field of 
industry, which to my mind should be left 
under the control of the provincial Gov- 
ernments. May I say that since the 
voluntary revocable check-off exists in the 
provinces; since it applies to most indus- 
tries throughout Canada; since it can give 
only a minimum amount of union security, 
then I do not see any point in passing 
this bill. I feel that I should vote against 
such a measure. 


Mr. J. A. Byrne (Kootenay East): Mr. 
Speaker, the Hon. Member for Richelieu 
(Mr. Cardin), who has just taken his seat, 
put his finger on the crux of this situation. 
He has pointed out that many of the 
provinces have provided for the voluntary 
revocable check-off in industries over which 
the provinces have jurisdiction. The federal 
labour code applies to those industries 
which are interprovincial in character, and 
therefore do not come within the legislative 
competence of the provincial governments. 
The people who are employed in those 
industries, such as communications and so 
forth, are therefore a group of people who 
might be termed second-class citizens, 
because of the fact that they do not come 
under provincial jurisdiction, and because 
of the fact that their unions have to deal 
on a national basis for many of their 
benefits. 


Now, I believe the most important 
reason for the voluntary revocable check-off 
is that it does bring the employer and 
employee together on a basis of recognition. 
While forcing the employer to give recog- 
nition to the union, after a time it removes 
the feeling of animosity that existed before 
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this measure of security was obtained. When 
an employee makes an assignment of his 
wages for any other purpose, it has been 
honoured by the employer. In the case of 
income tax collections for the federal 
Government it is not even necessary to 
make a written assignment of your wages. 
The assignment of a portion of an 
employee’s wages each month for the pay- 
ment of bonds has been accepted as a good 
policy. Deductions are made for other 
purposes, such as housing loans and welfare 
societies; and in cases where employees 
band together for the purpose of insuring 
their health, they may have the premiums 
deducted from their wages. When an 
employer refuses to honour a written 
assignment for another body, an organiza- 
tion just as important as the employer 
organization, then it necessarily causes a 
feeling of resentment and does not act in 
the best interests of labour relations. Some 
employers refuse to accept this principle, 
yet in the provinces where the principle 
has been accepted we find the very best 
of labour relations and the unions enjoy 
some measure of security. 


I would say to the House that there is 
a very limited amount of compulsion in the 
voluntary revocable check-off .. . 


February 3 


The House resumed, from ‘Tuesday, 
January 27, consideration of the motion 
of Mr. Knowles for the second reading of 
Bill No. 2, to amend the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act 
(voluntary revocable check-off). 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): In rising to speak to this bill, 
Mr. Speaker, I should like to say to the 
Hon. Member for Winnipeg North Centre 
(Mr. Knowles) that his introduction of it 
has served a very useful purpose because 
it has evoked an interesting debate. I 
should like to thank all those who took 
such an active part in that debate... 


- I do believe in union security. I see 
nothing wrong in union security measures, 
even though I much prefer those that are 
freely agreed upon by labour and manage- 
ment. I am very pleased indeed when I 
learn that new collective agreements have 
been signed providing for union security 
for the first time, or extending for the 
second and third time the scope of previous 
provisions. I am pleased when _ these 
agreements have been reached freely by 
the two parties. My reasons for feeling 
that way are, first, that I am in favour 
of collective bargaining; second, I believe 
in the value of having strong and stable 
labour unions in Canada. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, there are a good 
many Members in this House who sincerely 
do not want to see employers compelled 
by legislation to initiate a check-off in their 
plants, any more than they want to see a 
prohibition against the union security 
measures in our legislation here. The 
question has been asked as to whether it 
is necessary or desirable that a responsible 
union should derive its stability from 
government-imposed conditions rather than 
freely negotiated agreements. That, I 
think, is the question to which we need 
to give a great deal of thought and study. 

In closing his speech on the motion for 
second reading of the bill, my hon. friend 
said he was encouraged by the fact that 
this principle has now been accepted by 
the railway companies and by the union 
representatives of many of their employees. 
I would say to him that the only principle 
the railways or the employees accepted was 
the principle of a negotiated check-off, 
freely agreed upon in the process of collec- 
tive bargaining. The principle contained 
in the provisions of Bill No. 2 is the 
principle of a legislated check-off, with the 
word “voluntary” applying only to the 
individual employee and having no recip- 
rocal connotation for the employer. . . 


It should not be forgotten that our law 
dealing with industrial relations already 
makes pretty secure the position of unions 
which by their own effectiveness and merit 
are able to enlist the loyalty of a majority 
of the workers in any given bargaining 
unit. The right of employees to joint 
unions and to carry on their lawful activi- 
ties is protected, and interference and 
coercion on the part of employers through 
unfair labour practices are prohibited under 
penalty. 


Earlier in this debate my Parliamentary 
Assistant (Mr. Coté) and also the Hon. 
Member for Edmonton East (Mr. 
Macdonald) made some pertinent refer- 
ences to The Maintenance of Railway 
Operation Act which terminated the rail- 
way strike of 1950. There was universal 
agreement that all the elements of com- 
pulsion in that bill should disappear, and 
should constitute no precedent. I am glad 
to say that the compulsory features of 
that statute have long since passed into 
limbo, and the parties are to be com- 
mended for haying reverted to orderly 
collective bargaining, with enough good will 
on both sides to work out a settlement 
without. disturbing industrial peace. 


By any fair standard I think it will be 
agreed that our labour relations act is 
working out well. From here on I do not 
think any of us want Parliament to impose 


statutory obligations upon employers and 
trade unions which might throw out of 
balance the factors of compromise and 
co-operation which are essential in collec- 
tive bargaining. In order that collective 
agreements may be freely negotiated it is 
necessary to have a climate of good will, 
free from any excessive compulsion. It is 
that climate of good will, of mutual confi- 
dence, of willingness to conduct sincere 
negotiations, that the Department of 
Labour is ever seeking to encourage. 

There are two schools of thought reflect- 
ing divergent philosophies on this matter. 
The views of one group are that the matter 
of check-off of dues is one which, in 
common with other conditions of employ- 
ment, should be dealt with by the processes 
of free collective bargaining, and that 
legislative interference with those processes 
will not operate in the long run to the 
best interests of the trade unions and their 
members. The other school of thought, as 
expressed in the bill, is that the matter of 
the check-off of union dues is one which 
should be removed from the collective 
bargaining field and disposed of by legis- 
lative enactment. 

My Parliamentary Assistant, speaking of 
this bill on January 23 in this House gave, 
in my opinion, a very clear analysis of 
the arguments related to this legislative 
proposal. For some time now the Parlia- 
mentary Assistant has been taking an active 
part, with my Deputy Minister and senior 
departmental officials, in studing the results 
of experience so far gained under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 


The results of those studies may well 
lead in the future to proposals for amend- 
ments to the Act. I do think, however, 
that any amendments made to this Act 
ought to be most carefully considered and 
should be brought forward from time to 
time in groups rather than one by one in 
a haphazard fashion. It may be that at 
some future time, when a group of such 
amendments are brought forward, some- 
thing along the lines of this bill may find 
its place amongst them. But we can afford, 
I think, to go slowly in the knowledge 
that the degree of industrial accord within 
our country is not necessarily measured by 
the number of laws we make on labour 
relations, but rather is it measured by the 
good will and determination of the parties 
concerned to find a fair solution based upon 
mutual confidence. 

In view of the interest in this matter 
and having regard to the diverging views 
expressed, I believe that before this House 
is asked to vote on the principle of Bull 
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No. 2 the bill should receive further and 
careful study by the competent committee 
of this House. I would therefore move, 
Mr. Speaker, seconded by the Minister of 
Public Works (Mr. Fournier) :— 

That Bill No. 2 be not now read a second 
time but that the subject matter thereof be 
referred to the select standing committee on 
industrial relations. 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): Mr. Speaker, there is a sense in 
which the amendment just moved by the 
Minister of Labour (Mr. Gregg), may be 
interpreted as a move against my bill, but 
I do not choose to look upon this amend- 
ment in that light. If one analyses the 
remarks the Minister has just made, one 
could not say that he is favourably dis- 
posed to my bill; but at any rate it can 
be said that in the amendment which he 
has just moved there is afforded the possi- 
bility of further discussion of the subject 
matter or in other words the principle of 
this bill. 

I think it is obvious to everyone that 
that course is much to be preferred to the 
defeat of the bill on the floor in this House, 
something which I take it might follow 
again if the Government were to give the 
lead against the second reading of this bill. 
It is therefore my intention, Mr. Speaker, 
to indicate my readiness to accept the 
amendment that has been moved by the 
Minister of Labour and to express the hope 
that, rather than the bill being defeated 


this course might be followed and the 


subject matter be referred to the standing 
committee on industrial relations. . . 

I hope that the result of the delibera- 
tions of the committee on this matter will 
be that there will be a report back to the 
House at this session recommending that 
this bill be reintroduced and that the 
voluntary revocable check-off be written in 
the national labour code. It is of course 
up to the House what it does with the 
amendment proposed by the Minister; but 
in view of the fact that it does provide 
an opportunity for discussion of this 
measure by the committee I would be 


pleased if the amendment were accepted 
by the House. 


Mr. George A. Drew (Leader of the 
Opposition): Mr. Speaker, I wish to discuss 
this from the point of view of the proposal 
that is now made to refer the matter before 
the House to a committee. In explaining 
why he was introducing the amendment 
which he moved, the Minister of Labour 
(Mr. Gregg) pointed out that he did so 
with the idea that this would give an 
opportunity to consider the matter at the 
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appropriate time. I understood him to 
say that this might then be dealt with at 
the time; that a group of amendments 
could be brought forward on some other 
occasion. If that is the situation, Mr. 
Speaker, the acceptance of the amendment 
as it now stands simply means that this 
proposal is shelved and that no positive 
steps are to: be taken to have a review of 
the Act, which is long overdue. 

It will be recalled that on other occa- 
sions we have proposed that there should 
be a general review of this Act. One of 
the questions that arise in regard to any 
single amendment of this kind is that the 
most desirable practice is to have a general 
examination of the whole Act, because 
patching up the Act in one spot or another 
may not produce the desired results. In 
the end, as has happened on a number 
of other occasions, an unwieldy and some- 
times incoherent Act may result, and 
clauses introduced into the Act by way 
of amendment from time to time may 
easily conflict with each other when they 
subsequently are interpreted by the courts 
or elsewhere, and they may in fact defeat 
the very spirit of the Act itself. Often a 
few words introduced without regard to 
the whole Act and the intention of the 
Act have had the effect of defeating the 
very purpose for which the amendment was 
introduced. 

If the recommendation which the Min- 
ister now makes is as I understood it from 
his words, then the proposal before the 
House is simply to be put in cold storage 
and at some unannounced date when a 
general consideration of this Act is to take 
place it might then receive consideration 
or might not. If there is to be a refer- 
ence of any kind to a committee to deal 
with the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, then I suggest that this 
is the appropriate time to ask once again 
that there be a general review of the whole 
Act. I think the time is more than ripe 


- for such a general review. . . 


...A desirable labour relations act 
should seek to establish, first of all, the 
basic right of employees to associate them- 
selves in trade unions for the purpose of 
bargaining with employers and obtaining 
for themselves adequate wages, fair working 
conditions and an assurance of advance- 
ment in return for work well done. The 
Act should also make it possible for those 
who represent the worker to carry out 
their duties on behalf of the employees in 
an orderly, lawful and constructive manner 
so that the purpose of that association of 
employees may be fully recognized. 


A good labour relations act should be 
based on the thought of the mutual respect 
which can be established between employees 
and employers whenever occasion comes to 
carry out collective bargaining. The whole 
Act should follow a constructive and 
integrated pattern which will from time 
to time bring into legislative form the 
advances which have taken place in the 
relations between the employees and 
employers. Such an Act should also be 
constantly under review so that from the 
experience which has been gained under 
the legislation in existence improvements 
may be made... 

In presenting his amendment the Min- 
ister has indicated that he has in mind 
deferring action on this until such time 
as a group of amendments might be brought 
forward. I think this is the time when 
consideration should be given to amend- 
ments generally which will bring the whole 
Act into conformity with modern practices 
and advance the harmony of relations 
between employees and employers in every 
way possible. With that in mind I there- 
fore move, seconded by the Hon. Member 
for Hamilton West (Mrs. Fairclough) :— 

That the amendment be amended by adding 
thereto the following words: 

“with instructions that they have power 
to consider and to recommend amendments 
to the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, with a view to bringing 
the Act into conformity with current prac- 
tices of employment in industry and of 
ensuring the greatest possible harmony 
between employees and employers. . . 

Mr. Deputy Speaker: Perhaps I should 
deal with the subamendment which was 
moved by the Leader of the Opposition and 
say that this subamendment certainly 
enlarges the scope of the amendment 
moved by the Minister. In the second 
place I would say that the point which 
strikes me as most important is that this 
bill is to amend the Act with respect to 
the check-off. The amendment of the 
Minister of Labour is relevant to the 
principle of the bill, in that it moves 
that the subject matter of that particular 
bill be referred to the standing committee 
on industrial relations. The subamendment 
of the Leader of the Opposition is not 
relevant to the amendment moved by the 
Minister. It deals generally with the Act 
which the bill before the House tends to 
amend in one particular only. 

I do not have ready before me the 
various references, ...however, ...[ am 
satisfied that this amendment to the 
amendment is not in order. 

Is the House ready for the question? 


Mr. Gregg: Before the question is put 
may I just say one word prompted by 


the remark of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion (Mr. Drew) with whose words, in the 
main, I agree. He stated, I think, that 
the Minister of Labour might put this bill 
in cold storage. That is not the intention 
at all. In the Department we are carrying 
out a review of the Act, in conjunction 
with representatives of employers and 
employees in the light of what has been 
experienced in recent years. There will be 
recommendations and bills brought forward. 
I do not think they will be brought forward 
at this session but perhaps the Minister of 
Labour, whoever he is, at the next session 
or the session following will bring them in... 


Mr. Deputy Speaker: Is the amendment 
moved by the Minister of Labour agreed to? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Elimination of Level Crossings 
January 26 
Mr. J. L. Gibson (for Mr. Murray, 


Cariboo) moved for leave to introduce 
Bill No. 106, to amend the Railway Act. 


Some hon. Members: Explain. 


Mr. Gibson: The purpose of this amend- 
ment to the Railway Act, Mr. Speaker, 
is to provide that, in any future applica- 
tion to the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners for the construction of any railway, 
the Board shall make such an order as will 
ensure the elimination of level crossings, 
and no highway shall be constructed across 
a railway unless it is carried over or under 
such railway. 


Motion agreed to and bill read the first 
time. 
January 30 


Hon. Lionel Chevrier (Minister of 
Transport): Mr. Speaker, I am sure the 
House will be grateful to the Hon. Member 
for Cariboo (Mr. Murray) for having 
introduced the principle of the bill, and 
for having brought once again to the 
attention of the House the very serious 
matters with which it deals... 

I commend the Hon. Member for his 
desire to deal with this matter, but I must 
say to him with all respect that the amend- 
ment to the section of the Railway Act 
which he suggests does not begin to deal 
seriously with the problem. The Govern- 
ment saw fit early in the year ... to ask 
the Board of Transport Commissioners to 
study the whole problem of railway grade 
crossings. It gave the Board full power, 
as set out in Order in Council P.C. 1953/52, 
to make a complete and thorough investi- 
gation and study. I think it would be no 
compliment to the Board of Transport 
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Commissioners if at this stage the House 
were to say to it that it should do as set 
out in the bill. 

Then there are several objections to the 
bill. The first I see is that it makes the 
implementations of this section mandatory 
upon the Board. In other words the Board 
would be obliged to force the railways to 
construct a grade separation after July 1, 
1953 upon any application that was made. 
As it is today, the Board has that power 
under the Act. It is a discretion it has, 
and that discretion should not be taken 
away; because if it were taken away there 
would be no way of determining which 
crossing should have priority because of 
density of traffic or density of population 
or because of location. 

With the section the way it is worded 
now I can see a situation where in an 
isolated part of Canada, at a place where 
there was little traffic, a railroad would be 
forced, perhaps in conjunction with the 
highway authorities, the municipalities and 
the like, to spend a large sum of money 
to separate a grade when there was little 
or no use for such separation in that 
particular area. I can think of a railroad 
building a spur line into an area which 
might cross a highway where there would 
be little or no traffic—this happens repeat- 
edly—and the grade crossing fund or even 
the municipality and the railroad would be 
charged with the expenditure of a sub- 
stantial sum of money when the grade 
separation was not really required. 


Another objectionable feature is the 
mandatory provision. The Board now has 
discretion, and it seems to me that it 
should continue to have discretion in these 
cases. .. 


The problem is a serious one. If we were 


to eliminate all grade crossings in Canada 
the sum of $100 million would barely suffice. 


If I had the time at my disposal I would ° 


deal with some of the causes responsible 
for the increase of accidents, and I would 
deal in part with the solutions suggested. 


I think the Hon. Member is to be com- 
plimented upon his attempt to find a 
solution. In his anxiety to eliminate these 
accidents he has submitted this amendment 
to the House. I know the amendment is 
well-intentioned, but it deals only with a 
small portion of the problem. In order to 
deal with the whole problem the Govern- 
ment has asked the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, which because of _ its 
statutory powers is able to consider 
problems of this kind, to make a thorough 
survey of the railway-highway grade cross- 
ing problem in Canada. When the Board 
has made its report it will then be possible 
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to bring down amendments to the Railway 
Act and perhaps the grade crossing fund. 
It will be possible to consult the provinces, 
because I think perhaps one of these sec- 
tions impinges upon provincial jurisdiction. 

I should like to say more on this subject, 
but it seems to me that I have said enough 
to indicate to the House that it would not 
be advisable to accept the bill in its present 
form. I would hope that the Hon. Member 
for Cariboo (Mr. Murray), having succeeded 
in raising interest in the subject and know- 
ing that the matter is being studied by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, would 
see fit under all these circumstances to 
withdraw the bill. 

Mr. Murray (Cariboo): Mr. Speaker, I 
think some good has been done by ventilat- 
ing this subject, as the Minister has said... 
With the consent of hon. gentlemen, I ask 
that the bill be withdrawn. 

The Acting Speaker (Mr. Robinson): 
Has the hon. gentleman leave to withdraw 
the said bill? 

Some hon. Members: Agreed. 

Bill withdrawn. 


Fair Employment Practices 


January 27 

Mrs. Ellen L. Fairclough (Hamilton 
West) moved the second reading of Bill 
No. 4, to promote fair employment prac- 
tices in Canada. 

She said: Mr. Speaker, as Hon. Members 
are aware, this bill in substantially the same 
form has been on the order paper for 
several sessions and unfortunately has not, 
until this session, reached the stage of 
second reading at an opportune time. 

I might say that at the beginning of the 
present session I was both surprised and 
pleased to hear, in the Speech from the 
Throne, that it was the intention of the 
Government to introduce a similar piece of 
legislation. That bill now appears on the 
order paper as Bill No. 100. I have exam- 
ined Bill No. 100; and since it covers 
substantially the same ground as that 
covered by Bill No. 4, in so far as I was 
able to discover, it is my opinion that no 
good purpose would be served by proceed- 
ing at the present time with Bill No. 4. 
I therefore beg leave to withdraw Bill 
No. 4. 

Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): May I acknowledge the graceful 
withdrawal on the part of the Hon. Member 
for Hamilton West (Mrs. Fairclough) of 
Bill No. 4, to make way for Bill No. 100 
now on the order paper in my name. I 
would also like to express the hope that 
Bill No. 100 either does or can be made 
to meet her wishes in this matter. 


— 


The Acting Speaker (Mr. Robinson): 
Has the Hon. Member leave to withdraw 
the bill? 


Some hon. Members: Agreed. 


The Acting Speaker: The bill is with- 
drawn. 


Government Annuities Act 


February 3 


Mr. Stanley Knowles (Winnipeg North 
Centre): May I direct a question to the 
Minister of Labour (Mr. Gregg). Can the 
Minister say whether legislation amending 
the Government Annuities Act, such as the 
legislation we had in 1951 which was not 
proceeded with, will be re-introduced at 
this session? 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg (Minister of 
Labour): No, Mr. Speaker. 


Question on Unemployment Insurance 


February 4 


Mr. Knowles: 


1. Has the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee made any recommenda- 
tions with respect to any changes in the 
rates of unemployment insurance benefits or 
any changes in the rates of Fac laraett 
insurance premiums arising out of a con- 
sideration of the amount of money now in 
the unemployment insurance fund? 

so, what are the terms of such 
recommendations? 

3. Have such recommendations been con- 
sidered (a) by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission; (b) by the Government? 

4. What is the result of such considera- 
tion? 

5. Has the Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee made any recommenda- 
tion with respect to the continuing of 
unemployment insurance benefits to unem- 
ployed persons who become ill while on 
claim? 

6. If so, what are the terms of any such 
recommendation? 

7. Has any such recommendation been 
considered (a) by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission; (b) by the Government? 
fa 8. What is the result of such considera- 
ion? 


Mr. Gregg: 


1. No, not specifically arising out of the 
consideration of the amount of money in 
the unemployment insurance fund; how- 
ever, as a result of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
representations from labour union federa- 
tions, the committee recommended to the 
Government at its meetings in July 1951, 
and April 1952, certain changes in the Act 
and concurred in changes recommended by 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
in certain regulations. 


2. (a) The reduction of the waiting period 
by three days. 

(b) Amendment of Section 35 (1) (b) to 
give the Commission power by regulation 
to defer the waiting period when a benefit 
year terminates during a period when the 
claimant is unemployed. 

(c) The increase in the scale of benefit 
rates raising the maximum rate for a 
beneficiary with a dependent from $21 to 
$24, with comparable increases in other 
rates, with no increase in contribution 
rates. 

(d) The period during which supple- 
mentary benefit may be paid to be extended 
from March 31 to April 15. 


3. The Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission recommended these changes to the 
Government and they were put into effect 
by Act of Parliament assented to on 
July 4, 1952. In addition, the Commission 
by regulation provided for the postpone- 
ment of the waiting period where a benefit 
year commences within fourteen days of 
the termination of the previous benefit year 
and where the claimant was employed for 
less than six days during that two-week 
period; and another regulation provided 
for the payment of benefit during a holiday 
shut-down of more than one week where 
no pay was received from the employer. 


4, Answered by No. 3. 


5. No, the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission and the Advisory Committee 
have found the problem most difficult of 
solution but are now giving it further 
consideration. 


6, 7 and 8. Answered by No. 5. 


Question on Teletype Perforators 


February 9 


Mr. Knowles: 

1. Has the Government received any rep- 
resentations asking that experience typog- 
raphers who are capable of operating 
teletype perforators be given the opportunity 
to do such work at the Government Printing 
Bureau? 

2. If so, what are the terms of such repre- 
sentations? ‘ ’ 

3. What consideration has been given to 
any such representations? 

Mr. Bradley: 

1. A copy of resolution No. 5 adopted 
at the eighth conference of Ontario 
Federation of Printing Trades unions was 
very recently received. 


2. That typographers be given the oppor- 
tunity to operate teletype perforators 
installed in the Public Printing and 
Stationery Department. 

3. The resolution will be given consider- 
ation. 
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Seniority Provisions in Collective 
Agreements in Manufacturing 


Study of 290 agreements covering 216,500 workers in Canadian manufac- 
turing showed 231 of them, covering 194,700 workers, had such clauses 


A recent examination of 290 agreements 
in force in Canadian manufacturing estab- 
lishments and covering 216,500 workers 
revealed that 231 of them, applying to 
194,700 workers, have seniority provisions. 

(The 290 agreements examined were 
selected to give representation to the 
various manufacturing industries and to the 
unions active therein, to geographic areas, 
and to plants of various sizes. Conse- 
quently, although the sample is small, it 
does make possible some useful observa- 
tions on the ways in which this matter 
is handled in collective agreements in 
manufacturing.) 

Among the agreements not having 
seniority provisions are a considerable 
number which make provision for the equal 
division of work during slack periods. 
These provide for the sharing of available 
work by reducing hours to avoid laying off 
employees. Such arrangements are made 
most frequently in industries subject to 
marked seasonal fluctuations which would 
otherwise result in appreciable staff reduc- 
tions during certain times of the year. 

Seniority provisions in collective agree- 
ments deal with problems of staff adjust- 
ments resulting from layoffs, re-hirings, 
promotions or transfers. In the early days 
of unionism on this continent, unions often 
charged employers with making such 
adjustments on the basis of personal likes 
and dislikes and a preference for non-union 
workers. ‘ 

Through seniority provisions, labour 
unions sought to relate employment security 
to length of service. They contended that 
workers employed a considerable time by 
a company have a greater right to employ- 
ment and advancement with that firm that 
those on staff for a lesser period. Unions 
therefore pressed for the adoption of 
seniority systems basing job preference on 
length of service. 

The knowledge that his seniority is 
an important consideration enables an 
employee to gauge his tenure of employ- 
ment and promotional opportunities rela- 
tive to other workers. Insecurity is 
reduced for workers who have acquired 
seniority. While seniority systems do not 
affect the necessity for staff adjustments 
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Since seniority clauses are con- 
cerned with security of employment 
and promotional opportunities, 
matters of vital importance to indus- 
trial workers, seniority is, and has 
been for many years, an important 
subject of collective bargaining. 
Because of the interplay which arises 
from attempts to satisfy on the one 
hand the need to give fair scope to 


skill and ability and on the other 
hand the employee’s desire for job 


security, the seniority clause is a 
most important feature of collective 
agreements. This article, prepared in 
the Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, analyses 
seniority clauses in 231 agreements in 
Canadian manufacturing industries. 


such as layoffs, they do shift insecurity 
from the entire work force to those with 
little or no seniority. 

Most employers have long since accepted 
the principle that seniority is a factor which 
should be considered in making staff adjust- 
ments. Consequently, there is little dispute 
today between managements and unions 
over whether or not seniority provisions 
should be included in collective agreements. 
Differences arise, however, over a number 
of problems of application. 

In the early days of union-management 
bargaining, when bargaining units generally 
covered small numbers of skilled trades- 
men, problems in the application of 
seniority were few. But with the spread 
of union organization to manufacturing 
industries using mass production methods 
and the appearance of bargaining units 
covering entire plants and even groups of 
plants employing workers in numerous 
departments and of varying skills, the 
application of seniority systems became 
more complex. 

In the agreements examined for this 
study, there appear to be ‘three basic 
problems concerning the application of 
seniority. The first concerns the relation- 


ship between merit and length of service 
and is dealt with in so-called “skill and 
ability clauses’; the second concerns the 
specifie conditions of employment to which 
seniority is to apply; and the third con- 
cerns the plant divisions or districts within 
which the workers are to be ranked in 
order of seniority. 

Managements have generally held that, 
in order to maintain the most efficient work 
‘foree and to reward highly qualified 
employees, skill and ability should have a 
significant place in promotions, layoffs and 
re-hirings. While unions have generally 
stressed the importance of length of service, 
many have agreed that skill and ability 
must also be considered. Thus, most 
seniority systems in the manufacturing 
industries today are based on a combina- 
tion of length of service and merit. 
Differences arise over the relative weights 
to be attached to each. 

Most collective agreements in the manu- 
facturing industries provide that reductions 
in staff, re-hirings following a layoff, and 
promotions are situations calling for the 
application of seniority clauses. In addi- 
tion, provision is usually made to protect 
an employee’s seniority standing should he 
be transferred to another job within the 
bargaining unit. There has been con- 
troversy as to whether seniority should 
apply in promotions but, with the incor- 
poration of skill and ability qualifications 
in seniority plans, part of the difficulty has 
been overcome. 

The problem of seniority divisions con- 
cerns whether or not seniority is to be 
exercised on a plant-wide basis, a depart- 
mental or similar group basis, or a com- 
bination of these. For craft bargaining 
units, no problem exists, since seniority will 
apply only within the craft group. The 
problem comes to the fore in industrial 
units covering large sections of plants or 
entire plants. Many managements, par- 
ticularly in larger plants, consider that 
greater efficiency is obtained and the work 
force least disrupted when seniority is con- 
fined to departments or occupational groups. 
On the other hand, unions feel that plant- 
wide seniority conforms more closely with 
their objectives in bargaining seniority 
clauses in that it gives the maximum 
security and opportunity to long-service 
workers. Recognizing that both types have 
advantages, many unions and managements 
have worked out seniority plans combining 
plant seniority with seniority by groups. 

Skill and Ability Qualifications—Of the 
290 agreements examined, practically all the 


231 establishing seniority systems also 
qualify their operation with skill and 


ability clauses (Table 1). The majority 
make length of service the deciding factor 
only where skill and ability are relatively 
equal. Also found fairly frequently is a 
qualification making length of service the 
governing factor so long as an employee 
has sufficient skill and ability to perform 
a task to which he may be assigned. 

Clauses of the first type give more 
emphasis to skill and ability than to length 
of service. Merit is in fact the deciding 
factor. An employee of considerable skill 
and ability may be promoted or retained 
in employment during a _ layoff over 
employees with greater seniority who, even 
though they may have sufficient skill and 
ability to do the same job, do not have 
as much as the employee of lesser length 
of service. On the other hand, clauses of 
the second type make length of service the 
predominant factor, since senior employees 
need only possess the minimum skill and 
ability necessary to perform a job in order 
to meet the clause’s merit requirement. 


A third type of merit clause found much 
less frequently and noted in Table 1 states 
merely that skill and ability are considered 
along with length of service. No mention 
is made, however, of the relative import- 
ance to be attached to each. 


Skill and ability are difficult factors to 
measure and differences between employees 
cannot be determined with precision. Thus, 
in the collective agreements, definitions of 
skill and ability or criteria for their 
measurement are not, as a rule, set forth, 


TABLE 1.—SKILL AND ABILITY 
QUALIFICATIONS IN SENIORITY 
CLAUSES 


(231 Collective Agreements in the Manufacturing 
Industries) 


Workers 
Skill and Ability Contracts Covered 
Clause - 
No. % No. % 
Seniority applies 
where skill and 
ability relatively 
Adtial. pease’. oni 141 61 134, 400 69 
Seniority applies 
where skill and 
ability sufficient.... 54 23 41,100 21 
Seniority, skill, and 
ability considered 
bouethen, but re- 
lationship not set 
dott ki Seo 28 12 16,000 8 
No skill and ability 
provision........... 8 4 3, 200 2 
Lotalaa.nssiddhe 231 | 100 {194,700 100 


TABLE 2.—SITUATIONS TO WHICH 
SENIORITY APPLIES 


(231 Collective Agreements in the Manufacturing 
Industries) 


Workers 
Seniority Contracts Covered 
Application 
No. % No. % 
Layoffs, rehirings 
and promotions..... 127 | 54-9 | 132,700} 68-2 
Layoffs and_ rehir- 
ings OnLy is. ase. se. 41} 17-7 15,900 8-2 
Layoffs and _ pro- 
motions only....... 35 | 15-2 32,700 16-8 
Layoffs only......... 16 6-9 6, 000 3-1 
Promotions only..... 7 3-1 5,800 2-9 
Not specified......... 5 2-2 1,600 8 
Totals acess 231 |100-0 | 194,700 | 100-0 


For the most part, decisions are left to 
management, subject to the union’s right 
to challenge them through the grievance 
procedure. As a result, the application of 
the seniority provisions gives rise to a 
substantial volume of grievances. 


Situations to which Seniority Applies— 
The large majority of the 231 manufactur- 
ing agreements list the situations which 
require the application of the seniority 
provisions, although many do not describe 
the application in detail. Most of the 
contracts specify that seniority is to be 
followed for layoffs, re-engagements, and 
promotions (Table 2). Almost invariably, 
seniority must be considered in laying off 
employees but, as the table shows, a 
number of the seniority systems examined 
fail to mention re-hirings or promotions. 

Seniority clauses dealing with layoffs may 
be of a general nature or may set forth 
the order of layoff at some length. Clauses 
of both types were found among the 
agreements analysed. Those of a general 
nature state merely that, when the work 
force is to be reduced, employees will be 
laid off in order of seniority subject to 
any merit limitation. More elaborate lay- 
off clauses were frequently found, particu- 
larly in highly-departmentalized establish- 
ments or in firms where a series of distinct 
operations exist and where a layoff may 
affect certain departments or occupational 
groups and not others. In these, reduc- 
tions in staff may be on a departmental or 
occupational basis and an employee to be 
laid off is prohibited, or at least restricted, 
from transferring to another group even 
though he has longer service with the com- 
pany than employees in other sections. 

Very few of the agreements have 
extensive re-hiring clauses. Most simply 
state that, subject to skill and ability 
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requirements of the jobs available, workers 
will be re-engaged in the reverse order of 
being laid off. However, as pointed out 
below, many agreements provide that, after 
being continuously laid off for a specified 
time, an employee loses his seniority rights 
and need not be re-hired. 

Seniority clauses dealing with promotions 
may be general or may be limited by 
confining promotions within departments 
or occupational groups. Forty-four of the 
agreements, covering 60,000 workers, require 
the company to post notices of vacancies 
for a certain time before positions. are 
filled, to give employees an opportunity 
to apply. 


Seniority Areas or Districts—Seniority 
clauses sometimes become quite compli- 
cated, and even ambiguous, in attempting 
to define the area or district within which 
seniority is to apply. Not all agreements 
describe in detail how the system operates. 
As indicated earlier, managements fre- 
quently desire to confine the application of 
seniority to departments or occupational 
groups, whereas unions tend to seek a 
plant-wide system. Most workers in the 
study were covered by agreements which 
provided for some sort of combination of 
the various seniority districts (see Table 3). 

Occupational seniority, which means that 
employees can exercise seniority only 
within the occupational group to which 
they belong, was comparatively rare. This 
type of seniority is usually found among 
craft groups where the collective bargain- 
ing unit covers only the particular craft. 
Department-wide seniority, strictly adhered 
to, permits employees to accumulate and 
exercise seniority rights only within the 


TABLE 3.—OCCUPATIONAL, DEPART- 


MENT AND PLANT SENIORITY 


(231 Collective Agreements in the Manufacturing 
Industries) 


Workers 
Contracts 
Type of Seniority Covered 
No % No. % 
Occupational wide 
ONS ey en caine 4] 1-7 1,500 
Devartaant wide only 45 | 19-5 31,600 | 16-2 
Plant wide........... 31 | 13-4 13, 500 6-9 
Occupation wide and 
Department wide. . 9] 3-9 5,700 2-9 
Occupation wide and 
Plant wide......... : 2 9 300 +2 
Department wide and 
Plant wide......... 58 | 25-1 79,000 | 40-6 
Occupation wide, 
Department wide 
nd Plant wide..... 7| 3-0 25,000 | 12-8 
Type of Seniority not 
stated. .\.teeds cae 75 | 32°5 38,100 | 19-6 
"Totalasie.ue sss 231 |100-0 | 194,700 | 100-0 


department in which they work, although 
they may move from occupation to occupa- 
tion within the department without affect- 
ing these rights. Plant-wide seniority 
permits employees to exercise their seniority 
throughout the establishment. In the 
combination types, employees can apply 
their seniority only within the smaller 
district in some circumstances but over 
the broader areas in others, as discussed 
below. 


The agreements examined indicate that 
plant-wide seniority is most likely to be 
found in establishments: employing rela- 
tively small numbers of workers and where 
the various jobs do not require high 
degrees of skill. In some establishments, 
employees can, with little training, handle 
most jobs in the plant. On the other hand, 
among larger plants having distinct occu- 
pational and departmental structures, 
seniority by group or combined plant and 
group seniority is more frequent. 


Many of the agreements do not describe 
precisely how seniority operates within the 
various seniority districts. Furthermore, a 
number of the contracts state that seniority 
is on a restricted basis although it is 
evident from the wording of the clauses 
that it may actually be applied on a 
broader basis in some circumstances. 


In the few contracts which state that 
seniority is on the basis of occupational 
groups, it is not always clear that seniority 
rights cannot be exercised over a broader 
area and in at least one it is evident 
that an employee laid off from his regular 
job can use his seniority to displace a 
worker in another occupation, provided he 
is capable of handling the task. 


About half the contracts providing for 
departmental seniority plainly specify that 
its application is to be strictly on a depart- 
mental basis. Other agreements, although 
stating that an employee acquires seniority 
in the department in which he is assigned, 
do not make it entirely clear that its 
application is so limited. In fact, four of 


these agreements definitely declare that, for . 


layoffs at least, seniority may be exercised 
throughout various departments, so that in 
effect it is plant rather than departmental 
seniority that applies. 


Among the agreements which provide 
for occupational seniority combined with 
departmental or plant seniority, more than 
one-third state only that both types of 
seniority are recognized. A larger number 
declare that layoffs will be by occupation 
as far as possible but that qualified senior 
employees in occupations experiencing staff 
reductions may move to other occupations. 
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A substantial majority of the agreements 
in which a combination of department-wide 
and plant-wide seniority is operative do 
specify how the two types of seniority 
apply. In more than one-third of these 
agreements, the employee, on completion 
of a probationary period, acquires depart- 
ment seniority only. After a further period 
of employment, ranging from six months in 
some contracts to as high as two years in 
others, the employee is also placed on a 
plant-wide seniority list. When reductions 
become necessary in any department, the 
order of layoff is often set forth as follows: 
first, probationers; second, employees in 
the department with only department 
seniority rights, in order of seniority; 
third, employees in the department with 
plant seniority. But the employees who 
have acquired plant seniority may displace 
employees with lesser seniority in other 
departments. 

In other contracts combining department 
and plant-wide seniority, both types are 
acquired after the probationary period. 
Two methods of application are found, 
each in less than in a dozen contracts. 
One method makes plant-wide seniority 
applicable for layoffs and re-hirings but 
confines promotions within departments. In 
the second method, layoffs are on the basis 
of departmental seniority where the staff 
reduction is for a short period. For longer 
periods of layoffs, employees can exercise 
their plant-wide seniority in other depart- 
ments. The number of days after which 
plant seniority becomes effective is normally 
specified. 

Some of the largest bargaining units 
covered by the contracts examined provide 
for a combination of occupational, depart- 
ment, and plant seniority. In general, 
where layoffs are to be of very short dura- 
tion, they are made on an occupational 
group basis; for layoffs of longer periods, 
an employee may exercise his seniority 
throughout the department in which he 
works; while, for layoffs of some duration, 
e.g., 20 days or more, plant-wide seniority 
applies. The periods beyond which 
seniority can be exercised over the wider 
areas is specified in all of these agreements. 

It will be noted in Table 3 that a sub- 
stantial number of contracts do not stip- 
ulate what type of seniority applies in the 
bargaining unit. These agreements state 
only that seniority accumulates from the 
date of hire and name the situations in 
which seniority is considered. On the 
average, the bargaining units covered by 
these agreements are small in terms of 
numbers of employees and _ presumably 
seniority applies over the entire plant. 
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Clauses dealing with promotions are 
usually general in wording, stating only 
that seniority applies in promotions subject 
to skill and ability, without specifying the 
area over which it is to apply. A sub- 
stantial number of the agreements, however, 
confine promotions to the smaller seniority 
units, even though seniority may be 
exercised over a wider area in cases of 
layoffs and re-hirings. 

Where seniority is on the basis of groups 
or districts within a plant or is of the 
combination type, a question may arise 
about the seniority standing of an employee 
who is permanently transferred from one 
group or district to another. More than 
70 per cent of the agreements with such 
seniority arrangements have a clause deal- 
ing with transfers. Two methods of 
handling the matter are found in almost 
equal numbers among the agreements. One 
provides that, when an employee is trans- 
ferred, all his seniority rights go with him 
to his new job. The other type of clause 
provides that, when an employee is trans- 
ferred to another seniority district, he 
retains his seniority standing in his former 
group for a limited period of time, after 
which his accumulated seniority is trans- 
ferred to his new seniority group. 


Seniority Standing of Employees 


There are other clauses in the seniority 
plans which deal primarily with the 
seniority standing of employees so that 
they will be correctly ranked on the 
seniority list or lists and thus facilitate 
the functioning of the plan. These clauses 
are as follows:— 


Seniority Lists—Of the 231 contracts 
studied, 121, covering 116,800 workers, 
specify that the company must prepare and 
maintain seniority rosters showing each 
employee’s seniority standing. Many agree- 
ments also require that the lists be adjusted 


TABLE 4._LENGTH OF PROBATIONARY 
PERIOD IN ESTABLISHING ELIGIBIL- 
ITY FOR SENIORITY 


(231 Collective Agreements in the Manufacturing 
ndustries) 


Workers 


Contracts Covered 


Probationary Period 


Less than 3 months... 63 27 52,700 aL 
3to6 months inclusive 93 40 86,300 44 
More than 6 months. . bf 3 7,900 4 
No mention of bea 
bationary period... 68 30 47,800 25 
LOUIS. pce tee 231} 100} 194,700 100 


and brought up to date periodically. Prac- 
tically all of them require that the rosters 
be made available to union representatives 
so that, if any employee’s seniority status 
is believed to be incorrectly shown, the 
matter may be taken up with the company. 


Probationers.—Newly-hired employees 
are not, as'a rule, immediately entitled to 
be placed on seniority lists. A substantial 
majority of the agreements provide for a 
probationary or trial period before such 
workers become eligible for seniority. 
During the probationary period, the 
employer can transfer or discharge the 
employee without violating the collective 
agreement. Probationers cannot displace 
employees with seniority and, where a lay- 
off becomes necessary, they must be 
removed from staff before any employees 
with seniority are placed out of work. 

In the majority of the 231 agreements 
under review, the time of probation is less 
than six months, while in a substantial 
proportion it is less than three months 
(Table 4). 

Upon completion of the probationary 
period, employees are placed on seniority 
lists and, under the great majority of the 
agreements, seniority is then dated back 
to the time the employee was hired. 


Exceptions to Normal Seniority Stand- 
ing.—Under a minority of the agreements, 
certain classes of employees are extended 
special consideration which enables them 
to remain employed during a period of 
layoff despite a lack of the necessary 
seniority. The two groups most commonly 
referred to are union stewards and 
employees with skills necessary to plant 
operation or undergoing special training. 

Where such an arrangement applies for 
union stewards, it is accomplished through 
a “superseniority” clause under which 
stewards receive preferred treatment irre- 
spective of their actual seniority. Unions 
may press for this type of clause to insure 
that experienced representatives will be 
available at all times to act on behalf of 
employees. Among the agreements exam- 
ined, 39 contain a superseniority clause. 

Some companies desire the employees 
having special skills or undergoing special 
training be assured of employment during 
slack periods regardless of their seniority. 
Twenty-two of the agreements make such 
provision but, generally, the number of 
employees to whom such a clause may 
apply is limited to an absolute number or 
to a small percentage of the total labour 
force in the plant. 


Authorized Leaves of Absence—Many of 
the contracts include provisions to protect 


TABLE 5.—CLASSES OF AUTHORIZED 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE DURING WHICH 
SENIORITY WILL NOT BE AFFECTED 


(231 Collective Agreements in the Manufacturing 


industries) 
Class of Permissible Leave |Contracts Workers 
Covered 
Personal siscece cass octeecksn 115 107, 800 
Full-time union business........ 44 79,000 
Occasional union business. . 46 45,700 


an employee’s seniority standing while he 
is on authorized leave of absence. Two 
classes of leave for which authorization can 
be obtained are common in the agree- 
ments analysed. One can be broadly 
designated as leave for personal reasons; 
the other, leave to engage in union busi- 
ness. The latter may be of two types. 
Leaves of considerable duration may be 
granted to employees elected or appointed 
to full-time union positions. Leaves of 
short duration may be provided for union 
representatives to attend conferences. The 
frequencies of the various classes of author- 
ized leave are given in Table 5. 


Leaves of absence to take part in union 
affairs are frequently restricted to a small 
number of employees and the time allowed 
is often set forth in agreements. On the 
other hand, clauses covering personal leaves 
are more frequently general in wording, 
merely providing that an employee, for 
good cause, may obtain reasonable leave of 
absence without effect on his seniority 
status. Only 22 of the agreements mention 
time limits, and they are almost evenly 
divided between three months, six months, 
and one year, subject to renewal. 


The number of employees permitted 
leave without loss of seniority to engage 
in union activity on a full-time basis is 
mentioned in more than half the contracts 
providing for this type of leave. The 
usual number is one or two but in a few 
large bargaining units is as high as five. 
They are, as a rule, allowed time off for 
the duration of the contract, subject to 
renewal. 


About half the contracts which permit 
leave to attend union conferences place 
restrictions on this type of authorized 
absence. The number who may obtain 
such leave is usually from two to five. 
The aggregate time off for this purpose 
during a year is frequently one month per 
employee but is as low as one week in 


“some contracts and as high as 24 months 


in others. 


Loss of Seniority—Under certain circum- 
stances, as outlined in many of the agree- 
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TABLE 6.—REASONS FOR WHICH 
SENIORITY WILL BE FORFEITED 


(231 Collective Agreements in the Manufacturing 
Industries) 


Reason for Loss of Seniority | Contracts oe 
Resignation or discharge....... 141 132, 800 
Absence without leave......... 82 96,500 
Failure, upon notice to return or 

signify an intention to return 

to work after being laid off... 123 106, 900 
Layoff for more than a specified 

PATIO Nee Beh ascaSeide cides alae 121 100, 300 
No provision re loss of seniority. 61 43,000 
ments, employees lose their seniority 


standing including all accumulated service 
credits. The circumstances most commonly 
found among the 231 agreements are shown 
in Table 6. 


Seventy-two agreements contain all four 
of the reasons shown in the table for which 
seniority will be lost. The others contain 
various combinations of the four. 


Resignation or discharge results in imme- 
diate loss of all seniority rights for the 
employee concerned. However, a discharge 
can usually be appealed as a grievance and, 
if found unjust restored under the terms of 
the agreement. 


Where absence without leave is a reason 
for an employee losing his seniority status, 
it is normally specified that the absence 
must be for a stated number of days before 
the provision can be applied. Two, three, 
or five days are the most common time 
limits in the agreements, although a few 
permit as much as ten days’ unauthorized 
absence. In a small number, there is no 
stated time limit. 

Similarly, for failure to return to work 
or signify an intention to do so, a time 
lag of a few days after the sending of 
the notice is allowed before an employee 
loses his seniority standing. There is a 
tendency for the allowable time to be a 
little longer than for absence without 
leave, three, five, seven and eight days 
being common. 


Employees who are laid off retain their 
seniority status as a rule and, when staff 
is again increased, they are normally 
re-hired in the reverse order of layoff. 
More than half the contracts, however, 
limit the period of continuous layoff during 
which seniority can be maintained. Two 
practices prevail among the agreements 
analysed: most commonly, it is stated that 
laid-off employees will be kept on seniority 
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rosters for a specified period, but in some 
cases the period depends instead on the 
employee’s length of service (see Table 7). 

In some agreements having the second 
type of arrangement, the length of con- 
tinuous layoff during which seniority will 
be retained is equal to the employee’s 
length of service. In a few _ others, 
seniority status is unaffected during layoffs 
of one-half the employee’s length of ser- 
vice until he had acquired one or two 
years of seniority, after which layoffs equal 
to service do not affect seniority. Still 
other contracts provide a progression to a 
maximum time after stated periods of 
service such as a range up to a maximum 
of one year of layoff after two years of 
service, two years of layoff after five years’ 
service, three years after ten years, or even 
five years after five years of service. 


TABLE 7.—PERIOD OF CONTINUOUS 
LAYOFF DURING WHICH SENIORITY 
WILL BE RETAINED 


(231 Collective Agreements in the Manufacturing 


Industries) 
Layoff Period during Contracts bebeibec 
which Seniority 
Status Retained NAT % Nips % 
Less than 6 months... 4 1-7 1,500 8 
6 months to 1 year 
inclusive........... 44 19-1 22,000 11-3 
More than 1 year..... 58 25-1 54,200 | 27-8 
Dependent on length 
Of BOF VIO 5. anc ccs 15 6-5 22,600 | 11-6 
Noprovision......... 110 47-6 94,400 | 48-5 
T otalawac.. ar as 231 | 100-0 | 194,700 | 100-0 


Vocational Training Advisory Council 
Holds 19" Semi-Annual Conference 


Training of disabled persons is major topic of discussion. 


Deputy 


Minister of Labour stresses importance of training the disabled to 
fit them for permanent employment, help them become self-supporting 


Training of disabled persons was the 
topic of major importance at the 19th 
semi-annual meeting of the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council in Ottawa 
February 19 and 20. 

Dr. Arthur MacNamara, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, in a welcoming address, 
told the members that the question of 
supplying adequate vocational training to 
the disabled in Canada was of prime con- 
cern to the federal Government. He 
stressed the importance of giving proper 
training to the disabled to enable them to 
become self-supporting. 

The Vocational ‘Training Advisory 
Council is composed of representatives of 
employers, labour, war veterans, women’s 
organizations, educationists and other inter- 
ested groups. Its function is to assist the 
federal Minister of Labour in formulating 
policy and administrative procedure in the 
promotion of vocational training in Canada. 

The two-day meeting, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. G. Fred McNally, former 
‘Chancellor of the University of Alberta 
was attended by representatives from all 
ten provinces. 
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Supervisor of Technical Training 

C. R. Ford, Supervisor of Technical 
Training, reported that statistics for enrol- 
ment in vocational classes during the fiscal 
year 1951-52 were not available. How- 
ever, Quebec had reported a 30-per cent 
increase in enrolment in arts and crafts 
schools over the previous year. All schools 
are filled to capacity and the directors are 
planning an expansion of facilities. New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia also reported 
materially increased enrolments. 

Shop teachers are reported in short 
supply. Some difficulty was had in getting 
fully qualified tradesmen to take time out 
from work to train for teaching jobs which 
pay no more than can be earned at a 
trade, he said. 

Mr. Ford said there is a need in Canada 
for schools to prepare out-of-school youths, 
older workérs and apprentices for direct 
entry into gainful employment and for 
upgrading therein. In Canada these trade 
schools are referred to as institutes. A 
number of them have been developed and 
in almost every province more facilities 
are needed and are being planned, he said. 


A special survey by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics had forecast that secondary 
school enrolments will double in the next 
12 years. The implications of this from 
the standpoint of vocational training facili- 
ties are far-reaching, said Mr. Ford. 


Youth Training—Enrolments have not 
increased in this type of training, given 
chiefly for rural young people and fisher- 
men. From April 1 to December 31, 1952, 
1,558 new students were enrolled in these 
classes, a decrease of 436 from the same 
period of the previous year. 

In Nova Scotia the upper age limit has 
been removed for all training given under 
this schedule. Last year it was found that 
many applying for fishermen’s classes were 
owners of fishing vessels and more than 
30 years of age. It is planned to remove 
the upper age limit in other provinces when 
the agreement is next renewed. 

Representatives from Saskatchewan and 
Alberta reported that in their provinces 
training in rural electrification is being 
given to farmers under this schedule. This 
training deals with both repair work on 
electrical apparatus and preliminary wiring. 

The number of university students being 
assisted under the Student Aid program 
increased by 792 during the fiscal year, Mr. 
Ford said. 

Schedule K-1 (Trade Training for 
Armed Services)—During the last nine 
months of 1952, 517 Army and 64 Air 
Force men were given training under this 
schedule, a slight increase in enrolment over 
the same period of 1951. Those members 
of the services being taught were vehicle, 
electrical and telecommunication mechanics. 
Recently the Army has inquired about the 
possibility of having service personnel 
trained in commercial work under this 
schedule. Mr. Ford said the Department 
of Labour is prepared to train Army 
personnel in commercial work. 

A board has been established in Ontario 
to handle requests for teachers in language 
and related subject matter. The Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare and Youth in 
Quebec, and the Department of Education 
in British Columbia, have taken on the 
work of supplying civilian instructors to 
the service schools in their respective prov- 
inces. The present requests are for a total 
of 60 teachers. 


Schedule K-2 (Training of Workers for 
Defence Industries)—Special K-2 classes 
were held during 1952 at Halifax, Moncton, 
Hawkesbury, Edmonton, Vancouver, Sorel 
and Montreal, in the machine shop, welding 
and sheetmetal trades and in blueprint 
reading. Full-time training was given to 


307 and part-time training to 1,063 persons 
during the last nine months of 1952. This 
is an increase in full-time classes of ten 
over the corresponding period of the 
previous year. New classes may be estab- 
lished under this schedule when it is 
certified that there is an immediate or 
potential shortage of workers for a specified 
trade in a particular industry engaged in 
defence production. 


Vocational Correspondence Courses— 
Under the agreement 15 vocational corre- 
spondence courses have been completed; 
two others are finished far enough so that 
pupils may register; 26 are under prepara- 
tion and two courses have been dropped. 

Eleven thousand five hundred English 
and 4,500 French copies of the Vocational 
Correspondence Courses booklet have been 
distributed. 


Apprenticeship—At the end of 1952, 
11,585 apprentices were registered in the 
seven provinces with which there is an 
agreement. This represents an increase of 
661 over the registration in September. 
The year-end registration for 1951 was 
11,042; for 1950, 10,721; for 1949, 11,473; 
and for 1948, 11,483. Newfoundland has 
recently appointed a Director of Appren- 
ticeship and it is expected that the province 
will enter into an agreement with the 
federal Government at an early date. 


The booklet Apprenticeship in Canada, 
prepared by the Vocational Training Branch 
of the federal Department of Labour in 
1949 and now out of print, is being revised 
and brought up to date. 


Schedule “M” (Training of Handi- 
capped)—Enrolment in these six-month 
courses, in operation in the eight provinces 
on the mainland, was 1,388, including 291 
handicapped persons, during the last nine 
months of the year. Special classes have 
been organized for the handicapped in 
Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Ontario 
and Alberta. However, the practice 
followed is to place the candidates for 
training in regular rather than special 
classes, 


Vocational Schools’ Assistance 

During the fiscal year the full amount 
of the annual allotment for capital costs 
expired on March 31, 1952, but was renewed 
for one year for Ontario, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, where projects had been 
delayed and there was still an uncollected 
balance in the capital allotment. 

A large part of the capital funds under 
the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agree- 
ment was used to build vocational training 
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facilities at high school level, by way of 
composite vocational and technical high 
schools, and arts and crafts schools. 


Mr. Ford reported that up to January 15, 
1953, assistance under the Agreement had 
amounted to $8,550,735.99 from the special 
allotment of $10,000,000 for capital expen- 
ditures on buildings and equipment. 


Vocational Training for Disabled 


The National Co-ordinator of Civilian 
Rehabilitation, Ian Campbell, spoke on 
plans to integrate vocational training with 
the work of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons. This Committee has been in 
operation for one year (L.G., Feb. 1952, 
p. 128). It has suggested that in each 
province committees composed of the 
health, welfare and education departments 
be set up to deal with the problems of 
disabled persons. 


Mr. Campbell said that Schedule “M” 
of the Vocational Training Agreement had 
been found to be inadequate and that a 
new schedule had been proposed. 


A. W. Crawford, Director of Training in 
the federal Department of Labour, out- 
lined the essential requirements and condi- 
tions of a special Schedule “R” for the 
training of disabled persons. 


This schedule proposes federal-provincial 
sharing of costs in a project designed to 
provide for the vocational, technical and 
professional training of disabled persons to 
fit them for permanent employment in suit- 
able occupations. 


The proposed schedule would provide 
such help as longer full-time and part-time 
training periods than those normally pro- 
vided under existing schedules; extra living 
and travelling allowances necessitated by 
disability; specialized training techniques; 
academic, vocational and professional train- 
ing for which no provision is made under 
other schedules; and specially organized 
classes and training facilities. 


Wherever possible, training under this 
schedule would be given in established 
schools and institutions, whether operated 
by provincial and municipal governments 
or by private institutions. Training would 
also be given on the job. 

It was further proposed that wherever 
possible, disabled persons undergoing 
apprentice training would be trained in the 
regular way and under regular apprentice- 
ship plans, with special provisions made for 
their major handicaps. 

The Council recommended the adoption 
of the principle of the proposed schedule. 
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It requested that Mr. Crawford proceed 
with measures to bring about its early 
implementation. 

During the discussion, Mr. Campbell 
pointed out that rehabilitation of the 
disabled should not be considered an 
expense but rather an investment. Reha- 
bilitated disabled persons were already con- 
tributing to the national economy, he said. 


Training for New Canadians 

It was reported that language instruc- 
tion, both English and French, for new 
Canadians will be undertaken by the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion. The Council had previously decided 
to request that funds be provided for this 
purpose to the Department of Labour. 


Student Aid 


Several provinces reported an increased 
demand for bursary funds under the 
Student Aid Program. 

It had been suggested at the previous 
meeting of the Council that a careful 
inquiry be made as to the actual need for 
additional bursary funds under Student Aid. 
Mr. Crawford reported that this study 
would not be made by the Department of 
Labour until the federal Government had 
decided on definite action with regard to 
the recommendations of the Massey 
Commission on federal scholarships and 
bursaries. 

The representative from Saskatchewan 
reported that students in his province 
applying for aid to attend university were 
given loans only. In Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Quebec, both loans and 
grants were given but the amounts had to 
be made smaller because of the increased 
demand. 


Vocational Training Agreements 


Mr. Crawford reported that the present 
vocational training agreement which expires 
on March 31, 1953, will be extended for 
an additional three years, rather than draw 
up a new agreement and revise schedules. 

The extended agreement expires on 
March 31, 1956, one year after termination 
of the Vocational Schools’ Assistance 
Agreement, and the Correspondence 
Courses Agreement, and two years after the 
Apprentice Agreement. 


Defence Training Program 


Mr. Crawford said that it has been 
difficult to determine which trades or 
occupations may be regarded as critical 
occupations requiring special training pro- 
visions under Schedule K-2. With the 


exception of a few large plants, industrial 
enterprises engaged in defence production 
have apparently been able to meet their 
requirements for skilled labour without 
establishing special training programs, he 
said. 

He reported that special efforts were 
being made to encourage the promotion 
and development of apprenticeship train- 
ing wherever shortages occurred, especially 
in the metal working and aircraft trades. 
He said that where the provinces state 
there are specific needs in these trades, 
Schedule K-2 will be put into effect to 
meet these needs. 


Instructors for Colombo Plan 

The Training Branch of the federal 
Department of Labour has continued to 
co-operate with the International Economics 
and Technical Co-operation Division of 
the Department of Trade and Commerce 
in helping to find suitable teachers and 
administrators of vocational education for 
service under the Colombo Plan and with 
various agencies of the United Nations in 
other countries. Requests for Canadian 
teachers, administrators and other per- 
sonnel will be circulated to the provincial 
Departments of Education. 


Teaching Aids and Equipment 

Development of a nation-wide plan for 
the supplying of equipment and teaching 
aids to apprenticeship classes by Canadian 
manufacturers of automobiles was reported 
on by J. H. Ross of Calgary. 

Mr. Ross said the purpose of the plan 
was to establish an over-all apprenticeship 
scheme and to realize a saving on the 
purchase of equipment. Conferences were 
held with representatives of the auto 
industry in Regina, Moncton, Montreal 
and Toronto. Co-operation was promised 
between the industry, the federal Govern- 
ment and the provincial Governments. 

The Council was told that there existed 
a shortage of apprentices for body work 
in the automobile industry, although there 
was no shortage of mechanics and appren- 
tices to this trade. 

Mr. Ross will continue his efforts to 
develop the plan and report again at the 
next meeting of the Council. 


Vocational Training Publications 

The publication of monographs on the 
designated trades is continuing, the Council 
was told. Dr. G. V. Haythorne, Director 
of the Economics and Research Branch of 
the federal Department of Labour, said 
that a monograph on railway occupations 
had just been completed. Monographs on 


non-professional hospital workers and on 
welders were being prepared. Others on 
forestry workers, secretaries and office 
workers were being planned. 

Dr. Haythorne said these monographs 
were distributed to schools through the 
Department of Education and through the 
National Employment Service. Requests 
from both provincial Departments of 
Education and from individuals have been 
increasing. 

Members of the Council agreed that the 
monographs were useful and that their 
publication should be continued. 


Trade Analyses 

The work of preparing trade analyses, as 
requested by the National Conference on 
Apprenticeship, has been undertaken by 
the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour. Mr. Crawford 
said the purpose of the analyses was to 
establish standards for the various trades 
and to outline procedures for training 
apprentices. He said they were not 
designed to establish uniformity in either 
the trade or the training. 

Analyses were requested in 20 trades and 
a beginning made on the analysis of 
carpentry and the machinist’s trade. It 
was felt that more consultation was needed 
with experts in the various fields. 


Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agreement 

A report on proposals for revision of 
the Vocational Schools’ Assistance Agree- 
ment was prepared by a special committee 
and presented by J. H. Ross. 

After much discussion, this report was 
sent back to the committee for further 
study. It was moved that the special 
committee be expanded from three mem- 
bers to five and that it confer with the 
Dominion Statistician and others about the 
selection of a better basis for distribution 
of funds under the Vocational Schools’ 
Assistance Agreement. 


Other Matters 

On the second day of the meeting, 
members of the Council attended a 
luncheon at which E. K. Ford, Director of 
Vocational Education in the Nova Scotia 
Department of Education, gave a talk on 
his impressions of Iraq gathered from a 
recent stay in that country. 

In Iraq Mr. Ford was an official of 
the Technical Assistance Department of 
UNESCO. He reviewed the country’s 
economic and social conditions and told 
of the help given by the United Nations 
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to the Iraq Government in establishing 
vocational schools and classes in the textile 
industry and in agriculture. 


H. A. Jones, Director of Technical 
Education in the Department of Education, 
Victoria, spoke of a Technical Science 
Course being prepared in British Columbia. 
This course is designed to turn out high 
school graduates who are potential tech- 
nicians, industrial leaders and engineers. 
The course combines scientific study with 
shop work and technical training. 

The Council agreed to endorse a booklet 
to be given to each student containing his 
record of studies and practice and pre- 
sentable anywhere in Canada. 


Members Attending 

Members attending the meeting of the 
Council were:— 

Dr. G. Fred McNally; T. D. Anderson, 
General Secretary, Canadian Legion, BESL, 
Ottawa; G. G. Cushing, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 


Ottawa; W. H. C. Seeley, Personnel 
Manager, Toronto Transportation Commis- 
sion, Toronto; Mrs. A. Turner Bone, 


President of the National Council of 
Women of Canada, Montreal; E. K. Ford, 
Director of Vocational Education, Depart- 


ment of Education, Halifax; Dr. G. A. 
Frecker, Deputy Minister of Education, 
Newfoundland; J. W. McNutt, Director of 
Vocational Education, Department of 
Education, Fredericton; Gustave Poisson, 
Deputy Minister, Department of Social 
Welfare and of Youth, Quebec; W. A. 
Ross, Regional Director, Department of 
Education, Regina. 

Others attending the meeting were: 
Dr. L. W. Shaw, Deputy Minister and 
Director of Education, Charlottetown; 
J. Delorme, Director General of Studies, 
Arts and Crafts Schools, Montreal; A. M. 
Moon, Assistant Supervisor of Secondary 
Education, Department of Education, 
Toronto; L. S. Smith, Technical School 
Inspector, Department of Education, 
Winnipeg; H. A. Jones, Director of Tech- 
nical Education, Department of Education, 
Victoria; Dr. G. V. Haythorne, Director 
of the Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa; J. H. Ross, 
Calgary; Dr. H. W. Jamieson, Director 
of Training Services, Veterans Welfare 
Services Branch, Department of Veterans 
Affairs, Ottawa; M. K. Hicks, Department 
of Finance, Ottawa; and Col. G. M. 
Morrison, W. Duncan, T. A. Fishbourne 
and J. E. Lyons of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, Ottawa. 


Report on the Colombo Plan’s 
Technical Co-operation Scheme 


Scheme helps Commonwealth countries in South and South-East Asia to 
find necessary technical skills and train own people as technicians. 
Services of 80 experts, training facilities for 658 provided so far 


For more than two years now, countries 
of South and South-East Asia have been 
able to call on the Technical Co-operation 
Scheme of the Colombo Plan for help in 
finding the technical experts, training facili- 
ties and training equipment required by 
their expanding programs of economic 
development. The decision to start this 
Scheme was taken by the Consultative 
Committee of the Plan at its meeting at 
Sydney in May 1950. 

The Consultative Committee recognized 
that the shortage of skilled men in South 
and South-East Asia was great enough to 
warrant a further co-operative effort to 
supplement the contribution to the problem 
already being made or planned by private 
enterprise, by the United Nations, and 
under the United States “Point Four” 
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Under the Colombo Plan, assistance to 
economic development in South and 
South-East Asia provided from outside 
the area is of two kinds. First, capital 
is being contributed to help finance the 
development projects of the countries in 
the area. Secondly, these countries are 


being helped to find the necessary tech- 
nical skills and to train their own people 


as technicians and skilled workers. The 
United Kingdom Information Office has 
prepared a report, reproduced here, on 
the Technical Go-oper sion Scheme of the 
Colombo Plan, through which the second 
form of help is mainly provided. 


program. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ments who sponsored the Colombo Plan 
therefore agreed to contribute technical 
assistance up to the value of $224 million 
over a three-year period ending on June 30, 
1953. This period has now been extended 


to June 30, 1957, to make it co-terminous 
with the period of the Colombo Plan 
itself. 


Administration 

The Scheme is administered by a Council 
for Technical Co-operation composed of 
representatives of participating Govern- 
ments. It held its first meeting in 
December 1950, when it set up a Bureau 
with headquarters in Colombo. The 
Council and Bureau are not themselves 
responsible for supplying the trained men 
and training facilities and there is no 
centrally-administered fund. The Bureau 
acts as a clearing house—receiving requests 
and offers of assistance and _ initiating 
action to match them—and the Council 
makes recommendations on matters of 
policy and generally supervises the oper- 
ation of the Scheme. 


In the words of the Colombo Plan report, 
the Council and the Bureau “may usefully 
act as a channel for making information 
available to Governments about sources 
from which trained men and _ training 
facilities may be sought and, where neces- 
sary, as a clearing house for requests for 
technical assistance”. 


The actual provision of any item of 
assistance and the contracts and other 
necessary arrangements involved are left to 
direct negotiations between the giving and 
receiving Governments. The former meet 
the cost of the technical assistance they 
supply out of their agreed contribution to 
the Scheme. 


The first President of the Council for 
Technical Co-operation was R. Coomaras- 
wamy of Ceylon, who was re-elected in 
June 1952. The Director of the Bureau 
since August 15, 1951, has been Geoffrey 
Wilson, who was seconded for the job 
by the United Kingdom Government and 
now fills the role of an international 
official. 


Membership 


The original members of the Council 
were the United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan and 
Ceylon. They were joined as full members 
in 1951 by Viet Nam and Cambodia and, 
early in 1952, by Burma and Nepal. 
Indonesia, the Philippines and Thailand 
have been represented by observers at 
many Council meetings. Like the Colombo 
Plan itself, the Technical Co-operation 
Scheme, although a result of Common- 
wealth initiative, is intended for the benefit 
of all countries in South and South-East 
Asia. Full membership of the Scheme 
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carries with it the right to take part in 
the deliberations of the Council but is not 
a condition governing the use of the facili- 
ties of the Scheme. 

Council meetings are also attended by 
liaison officers from the United States 
Government and from the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Board. In this way 
the Council seeks to avoid duplicating and 
overlapping the activities of other organ- 
izations operating in the same field. 


Mutual Help 


Co-operation is the keynote of the 
Scheme as its name implies: through the 
Council and Bureau the participating coun- 
tries work together in seeking the most 
effective means of satisfying their technical 
assistance needs. And the countries in the 
area give as well as receive. Thus, India 
has agreed to provide assistance to the 
value of Rs. 10 million ($2,000,000) and has 
already made available to Ceylon the 
services of experts on caustic soda manu- 
facture, sericulture and iron and steel 
manufacture. India has also provided 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Indonesia, Nepal and 
Thailand with scholarships at the Inter- 
national Statistical Education Centre in 
Calcutta, which is run in conjunction with 
UNESCO; offered fellowships at the 
Central Rice Research Institute at Cuttack 
and trained four engineers from Ceylon in 
building dams and power projects. Pakistan 
has offered a contribution of Rs. 
million to cover scholarships, fellowships 
and the provision of experts and training 
facilities: it has offered Ceylon four 
scholarships in sugar agronomy and train- 
ing facilities relating to a projected 
vegetable oil mill. Ceylon is to contribute 
Rs. 1,776,000 for each year of the scheme 
and is providing training facilities in rural 
development work and the working of 
co-operatives. 


Achievements 

As at August 31, 1952, the services of 
80 experts and training facilities for 658 
persons had been offered and accepted 
under the Scheme. The allocation of 
experts was as follows: India, 15; Pakistan, 
36; and Ceylon, 29. The supplying coun- 
tries were the United Kingdom, 39; 
Canada, 4; Australia, 21; New Zealand, 
13; and India, 3. 

Of the 658 training places already made 
available India is filling 261, Pakistan, 182; 
Ceylon, 148; the Federation of Malaya, 
27; Singapore, 1; North Borneo, 4; 
Sarawak, 6; Indonesia, 16; Nepal, 6; 
Philippines, 3; and Thailand, 4. The 
facilities were provided by the United 
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Kingdom, 207; Canada, 95; Austrilia, 218; 
New Zealand, 107; India, 30 and Pakistan, 
one. 

Senior officials, mainly from India and 
Pakistan, have been on short missions to 
Australia, Canada, and New Zealand to 
acquaint themselves with the latest 
developments in civil engineering, power 
development, civil aviation, agriculture, 
education and other fields and to explore 
what these countries can offer in the way 
of experts and training facilities. Australia 
has conducted special courses for nominees 
of recipient countries in Government 
administration, social services and librarian- 
ship; further courses of this kind are 
planned. 

There have been a number of schemes 
where capital assistance that has been 
provided for economic development has 
been combined with technical assistance. 
The two principal examples of this are: 
(a) in Pakistan, where an experimental 


livestock farm is being set up in the 
Punjab and where the Canadian, Australian 
and New Zealand Governments are joint 
contributors providing equipment, livestock 
and the personnel to inaugurate and 
manage the scheme in its early stages; 
(b) in Ceylon, the Canadian Government 
is providing personnel as well as trawlers 
and refrigeration plant for the fishing 
industry. 

Other offers of training facilities, experts, 
consultants and training equipment have 
been made by all the participating Govern- 
ments. At its last policy session, the 
Council agreed that, in particular, emphasis 
should be placed on the development of 
training institutions within South and 
South-East Asia and stressed the need to 
help this process by making available the 
training equipment required. This aspect 
of technical co-operation is being rapidly 
expanded. 


Canadian Contribution to the Colombo Plan 


(The part Canada is playing in the 
United Nations Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance and in the Colombo 
Plan ws summarized in the December issue 
of External Affairs, monthly publication of 
the Department of External Affairs, from 
which the following excerpt ts taken.) 


During the past few months Canadian 
experts have been supplied to the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion to establish a training centre for blind 
persons in Egypt, to make recommendations 
on public administrative services in Burma, 
and to advise on the organization of a 
civil service staff college and training in 
Israel. A Canadian has gone to Burma to 
help with an ILO training program. Two 
more Canadians have recently been 
recruited to work in the field with FAO 
in agricultural development programs. 
Canadians have been recruited for work 
in the Middle East and in Asia under 
WHO’s program to give assistance in public 
health and several new nominations of 
Canadians to assist in UNESCO’s program 
for assistance in fundamental education 
have been made. Canadian experts have 
been made available to Colombia to help 
in the organization of public utilities, to 
Costa Rica to advise in the modernization 
of educational facilities, to Mexico to help 
set up a government printing bureau, and 
to Bolivia as housing and mining produc- 
tion experts with the comprehensive United 
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Nations Mission to that country. Alto- 
gether more than 100 Canadians are now 
serving abroad with the United Nations 
Expanded Program.* 

With the particular objectives of the 
Colombo Program in mind, the Canadian 
Government has lent to the Government 
of Ceylon a senior professor of agriculture 
to organize the newly-established Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at the University of 
Ceylon. A soil-conservation expert from 
Western Canada has also gone to that 
country as director of a newly-organized 
Soil Conservation Department in the 
Ceylon Government. Also, in answer to 
a request from the Government of Ceylon, 
Canada has offered the services of a well- 
known consultant engineering firm to 
undertake a comprehensive survey of the 
drainage and sanitation system of the city 
of Colombo. 


Offers have been made to India of a 
senior navigation and seamanship expert 
to serve as principal of the Technical and 
Engineering College in Bombay and of a 
vocational-training expert to act as an 
adviser on vocational training to the 
Indian Ministry of Labour. If the services 
of this expert are accepted by the Gov- 


*For an account of the United Nations 
Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
and the ILO’s participation in it, see the 
International Labour Review, monthly pub- 
lication of the ILO, for November- 
December, 1952. 


ernment of India, he will also make 
recommendations to the Indian authorities 
about vocational-training equipment which 
Canada might be able to supply. 

Efforts are being made to recruit agri- 
cultural engineers to work with FAO in 
the establishment of agricultural machinery 
maintenance depots in connection with the 
Thal Development Project and Experi- 
mental Farm in Pakistan. These experts 
will be required to train young Pakistanis 
who can in time take over the mainten- 
ance of this machinery. Further offers of 
experts in a variety of fields will be made 
both in India and Pakistan within the next 
few weeks. 

The operation of the Program for 
Technical Co-operation is not confined to 
Commonwealth countries in Asia. Several 
non-Commonwealth countries, notably 
Nepal, Burma and Indonesia, have indi- 
cated their wish to receive assistance under 
the Program and at the request of the 
Government of Malaya, Canada has 
nominated several agricultural experts and 
vocational training teachers to serve as 
instructors in machine-shop practice and in 
motor mechanics. 

The results of Canada’s efforts in the 
field of technical assistance to help the 
Asian countries in their plans for economic 
and social development are becoming more 
evident. There has been an increase in 
the number of requests of Canada for 
assistance under both the United Nations 
and the Colombo Programs. There has 
been a corresponding increase in Canada’s 
ability to meet them, although the recruit- 
ing of a sufficient number of Canadian 
experts, instructors and technicians for 
service abroad remains the most difficult 
problem, and the demand for the services 
of qualified Canadians from federal and 
provincial government departments, from 
universities and from private organizations, 
continues to increase. 


Capital Projects 


In the course of advising the govern- 
ments to which they have been loaned, 
Canadian technical experts sent out under 
the Colombo Program may produce recom- 
mendations leading to a Canadian-assisted 
capital project in that country. The 
recommendations of a Canadian fisheries 
expert sent to Ceylon a year ago have 
resulted in a project for the development of 
fisheries there which Canada is financing 
under the capital-development part of the 
Colombo Plan. Similarly capital-develop- 
ment projects in which Canada is assisting 
Colombo Plan countries in turn generate 
further requirements for technical assist- 
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ance. For example, as a direct result of 
capital assistance Canada is giving to 
Pakistan, to build a cement plant, the 
Government of Pakistan has asked that 
selected Pakistani workers and engineers be 
trained in the building and the operation 
of the plant as the project goes forward. 


Training Programs in Canada 


At the same time as more emphasis is 
being placed upon recruiting of Canadian 
experts and instructors to give technical 
assistance in the under-developed countries 
and positive steps are being taken to 
co-ordinate Canadian activities in South and 
South-East Asia with those of the United 
Nations Expanded Program, the training in 
Canada of persons sent here by the United 
Nations and its agencies or nominated by 
the Asian governments participating in the 
Colombo Program continues as an 
important feature of Canadian participa- 
tion in these programs. -A large part of 
the success of this aspect of Canada’s 
technical assistance activities has been due 
to the way in which universities, provincial 
government and private agencies and indi- 
viduals across the country have received 
these trainees. As of November 1, 105 
persons had been accepted for training in 
Canada under the Colombo Program and 
well over 200 have been directed to Canada 
by the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. 

An indication of the variety of fields in 
which training has been offered to Colombo 
Plan countries is given by a partial listing 
of the trainees from those countries at 
present in Canada. Ceylonese nominees 
are studying agricultural engineering, plant 
pathology, teacher training and business 
administration. Trainees from India are 
studying hydro-electric power development, 
mining, electrical and agricultural engineer- 
ing, highway construction, biochemistry and 
rural electrification. Trainees from Pakistan 
are studying tele-communications, educa- 
tion, agricultural chemistry and mechanical 
engineering. At the request of the United 
Nations, courses have been arranged in 
co-operatives, in railroad construction, 
statistics, public administration, cost 
accounting and auditing, social welfare, 
mining, coal petrology, fertilizer and 
cement manufacture, meat packing and 
town planning. 

Amongst the most interesting and 
successful of these training programs has 
been the comprehensive five-months’ course 
offered to 12 junior administrative officers 
from Pakistan in which the federal Gov- 
ernment, four of the provinces, universities 
and private industry co-operated. During 
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their stay in this country these young 
Pakistanis lived in private homes and 
studied and observed the way things are 
done in Canada from the work of the 
RCMP in isolated parts of Western 
Canada to the co-operative activities of 
the Extension Department of St. Francis 
Xavier University in the fishing communi- 
ties of Nova Scotia. 

During the past year six senior health 
officers from India and Pakistan came to 
Canada to study the organization of federal 
and provincial health services and Cana- 
dian medical facilities. They were especi- 
ally interested in what was being done to 
lower T.B. rates in Canada and in the 
health services available to Canadians 


living in rural communities. The experi- 
ence of this mission has resulted in further 
requests being made of Canada for assist- 
ance from the Asian countries in coping 
with their public-health problems. 

At the request of UNESCO, arrange- 
ments have been made with the co-opera- 
tion of Laval University for studies and 
seminars in fundamental education for 
French-speaking trainees from Haiti and 
from the Middle East. The Extension 
Department at St. Francis Xavier 
University in Nova Scotia and the Goy- 
ernment of Saskatchewan have offered 
courses in agricultural co-operatives for 
United Nations Fellows from India, Korea 
and Nigeria. 


Economist Assesses Current 
Labour Trends and Problems 


Sumner H. Slichter, labour economist and Harvard professor, examines 
unions’ role in the economy, philosophy and policies of United States 
trade unions, their power and responsibility, the problem of disputes 
that imperil public health and safety, and President's strike powers 


How has labour fared during the strong 
sellers’ market of the past six years? 

How have the stockholders and manage- 
ment fared? 

What kind of philosophy and _ basic 
policies have the American trade unions 
pursued during this period? 

What are some of the principal public 
issues that have been created by the rise 
of powerful trade unions, in particular the 
problem of disputes that imperil public 
health or safety? 


These and related questions were dis- 
cussed in an address, “Current Labour 
Trends and Labour Problems,” delivered by 
Prof. Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard before 
the American Gas Association last October. 


*“The AFL at its 1952 convention reported 
a membership of 8,098,302 (L.G., Nov. 1952, 
p. 1453). 

tA total of 5,692,284 votes was cast in the 
recent election for the CIO presidency. 
This total probably exceeds actual CIO 
membership because many smaller unions 
and some of the larger ones that had lost 
membership in the preceding year were 
given increased voting strength. 
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Trade unions, said Prof. Slichter, are 
more firmly entrenched in American indus- 
try than ever before. The total member- 
ship in 1951 he said, was about 14-2 
million, divided among about 7:8 million 
in the AFL,* 4-4 million in the CIO} and 
2-0 million in neither federation. 


Union Gains 

How has labour fared during the strong 
sellers’ market of the past six years? 

Labour has made substantial gains in 
wages, in fringe benefits and in union 
security, the professor said. 

Between 1946 and June 1952, while the 
consumers’ price index rose 35:9 per cent, 
Prof. Slichter said, hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing rose 61 per cent; in bituminous 
coal mining, nearly 62 per cent; in build- 
ing construction, 54 per cent; in railroading, 
63 per cent; and in the telephone industry, 
38-6 per cent. In gas and electric utilities, 
average hourly earnings rose 33 per cent 
between 1947 and June 1952, while the 
consumers’ price index was rising 18-8 per 
cent. 


Prof. Slichter termed “substantial” the 
gains made in fringe benefits. There has 
been a rapid spread of pension and sick 
benefit plans and of holidays and vaca- 
tions with pay, he said. In 1951, employer 
contributions to private pension and 
welfare funds exceeded $3 billion—about 
two and a half times the 1946 total. 


In union security, the spread of union 
shop contracts has been rapid. A govern- 
ment survey of 2,651 contracts in effect in 
late 1950 and 1951 showed that 58 per cent 
of the 5-6 million workers were covered by 
union shop contracts. A similar survey 
made a year earlier showed 50 per cent 
of four million workers covered. This 
acceleration Prof. Slichter attributed to the 
Taft-Hartley Act which, until October 1951, 
prohibited employers from granting the 
union shop unless the union shop had been 
approved by the employees in a govern- 
ment-conducted election. Not until gov- 
ernment conducted the elections required 
by the Taft-Hartley Act did the country 
realize how strongly workers favour the 
union shop, Prof. Slichter declared. 


Effect on Profits 


How have the stockholders and manage- 
ment fared during the strong sellers’ 
market? 

Fortunately, Prof Slichter said, the rise 
in efficiency has been sufficiently rapid that 
corporate profits have held up well in spite 
of the fact that wage rates have increased 
much faster than have prices. Corporate 
profits, after taxes and inventory valua- 
tion adjustment, were 3-6 per cent of sales 
in 1951, compared with 5-0 per cent in 1949 
and 3-2 in 1946. 

The strong sellers’ market, he said, seems 
to have had the effect of slightly raising 
the share of employees in the product of 
industry. 


Effect on Management 

How has the strong sellers’ market 
affected the ability of managements to do 
a good job of operating the plants? Have 
unions taken advantage of their strong 
bargaining power to impose restrictive rules 
or arrangements on management? 

Because the experience of no two com- 
panies is alike, an answer to these ques- 
tions is not easy, Prof. Slichter said. 
After a number of interviews with manage- 
ments, he found that a sharp difference 
existed between what each management 
says about itself and what it thinks has 
been happening elsewhere. 

Certainly, he said, collective bargaining 
has become more two-sided. Today, 


managements more frequently present pro- 
posals to the union negotiators than was 
the practice a few years ago. The view 
that bargaining was simply an occasion 
when the union “asked for things” has 
changed. Various companies report having 
negotiated improvements in their contracts 
during the last few years and, said Prof. 
Slichter, “an improvement from the stand- 
point of management is not necessarily a 
bad feature from the standpoint of the 
union.” The evidence is a healthy sign, 
he observed; it shows that the bargaining 
process has vitality, that both sides are 
using negotiations to talk over problems 
with the other side and to reach mutual 
agreement on their solution. 

Although bargaining is being conducted 
more satisfactorily, Prof. Slichter found 
little evidence that managements are doing 
long-range planning in the field of indus- 
trial relations. “Managements in general,” 
he said, “have not come to grips with 
fundamental long-run policy issues that are 
raised by the growth of powerful unions... 
Only a small proportion of managements 
seem to have given much thought to the 
kind of relationship with unions that is 
practicable and desirable. Can it be a 
more or less co-operative relationship? 
Must it be a state of armed truce? How 
much working together is possible and 
desirable? Working with unions is likely 
to increase the prestige of unions. Are 
managements willing to do anything that 
raises the prestige of unions, even if by so 
doing managements raise the efficiency of 
operations?” 


Employer Policies the 

Other basic policy questions that require 
managerial decision, Prof. Slichter. said; 
are :— 

1. What participation. does management 
desire on the part of employees in’ the 
conducting of operations and in the 
handling of problems? 

2.Is employee participation desirable 
from management’s standpoint? Why, or 
why not? 

3. Does management intend as a matter 
of ordinary practice to consult with unions 
on matters that are within the discretion 
of management? 

4. Is management prepared to give some 
form of security to the union? 


Union Policies 
What kind of philosophy and_ basic 
policies have American trade unions been 
pursuing during the post-war period? 
Trade unions, the noted labour economist 
said, are, above everything else, interested 
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in getting substantially better wages and 
conditions for their members. With a few 
notable exceptions, they are not interested 
in sharing in or co-operating with manage- 
ment. As he saw it, the basic policy of 
most unions is as follows—: 

“American industry is enormously pro- 
ductive. We wish to keep it enormously 
productive, and the best way to do this is 
to insist on big wage increases and thereby 
to force managements to make even 
stronger efforts to improve methods. We 
do not as a general rule obstruct the 
introduction of new equipment or new 
processes. In fact, we hope that manage- 
ments will introduce new machinery and 
will invent better methods because such 
things will enable us to get additional wage 
increases.” 

Neither management nor the public, 
Prof. Slichter thought, fully realize how 
desirable is this basic policy. 

“The point of view of unions,” he said, 
‘implies a significant specialization of 
functions and activities. The job of man- 
agement is to manage. Unions prefer to 
let management do this. They prefer to 
specialize on being strong and active 
bargaining agents and to win gains in 
productivity. And they believe that their 
pressure for higher wages and other bene- 
fits actually makes managements try 
harder to raise productivity.” 

So long as their present policies produce 
good results, unions will be willing to keep 
their present philosophy, Prof. Slichter felt. 
If, he said, managements on careful reflec- 
tion approve of the present specialization 
of functions they will be interested in 
seeing that it works. “How to make it 
work is one of the most fundamental 
policy decisions that managements must 
make.” 


Labour Costs and Prices 


The present system of industrial rela- 
tions in the United States, said Prof. 
Slichter, presupposes good success on the 
part of management in raising output per 
man-hour and thereby creating additional 
product to share with employees. 

“It is an important shortcoming in 
management’s approach to industrial rela- 
tions. I think, that top executives do not 
seem to have carefully analysed the ‘basic 
policies of unions and have not gained a 
clear understanding of the stake that 
management has in making these arrange- 
ments work,” he commented. 

An important shortcoming in the system, 
he stated, is union rivalry. “Rivalry 
between unions is strong and is likely to 
continue to be strong. This rivalry tends 
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to increase the demands that unions make 
on managements. During most of the time, 
unions are in a strong enough bargaining 
position to raise wages and other labour 
costs faster than managements are able to 
raise output per man-hour. Hence, labour 
costs are slowly rising. But increasing 
labour costs require a rising price level, at 
least in the long run. A rising price level 
creates difficult problems. But the prob- 
lems that would be created by public 
policies designed to weaken unions and to 
interfere with the bargaining process would 
be even greater than the problems created 
by slowly rising labour costs and a long-run 
increase in the price level. The American 
trade union philosophy and the American 
bargaining system have tremendous advan- 
tages for the community as a whole. These 
advantages seem to me to be worth the 
slowly rising labour costs and price level 
which they entail.” 


Problems Created by Union Growth 

What are the principal public issues that 
have been created by the rise of powerful 
trade unions, particularly the problems of 
disputes that imperil public health or public 
safety? 

The great growth of trade unions in 
strength and power creates the problem of 
protecting the members and the com- 
munity against abuse of power, stated Prof. 
Slichter. The Taft-Hartley Act, he said, 
represents the first real attempt on the part 
of the community to check abuse. 

“Tt is understandable,’ he said, “that 
unions should keenly resent this attempt 
to restrict some of their methods and 
activities and that the Taft-Hartley Act 
should become a political issue. And it is 
not surprising that this first attempt to 
deal with the difficult problems presented 
by the rise of powerful labour organizations 
should contain many serious faults. For 
example, the Taft-Hartley Act outlaws the 
closed shop instead of attempting to regu- 
late it, thereby unnecessarily disturbing a 
well-established institution; it inadequately 
protects the right of unions to enforce their 
rules by forbidding employers who have 
negotiated union shop contracts from 
discharging workers who have lost their 
good standing for other reasons than 
failure to pay union dues; the secondary 
boycott provisions (while in the main good) 
are too broad; the provisions for dealing 
with disputes that could imperil national 
health or safety are quite inadequate.” 

But, he said, the good points in the 
Taft-Hartley Act far outnumber the bad 
ones. “For example, it provides a statute 
of limitations governing the bringing of 


complaints; it specifically authorizes 
employers to ask for elections (and there 
have been many elections held at the 
request of the employers); it authorizes 
- decertification elections (the lack of such 
a provision was a glaring fault in the old 
Wagner Act); it corrects the refusal of 
the Labour Relations Board to put ‘no 
union’ on run-off ballots; it requires the 
Board to treat independent unions the same 
as national unions; it imposes the obliga- 
tion to bargain on unions as well as on 
employers; it recognizes a category of 
unfair practices by unions as well as by 
employers, and there have been hundreds 
of unfair practice cases filed against unions 
each year of the Act, many of which have 
been brought by other unions.” 


Bases for an Industrial Relations Act 


What labour policies should the com- 
munty adopt to protect its members 
against abuses of either employer or trade 
union power? 


Prof. Slichter outlined seven basic matters 
with which, in his opinion, an industrial 
relations act should deal. They are:— 

1. Protection of the right of individual 
workers to join unions and to remain in 
unions. 

2. Right of unions and employers to be 
represented by bargaining agents of their 
own choosing. 

3. Scope of the subjects over which each 
side is required to bargain. 

4. Protection of neutrals from injury in 
labour disputes. 

5. Protection of employers against some 
forms of rivalry among unions. 

6. Provision for unions to be held legally 
responsible for their acts. 

7. Protection of the community against 
strikes or lockouts that imperil the public 
health or public safety. 

Right of indiwidual workers to join 
unions—In many parts of industry the 
right to join a union determines the oppor- 
tunity to make a living. This opportunity, 
declared Prof. Slichter, cannot be left 
solely to a decision by private organiza- 
tions. Consequently, the terms on which 
a union shop or a closed shop may be 
established must be subject to public 
control to keep the doors of unions open 
without discrimination, and at a fair 
initiation fee, and to protect union mem- 
bers from being unjustly deprived of their 
membership. 

Right to choose own bargaining agents — 
In this respect the Taft-Hartley Act has 
taken a step forward, Prof. Slichter stated. 
It not only retains the provision contained 
in the Wagner Act protecting employees in 


the right to be represented by a bargaining 
agent of their own choosing but also 
restricts unions from interfering with the 
selection of bargaining representatives by 
employers. 

Scope of subjects in bargaining—The 
policy of requiring the parties to bargain 
about anything connected with wages, hours 
or working conditions, and of allowing both 
a free hand in making the kind of agree- 
ments they desire, is a wise one, according 
to Prof. Slichter:— 

“Tf the bargaining process is to have 
vitality and to command the confidence of 
both sides, it should be permitted to apply 
to almost anything that the parties regard 
as worth bargaining about. Their judg- 
ment, not the judgment of a public agency, 
should be decisive.” The Taft-Hartley Act, 
he pointed out, imposes virtually no. limits 
on the subjects that may be bargained 
about. 

Protection of neutrals in labour disputes. 
—Neutrals are entitled to protection from 
being forced by a boycott or economic 
pressure to help one side or the other in 
a labour dispute. While the Taft-Hartley 
Act attempts to give such protection, its 
provisions are not as well written as they 
might be, Prof. Slichter considered. An 
amendment or a new act, he said, should 
give neutrals effective protection. 

Protection of employers against rivalry 
among unions.—No protection for employers 
was provided in the Wagner Act against 
the efforts of non-certified unions to compel 
an employer to cease dealing with “a certi- 
fied union and to deal with an uncertified 
one. The Taft-Hartley Act provides such 
protection, Prof. Slichter pointed out. 

There is need also, he said, to protect 
employers and the community against 
attempts on the part of unions to use 
strikes or boycotts to control the assign- 
ment of jobs—attempts on the part of one 
union to compel an employer to cease 
employing the members of another union. 

“The basic purpose of protecting the 
right of employees to organize,” he empha- 
sized, “was not to help one union fight 
another union; it was to strengthen 
employees in their bargaining with 
employers. Unions have been more uncom- 
promising in their fights with one another 
over jobs than in their fights with 
employers. Hence, experience justifies the 
prohibition of strikes or boycotts to enforce 
claims to jobs.” 

The Taft-Hartley Act, he said, attempts 
to deal with this issue but its provisions 
are “crudely phrased and leave much to 
be desired”. Referring to a recent ruling 
of the Supreme Court which permitted an 
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employer in Alaska to recover a large sum 
in compensation for damages suffered in 
a jurisdictional dispute, Prof. Slichter 
stated: “It is high time that employers be 
compensated for losses inflicted on them 
by jurisdictional disputes for which the 
employer has no responsibility.” 

Union responsibility Because unions are 
“loose” organizations, Prof. Slichter said, 
union responsibility is a difficult issue. 
The Taft-Hartley law makes an attempt 
to deal with it by giving statutory authority 
for a position that the Supreme Court 
took long ago in the Coronado Coal 
Company case and which many court states 
have taken. The Act distinguishes between 
the liability of unions and the liability of 
the individual members of unions and 
provides that judgments against the union 
shall not be enforceable against any indi- 
vidual member. This he considered to be 
a long step forward. 


Protection of the community against 
strikes or lockouts that imperil public 
health or safety—The President, or in the 
case of states the Governor, needs clear 
authority to protect the health and safety 
of the community, it was Prof Slichter’s 
opinion. It is argued by some, he said, 
that it is unwise to give definite authority 
to the executive to deal with disputes 
imperilling public health or safety, on the 
ground that if the executive’s authority is 
definite, the union or the employer will be 
able to plan its behaviour so as to evade 
this authority. He thought, however, that 
if the executive acts through “implied 
powers”, neither side can predict what the 
executive may do and each will be 
restrained in its course of action. He 
quoted the experience with the recent steel 
dispute as showing that the so-called 
“implied powers” are not a_ satisfactory 
basis for executive intervention in disputes 
that create great emergencies. When the 
executive bases his acts on implied powers, 
he is bound to create the impression that 
he is acting in an arbitrary fashion and 
setting himself above the law. 


“When the action of the executive is 
regarded as arbitrary,” he said, “it arouses 
fear and intensifies the emotions that 
always accompany a grave dispute. This 
intensifying of emotions makes the dis- 
pute even more difficult to handle.” There 
is also the danger that the executive may 
interpret his powers too.broadly. Here 
Prof. Slichter referred to the action taken 
by the President in the recent steel 
dispute. 


In providing a procedure by which the 
President may deal with disputes that 
threaten to create national emergencies, the 
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Taft-Hartley Act, he added, is “entitled to 
credit for attempting to meet a problem 
that cannot be escaped”. 


Emergency Disputes 

Discussing the provisions in the Taft- 
Hartley Act for dealing with emergency 
disputes, Prof. Slichter said it is difficult to 
imagine a more inappropriate set of 
arrangements; he cited the injunction 
provision for obtaining a postponement. 
The Railway Act, he pointed out, obtains 
the same result simply by forbidding either 
party from changing the status quo for a 
limited period. 

“The word ‘injunction’,” he said, “has 
become charged with much emotion because 
of the abuse of injunctions in strikes many 
years ago. The provision that the board 
of inquiry shall not include recommenda- 
tions in its report is recognized as wrong, 
even by Senator Taft. The public naturally 
wishes to know what settlement the board 
regards as fair, and the ban on recom- 
mendations in the board’s report prevents 
the board from enlisting public opinion in 
support of a definite compromise. After 
the enforced delay of 60 days, the men are 
given an opportunity to vote on the 
employer’s last offer—an offer which their 
own leaders have rejected. It is certain 
that they will vote down the offer, as they 
have done in every vote by an over- 
whelming majority. After this vote the 
injunction is discharged.” 


President's Powers 

What authority should the executive (the 
President or, in the case of states, the 
Governor) have to deal with disputes that 
threaten public health or safety? 


Several courses of action should be made 
possible, Prof. Slichter states. In the first 
place, the President or Governor should be 
authorized to require a postponement of 
the strike or lockout for a limited period, 
say 380 days, to give opportunity for 
further attempts at settlement. Secondly, 
he should have authority to summon the 
parties to a formal hearing before a 
moderator to show cause why the dispute 
should not be submitted to arbitration. 
Thirdly, the executive should have 
authority to arrange for the investigation 
of the dispute by an emergency board of 
public members. The board should have 
the duty to recommend terms of settle- 
ment. “In other words,’ he said, “it 
should be similar to the emergency boards 
created under the Railway Labour Act.” 

How, Prof. Slichter asked, can the 
possible appointment of an emergency 
board be prevented from having the effect 


of making the parties less willing to bargain 
or less willing to submit their dispute to 
arbitration? The answer, he believed, is 
to give both unions and employers a 
strong incentive to avoid having their 
dispute referred to an emergency board. 
The attractiveness of emergency boards to 
both sides can be reduced by giving three 
additional powers to the executive. 

In case one side or the other rejects the 
recommendations of an emergency board, 
the executive should have authority to do 
one of three things: (1) to let the strike 
or lockout occur, after working out an 
agreement with the union and the employer 
that, where technically practicable, produc- 
tion will continue, until the dispute is 
settled, on a limited scale but on a scale 
large enough to meet the needs of public 
health or safety; (2) to seize the property 
and operate it; (3) to require that the 
recommendations of the emergency board 
be put into effect for a limited period, say 
six months. 

Much of the output, even in vital indus- 
tries, Prof. Slichter observed, is not neces- 
sary to vital health and safety. Even 
though there might be hardship and incon- 
venience, the vital interest of health and 
safety would not be imperilled. At the 
same time, the parties would be able to 
conduct a sizeable strike or lockout. With 
the sales of the enterprise cut in half, both 
the employer and the union would be 
under strong pressure to reach an agree- 
ment. Thus economic warfare would serve 
its essential purpose of putting pressure on 
both sides to agree and, at the same time, 
this warfare would be prevented from 
imperilling vital interests of the community. 

“In my judgment, agreements that pro- 
duction will be continued on a limited 
scale are the fairest and most practicable 
solution to the problem of disputes that 
imperil public health and safety,” the 
professor declared. 

As regards seizure of property, this, said 
Prof. Slichter, “is in bad odour, mainly 
because of the President’s unconstitutional 
seizure of the steel mills.” But, he said, 
seizure has been used a number of times 
in the case of the railroads and seems to 
have worked fairly well. Furthermore, it 
is authorized by some state laws—in 
Virginia and Massachusetts, for example. 

“Seizure,” he said, “should occur only 
under certain safeguards. The law should 
provide that in the case of seizure the 
status quo should be maintained. The 
Government, while in possession of the 
properties, should not attempt to negotiate 
new terms of employment, as it did when 
the coal mines were seized in the spring 
of 1936.” 


The requirement that the parties put 
into effect the recommendations of the 
emergency board for a limited period would 
be, in effect, Prof. Slichter maintained, a 
mild form of compulsory arbitration. At 
the end of the period, or, by agreement 
between both parties, during the period, 
either party would be free to re-open the 
case and attempt to negotiate new terms 
of employment. The possibility that the 
executive might require both parties to put 
into effect the recommendations of the 
emergency board would make resort to 
emergency boards much less attractive to 
employers and unions and would be a 
strong inducement to both sides to settle 
their disputes by negotiation or arbitra- 
tion, he believed. 


Union’s Role in Economy 

Concluding his remarks with a few 
general observations on industrial relations 
in the United States, Prof. Slichter referred 
to his country’s economy as “the most 
successful in the world”. The trade unions 
and the industrial relations, he said, are 
“part and parcel of our extraordinary 
successful economy, and unions display 
many of the same characteristics that have 
made the economy successful.” 

Continuing, he said: “The hard drive 
to make money that leads enterprises to 
experiment, to scrap new equipment for 
still newer equipment, and to expand, finds 
its counterpart in the hard drive of trade 
unions for higher and higher wages and 
bigger and bigger benefits. And just as 
the businessmen of America (with not too 
many exceptions) try to make more and 
more money by expansion and change 
rather than to protect an established posi- 
tion by cartels which divide up the market, 
so trade unions seek to serve their mem- 
bers, not by various kinds of rules which 
ration opportunity or obstruct change, but 
by driving hard for higher and _ higher 
wages without limit. 

“T say these things because I do not 
believe that the American businessmen as 
a general rule are aware of how American 
the trade unions of this country really are, 
of how faithfully they mirror the indi- 
vidualism and the optimism of American 
culture, the strong faith that this is an 
expanding universe, and that the key to 
the better life is growth, innovation, and 
invention, not restriction and a different 
division of what we have,” he concluded. 
“The American trade unions are just as 
distinctively American as is American busi- 
ness. Of course, it could not be otherwise 
because the same environments have pro- 
duced the philosophies of American busi- 
ness and of American unions. 

(Continued on page 412) 
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Dr. A. 


MacNamara Retires 


Prime Minister announces retirement of Deputy Minister of Labour who 
gave 40 years’ conspicuous service to provincial, federal governments 


After 40 years of conspicuous service 
in the upper echelons of provincial and 
federal administration, Dr. Arthur 
MacNamara on March 4 retired as Deputy 
Minister of the Federal Department of 
Labour, it was announced by the Rt. Hon. 
Louis St. Laurent, Prime Minister. 

In a career so crowded with action and 
achievement, it would be impossible to 
detail the administrative successes of Arthur 
MacNamara. But a partial listing of his 
major accomplishments include the follow- 
ing appointments under the Government of 
Manitoba: Chief Inspector, Bureau of 
Labour, 1916; Deputy Fire Commissioner, 
1924; Assistant Deputy Minister of Public 
Works, 1936 and then Deputy Minister of 
Labour and Public Works. During this 
period, Dr. MacNamara also served on a 
number of important provincial boards and 
commissions. 


In January 1940, at the urging of the 
late Hon. Norman Rogers, the Manitoba 
Government released Dr. MacNamara to 
the Federal Government to organize the 
Dependents’ Allowance Board. From here 
he was requisitioned in a succession of posts 
—Acting Chief Commissioner of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Director 
of National Selective Service and, in 
January 1943, Deputy Minister of Labour. 
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However, to Canadians he became a 
national figure as director of mobilization 
of the manpower resources of the country. 
In this pioneering project his operational 
blueprint served as a working model for 
other countries. He was constantly in 
demand to address representative bodies in 
the United States, struggling to maintain 
the production lines at peak capacity under 
a manpower shortage. 

Before the war was over mobilization of 
manpower had reached into every phase of 
life. For instance, it was  precedent- 
shattering to have Canadian combine crews 
operating in Kansas and combine crews 
from Texas harvesting on Canada’s western 
plains in an amazing exchange of agricul- 
tural labour across an invisible border. 

But the field of mobilizing and channel- 
ling manpower into priority industries was 
not his only proving ground. The post- 
war task of unscrambling the manpower of 
defence industries and re-routing it back 
into civilian production with a minimum 
of lay-offs and dislocation found him equal 
to the challenge. There was no dislocation 
and no mass unemployment. 

For this outstanding national service, the 
King in 1946 made him a Companion of the 
Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael 
and Saint George. The University of 
Manitoba conferred on him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Free from intensive preoccupation with 
war and immediate post-war problems, Dr. 
MacNamara began re-establishing the 
Department to meet the challenge of the 
brave new world that everybody hoped 
would emerge out of the havoc and annihil- 
ation of the war. 

With the lifting of immigration restric- 
tions came the first thousands of Displaced 
Persons seeking a new life in freedom in 
a new land. To them he extended his 
quickened sympathy and practical assist- 
ance in formulating plans to facilitate 
their absorption into the Canadian social- 
economic structure. 

He then turned to preparing the Depart- 
ment for the rapid industrial expansion 
that was making Canada a top-ranking 
industrial power in the world. The launch- 
ing of vast projects and feeder plants in 
all parts of the country, with the fillip to 
construction, brought in its wake a new set 


(Continued on page 412) 


A. H. Brown is New Deputy 


Succession of administrative posts since his entry into the Federal 
Government Service in 1929 leads to promotion to deputy ministership 


Arthur Huntingdon Brown, appointed 
Deputy Minister of Labour effective March 
5, 1953, progressed by training, application 
and aptitude in a succession of adminis- 
trative posts that has now resulted in his 
promotion to probably the most exacting 
deputyship in the Federal Government 
Service. 

He belonged to that old school that 
believed and applied the virtues of 
integrity and selflessness in a career that 
placed the emphasis upon adherence to the 
code of public duty. 

Accordingly he preferred to accept ser- 
vice where he could apply his talents to 
the solution of problems that could in- 
crease social standards or eliminate, or 
diminish, the frictions inherent in the 
gearing of a nation’s industrial potential. 

In this respect the Federal Department 
of Labour offered to him that kind of 
opportunity. 

Typical of his background, there is in his 
office a pastoral painting of a prairie sky 
which must be a constant reminder of his 
boyhood days in the grass lands of 
Saskatchewan. Though he was born in a 
manse in historic Huntingdon, Que. (his 
parents, Rev. Mr. §8. Brown and Mrs. 
Brown, died when he was a boy), he was 
reared in Moosomin in the home of an 
uncle, J. T. Brown, now Chief Justice of 
the Saskatchewan Court of Queen’s Bench. 

From the primary school at Moosomin 
he attended high school at Regina. He 
graduated to the University of Toronto 
(Victoria College) where as a student he 
responded to the call that came to all his 
generation in the First Great War. 

He enlisted in March 1915, as a gunner 
in a distinguished company of gunners that 
included such now prominent Parliamen- 
tarians as the Hon. Douglas Abbott, Hon. 
Brooke Claxton and Hon. George Drew, and 
such senior administrators as C. H. Bland, 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, 
and Watson Sellar, Auditor General. As 
Gunner Arthur Brown he served in France 
in all the grim fighting from the Salient to 
the Somme, being wounded several times. 

Back in Regina honorably discharged in 
1919, he became articled in law in a three- 
year course. Admitted to the Saskatchewan 
Bar in 1926 (also the year of his marriage 
to the former Miss R. M. Milliken), he 
practised in that province until 1929. 


It was during this interlude that he could 
have made a name in football, for he was 
a pivot man with the famed Regina 
Roughriders. 


However, in 1929 he came to Ottawa to 
accept appointment as Secretary-Treasurer 
and Legal Adviser to the newly created 
Canadian Farm Loan Board. During the 
early period of the Second World War 
(1939-1942) he was first member, and later 
Chairman, of the Dependents’ Allowance 
Board, Department of National Defence. 
From this he went to another Defence 
Department post as member of the 
Dependents’ Board of Trustees. 

In the exigency of wartime industrial 
relations, the Federal Department of 
Labour reached out for expert help. 
Among those it sought and obtained was 
Arthur Brown for the post of Chief 
Executive Officer and Legal Adviser 
(January 1948). 

This entailed the vice-chairmanship of 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board then 
establishing, under the urgency of war 
requirements, a new pattern of industrial 
relations in a series of precedent-making 
decisions out of which developed orders and 
regulations that formed the basis of the 
loosely termed “Labour-Code”. 
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From this it was a natural corollary to 
the assistant deputyship and later the 
acting chairmanship of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board. In some of the most 
important cases the decisions of this Board 
have resulted in a comprehensive body of 
labour-management practice applicable to 
the changed complex of industrial relations 
in Canada. 

Arthur Brown has developed and 
pioneered in this practical modern school 
of labour relations geared to the complexi- 


ties of a new industrial age entailing an 
entirely new approach to an entirely new 
set of conditions imposed by the demands 
of a tremendous industrial expansion. 

For his outstanding civilian service to 
his country he received the Order of the 
British Empire. 

And so it is that this appointment of 
Arthur Brown gives the Department and 
the country the assurance of continuity 
and competence in labour administration 
during this critical period of national life. 


Dr. MacNamara Retires 


(Continued from page 410) 
of industrial problems. To meet this new 
orientation he insisted upon a strong 
Department and got it. 

Labour and employers and newspapermen 
have testified to his versatility in handling 
with competence and imperturbability the 
problems of a Department that, more than 
any other, deals so closely with those 
human issues that constantly bring into 
play conflicting factors—but factors that 
must be reconciled in the national interest. 

When the Prime Minister, speaking to a 
labour delegation meeting the Cabinet, 


Economist Assesses Trends 


(Continued from page 409) 

“The American economy needs the 
contribution which the trade unions are 
making to it. Even with all the compe- 
tition and research in industry, enterprises 
need the additional spur to efficiency that 
comes from strong pressure for higher 
wages and better conditions. But just as 
the community needs to fight vigorously 
the introduction of a philosophy of restric- 
tion in business, so it also needs to fight 


commented on Dr. MacNamara’s relinquish- 
ing of the deputyship, he said: “We are all 
very conscious of the great contribution 
Dr. MacNamara has made to the economy 
of Canada and to the progress of our 
country in recent years and we hope his 
services will still be available to the Gov- 
ernment and the people of Canada for 
many years”. 

Within 48 hours the Prime Minister 
announced Dr. MacNamara’s new assign- 
ment as “special adviser to the Department 
of National Defence on the employment of 
civilians”. 


with equal vigour the philosophy of 
restrictionism in unions—all efforts to 
create unnecessary jobs (standby orchestras, 
for example, or two firemen on diesel 
locomotives), and all efforts arbitrarily to 
obstruct technological change. Let us have 
no hesitation in our industrial relations in 
fighting vigorously over how the gains in 
production are to be divided but let us 
be sure that each year there are large 
gains to fight over!” 


a 


See Special Announcement on page 459 
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_ Labour Organization 


Vocational Guidance and Training 
for Women Subject of ILO Report 


Need for application of principle of equal rights for men and women 
in the field of vocational training is stressed. Co-ordinated work 
between the United Nations and specialized agencies is recommended 


Both in those industries traditionally 
employing a large proportion of female 
labour and in industries where the labour 
force is mixed, the position of women 
workers is closely bound up with the ques- 
tion of vocational qualifications, states an 
International Labour Office report on 
specific current problems of vocational 
guidance and training for women. 

“The need to apply the principle of equal 
rights for men and women in respect of 
vocational training and to promote full use 
of the productive capacity of the female 
labour force,” says the report, “is all the 
more urgent because of the present trends 
in the employment of women.” 

The report was prepared for the Seventh 
Session of the Commission on the Status 
of Women at the request of the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations. 
It discusses trends in both the economically 
developed countries and in non-industrial 
areas. 

In most countries whose economy has 
reached a high level of development, 
women workers constitute a considerable 
proportion of the total working population. 
Their numbers have become so large in 
many sectors, says the report, that they 
must be regarded as an integral part of 
the total labour force rather than a sub- 
sidiary source of labour or a reserve to be 
drawn upon in times of emergency. 

Employment opportunities for women are 
increasing in number and diversity and 
distinction between men’s jobs and women’s 
jobs is gradually disappearing. A striking 
feature, however, the report notes, is that 
in spite of the progress that has taken 
place women are still employed mainly in 
semi-skilled work. In comparison with 
men, women’s chances of promotion are 
more limited and higher technical qualifica- 
tions are still exceptional among women, 
particularly in industry and commerce. 

In a number of countries, many women, 
including married and older women, have 
been obliged to enter or return to employ- 


ment because of economic difficulties. 
These women are faced with particular 
problems, as they are often without 
adequate training and have difficulty in 
finding jobs despite the increased employ- 
ment opportunities. On the other hand, 
in countries where there is unemployment, 
which particularly affects unskilled workers, 
women suffer to a relatively larger extent 
than men. 


Problems 

Although the general principles for the 
vocational training of girls and women are 
of universal application, the economically 
and technically advanced areas where 
training has developed in a fairly homo- 
geneous manner and those where it still 
occurs only sporadically are considered 
separately in the report. The problems in 
the countries of the first group are genu- 
inely vocational training problems, it is 
stated, while the problems peculiar to the 
countries of the second group are mainly 
connected with the development of basic 
education. 

Discussing problems of vocational train- 
ing in relation to the first group, the ILO 
reports that the legislation of a large 
number of countries explicitly or implicitly 
recognizes the principles for the vocational 
training of women laid down in the Voca- 


tional Training Recommendation, 1939 
(L.G., 1939, p. 766). There are now, it 
says, many vocational schools, training 


centres and higher technical schools open 
in principle to both sexes, with the same 
courses and certificates for boys and girls. 
In many cases, however, the vocational 
training facilities available to women do 
not permit complete and thorough observ- 
ance of the principles. 

The defects appear mainly to arise from 
two sets of circumstances, the report finds. 
First, a group of factors (predominantly 
psychological and social) still tend, even in 
economically and technically advanced 
countries, to deter women from undergoing 
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vocational training or from choosing any 
vocation outside certain traditional fields. 
Second, the facilities for vocational training 
available to girls and women are not always 
adequate quantitatively or qualitatively, and 
often do not afford training for a proper 
career. 


Factors Affecting Women’s Attitude 

The report attributes the lack of interest 
shown by girls in systematic training for a 
career and their lack of imagination in the 
choice of an occupation partly to the gen- 
eral education which they receive and partly 
to the fact that even today they are often 
unaware of the opportunities open to them. 
While the general compulsory education 
given to boys emphasizes the importance of 
a career, tries to give them a picture of 
economic life and, in an increasing number 
of countries, introduces them gradually 
to the simple techniques of manual work, 
the education given to girls rarely takes 
account of vocational needs to the same 
extent (even by merely offering a choice 
between sewing and manual work of the 
type done by men) and rarely suggests 
that there are other occupations for the 
girls apart from home-making. 

The same tendency is sometimes apparent 
even in the vocational training provided for 
women. Many courses in dressmaking, 
domestic science, etc., cater indiscriminately 
for future housewives and future semi- 
skilled workers and some of the related 
classroom courses for girl apprentices or 
trainees tend to prepare them for house- 
work rather than to develop their general 
knowledge. The value of systematic train- 
ing for the responsibilities and duties of a 
housewife is unquestioned, the report points 
out, but it is important that this should 
not limit the girls’ opportunities of acquir- 
ing the additional general knowledge 
needed for embarking on a career. 

Vocational guidance and counselling ser- 
vices also tend to take a conservative 
attitude with regard to women’s employ- 
ment. In many cases the vocational 
guidance officers are unable to keep abreast 
of women’s employment opportunities and 
prospects, the report asserts. 

As women become gainfully occupied to 
an increasing extent, the report points out, 
it is in the interests both of the national 
economy and of the women themselves that 
they should have the same opportunities as 
men for school and pre-vocational guidance 


and for a general education based on the 


assumption that many girls will take up a 
career. Close co-operation is needed at 
the international level in this respect 
between the various specialized agencies 
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concerned with education, vocational guid- 
ance and manpower policy, if the progress 
already achieved is to be continued with 
success. 

On the other hand, although the attitude 
of girls and women to a career has changed 
considerably, particularly since the war, 
there is still,a tendency in many cases to 
consider their presence on the employment 
market as a temporary phenomenon. In 
many cases the girls themselves hestitate 
to undertake a training course of any great 
length, hoping to give up their career after 
marriage, states the report. 

The parents, for their part, are often 
unwilling to make the additional sacrifice 
needed if the daughter is to be fully 
trained for a vocation or even given basic 
training for the branch which best corre- 
sponds to her aptitudes and tastes. This 
is a particularly important factor when 
there are several children in the family. 
Where the claims of the girls conflict with 
those of the boys, the parents often con- 
sider it better to concentrate their financial 
efforts on the vocational training of the 
boys. It may also happen that public or 
private financial assistance (such as scholar- 
ships) makes it possible for the boys to be 
trained for their chosen occupation, while 
corresponding facilities for the girls are not 
yet available or are inadequate. Financial 
obstacles are even more of a hindrance 
to the vocational training of adult women 
who are obliged to go out to work. Here, 
again, it is important that women should 
be given the same encouragement and 
assistance as men receive in similar circum- 
stances, the report advises. 


“The principle of equal rights for men 
and women in regard to training is bound 
to remain a dead letter,” the report states, 
“as long as the economic burden on those 
who wish to take a training course is 
heavier for the girls and women than for 
the boys and men.” 


Training Facilities Available 

While for various reasons women still 
do not take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities for vocational training open to 
them, in many cases the number and type 
of facilities available to women do not 
correspond to the present importance of the 
female labour force. The fact that a large 
proportion of working women are restricted 
to unskilled jobs is evidence of real short- 
comings in the training facilities open to 
them, says the report. 

Equality in the training opportunities 
open to both sexes could be achieved in 
principle, the report suggests, if at all 
grades parallel facilities—girls’ departments 


in vocational schools, apprenticeship centres 
and training work shops—were provided for 
girls and women or if the facilities hitherto 
reserved for boys and men were made 
available to women and girls also. 


Advances that have been made in this 
direction are likely to lessen the differences 
in content and standard which for a long 
time made women’s vocational qualifica- 
tions of less value than those of men. 
Differences still exist, however, even where 
the training facilities are mixed, and certain 
grades of training, such as upgrading 
courses, are not open to girls or women, the 
authors found. 

In addition, in many cases the general 
knowledge of girls and women is less com- 
plete than that of male entrants. Women 
who enter industry often have less under- 
standing of work in an undertaking than 
men and therefore need special preparation. 
Allowance must also be made, the report 
points out, for the fact that most girls and 
women at present have less general 
acquaintance with simple mechanics, tech- 
nology, and the handling of tools, than 
boys and men. In some countries various 
methods have been used to overcome this 
difficulty. 


However, even where progress has been 
made, much still remains to be done before 
both sexes have equal opportunities of 
proper careers and equal chances of 
promotion. 

Sound basic instruction will prepare the 
way for the acquisition of further practical 
and theoretical knowledge, which is one of 
the requirements for promotion to the 
higher grades. But it is also necessary that 
facilities for further training in the form 
of courses or in-plant training, identical 
with or equivalent to those open to men, 
should be made available for women, the 
report emphasizes. 

Apart from the opportunities for further 
training during employment, access to the 
intermediate and higher grades of a career 
is generally obtained to a great extent by 
attending full-time vocational schools. 
Although girls and women are increasingly 
admitted to such schools on the same 
footing as boys and men, there are still 
certain defects in the arrangements, particu- 
larly as regards training for intermediate 
technical posts and for supervisory duties. 

As regards the various supervisory grades, 
it is uncertain whether the problem is one 
of access to training or of access to the 
position. In undertakings employing a 
mixed labour force modern training courses 
for supervisory jobs are generally open in 
principle to women but the number of 


women supervisors so trained is still rela- 
tively small. This situation seems mainly 
due to the psychological difficulty of 
accepting a forewoman in a workshop 
where men and women work side by side. 
It is also due to the fact that relatively 
few women candidates possess, in addition 
to their actual vocational qualifications, 
certain other necessary technical knowledge. 


“Female” Occupations 

Under the present system of division of 
labour between men and women workers, 
certain occupations are still regarded as 
essentially “female” and conditions of work 
in them are somewhat different from those 
in other branches of activity. In these 
occupations, the report states, the question 
of vocational training is more one of 
assessment of the level of the training, 
rather than in what respects it differs from 
that for men. 

The problem is twofold: (1) to create 
as many genuine careers as possible, with 
opportunities for advancement and special- 
ization and with a social and economic 
standing comparable to that of other occu- 
pations for which similar qualifications are 
required; and (2) to raise the practical and 
technical level of training in several of the 
occupations in the interests both of the 
workers themselves and of increased 
efficiency. 

Nevertheless, states the report, while the 
number of vocational training courses avail- 
able has increased greatly—in some cases 
in excess of needs—the technical and prac- 
tical training given is defective in some of 
the “female” trades. 


The occupational aptitudes of women do 
not differ basically from those of men and 
no special training methods need to be 
employed for teaching women a. trade. 
The choice of teaching methods and the 
preparation of sound training programs do 
not, therefore, raise any problems that are 
peculiar to women. It may be asked, 
however, the report comments, whether, at 
the current stage of development of 
training institutions, women enjoy the 
advantages of systematic training by 
rational methods to the same extent as 
men. 

A further problem, according to the 
report, is the rapid growth of private 
schools, giving training for certain “female” 
occupations which is often superficial and 
of doubtful quality. At the end of the . 
course the pupils are generally able to find 
immediate employment but their prospects 
for the future are extremely uncertain. 
The need for supervision of private schools 
is particularly urgent in the case of beauty 
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treatment, secretarial and dressmaking occu- 
pations, for which increasing numbers of 
private schools have grown up in the last 
few years. These exploit the demand 
among girls for rapid training and provide 
a hasty and inadequate course of instruc- 
tion. For this reason private schools 
providing training for these occupations are 
to an increasing extent coming under direct 
or indirect state control in certain countries. 


Conclusions 

Certain immediate conclusions are drawn 
from the study and from discussions-at the 
meeting of experts on women’s work con- 
vened by the ILO in December 1951 (L.G., 
Aug. 1952, p. 1033), and broad lines for 
action are suggested in the report. They 
are as follows:— 

(1) Women workers have become an 
integral part of the labour force and the 
distinction between “male” and “female” 
jobs is gradually disappearing. The propor- 
tion of married women workers with family 
responsibilities is tending to grow; there is 
also an increase in the number of older 
women at work, partly because of the 
higher average age of the population. 

(2) The need to apply the principle of 
equal rights for men and women in respect 
of vocational training and to promote full 
use of the productive capacity of the 
female labour force is all the more urgent 
because of the present trends in the employ- 
ment of women. 

(3) The problem of vocational training 
is closely linked to certain aspects of 
general education and vocational guidance. 
The compulsory general education provided 
for girls should open up prospects of a 
career in the same way as the education 
for boys and should teach them the 
elementary manual techniques. Similarly, 
the vocational guidance and counselling 
services must help girls and women in the 
same way as boys and men to choose the 
occupation that most closely corresponds 
to their individual aptitudes and tastes. 

(4) The vocational training facilities 
available to girls and women should be as 
efficient as those offered to boys and men. 

(5) Girls and women should have access 
to all grades of vocational training avail- 
able to boys and men for all occupations 


in which the employment of women is not 
prohibited by law and should be admitted 
to them on the same footing as boys and 
men. The vocational training given should 
open up possibilities of advancement in the 
chosen occupation and allow them to rise 
to the higher grades of skill and to super- 
visory and managerial positions. 


(6) Vocational training for traditionally 
“female” occupations and for those which 
employ a predominantly female labour 
force raises special problems. In this con- 
text vocational training may play. an 
important part in raising the status of 
certain occupations and in creating genuine 
careers with prospects of advancement. 
Special efforts need to be made to sub- 
stitute modern training methods for 
methods of trial and error and to ensure 
that the training meets the requirements 
of each group of occupations as shown by 
job analysis. 


(7) The problems of vocational training 
for women in the non-industrialized regions 
do not appear to call for the introduction 
of special teaching methods but merely 
reflect cultural, social and economic condi- 
tions. Great efforts will be needed if girls 
and women are to be provided with educa- 
tional and vocational training facilities 
commensurate with the size of the female 
labour force and the needs of the countries 
and if the necessary staffs for these estab- 
lishments are to be trained. 


(8) As the action required in respect to 
vocational training for girls and women will 
vary in the different countries and in 
different occupations in the same country, 
governments should study the needs in 
their respective countries, taking account of 
the employment situation and the economic 
outlook. 


(9) The problems relating to the voca- 
tional training of women are closely linked 
to the question of general education, 
scholastic and vocational guidance and their 
opportunities for employment. There is an 
immediate need for (a) co-ordinated work 
by the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, particularly under the Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program, and (b) close 
collaboration between the various public 
administrations in each country. 


Deaf persons working in noisy jobs for which they have been properly selected are 
able to concentrate better and generally suffer less nervous strain than persons with normal 
hearing, the International Labour Organization has found. This fact was contained in a 
series of notes the ILO prepared for the United Nations Working Party on the Rehabili- 


tation of the Physically Handicapped. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


LMPC Plans Emergency Plant Evacuation 

In co-operation with the City of Toronto 
Fire Department, the LMPC at Wonder 
Bakeries has worked out an efficient plan 
to evacuate the plant in the event of fire 


or other emergency. The basic idea of 
the plan is to concentrate on saving lives 
by clearing the building rapidly, leaving 
the actual fire-fighting to trained firemen. 

A building fire chief has been appointed 
and a male and female captain for each 
floor. It is their responsibility to see that 
all rest rooms are cleared immediately in 
case of fire and to see that all doors and 
windows are closed to cut off drafts. In 
addition to the fire chief and floor captains 
a number of guides have been trained to 
take their places at strategic points to 
direct employees to safety. 

Co-operating with management in this 
LMPC is Local 461, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers Union. 


LMPCs Now Total 893 


At the beginning of February, Depart- 
ment of Labour records showed that there 
were 893 labour-management production 
committees in Canada. This is an in- 
crease of 97 since the same date last year, 
when there were 796. 

Latest figures available show that at 
September 30, 1952, there were 330,619 
employees working in establishments with 
LMPCs. This is an increase of 18,000 
since the same date last year. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the organized workers 
in Canada are now taking part in LMPCs. 

Labour-management production com- 
mittees are organized in the mining, 
manufacturing, transportation, construction, 
communications, trade, finance and service 
industries. Manufacturing, with over 480 
committees, is the largest industrial group 
represented. 


Plant Paper Reviews LMPC’s Work 

A summary of the work done by the 
LMPC in the past year and of the opinions 
of its members appeared in a recent issue 


of The Press, published at the Kingston 
plant of the Aluminum Company of 
Canada. The article said in part :— 

“The members agreed that they had 
learned a great deal about the plant, why 
things are done the way they are and why 
some things are going to be done differ- 
ently. Most of them confessed that, 
although they had worked here for some 
time, they had never really understood a 
great many of the things which must be 
taken into account in running a plant. 
Joining the Production Committees had 
proved an easy and enjoyable way of 
learning them. 


Purpose of Committees 

“Of course, the purpose of these com- 
mittees isn’t just to enable a group of 
people to have a good time, or even to 
learn some interesting things. The purpose 
of the committees is to get everyone in 
the plant to bring forward his ideas of how 
things can be improved in the interest of 
productivity, quality, economy, speed, 
safety, convenience, pleasure—or any other 
constructive way. 

“A review of the work of these com- 
mittees over the last year shows that 
they were instrumental in bringing about 
some two hundred such improvements— 
which is certainly a worthwhile record of 
accomplishment. 


Appeal for Candidates 

“Members of the committees felt that 
there are a good many people in the plant 
who would make good members of these 
committees and would enjoy being mem- 
bers, who have not considered standing 
for election because they didn’t realize that 
being a member was a worthwhile experi- 
ence. They suggest that more people 
might contest the elections.” 

Employees participating in this LMPC 
are members of Local 343, United Steel- 
workers of America. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Production Committees (LMPCs) | is 


encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, In- 
dustrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. 


In addition to field repre- 
sentatives located in key industrial 
centres, who are available to help both 
managements and trade unions set up 
LMPCs, the Service provides publicity 
aids in the form of booklets, films and 
posters. 
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“Industrial 


and Conciliation 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during January. The Board 
issued six certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and zvejected one application for 
revocation of certification. During the 
month the Board received six applications 
for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians on behalf of 
a unit of certain radio and television tech- 
nical employees of the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation (L.G., Feb., p. 237). 

2. National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. on behalf of a unit 
of marine engineers employed aboard the 
M/V Abegweit and the SS. Prince Edward 
Island operated by Canadian National 
Railway on its Cape Tormentine, N.B- 
Port Borden, P.E.I. ferry service (L.G., 
Feb., p. 237). 

3. Local 38/163, International Longshore- 
men’s Association on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed in the loading and 
unloading of coastwise vessels of the 
Northland Navigation Co. Ltd., in the 
port of Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., Feb., p. 238). 

4. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the deck, engineroom and_ steward’s 
departments of the towboat SS. Dola 
operated by Dola Towing Co Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. (L.G., Feb., p. 238). 

5. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the deck, engineroom and _ steward’s 
departments of towing vessels operated by 
Coastal Towing Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
(L.G., Feb., p. 238). 

6. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the deck, engineroom and _ steward’s 
departments of towing vessels operated by 
Dolmage Towing Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
(L.G., Feb., p. 238). 


Application for Revocation of 
Certification Rejected 

M. Beaulieu and J. E. Tremblay, appli- 
cants, the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, respondent, 
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Labour Relations Board 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 


Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 


and Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
respondent (ticket office employees), 
Windsor Station, Montreal (L.G., Nov. 
1952, p. 1467). 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. West Coast Seamen’s Union (Canada) 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by M. R. Cliff Tugboat Co. Ltd., 


Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 
2. Local No. 4, Marine Department, 


Canadian Communications Association on 
behalf of a unit of employees of SS. Prince 
George and SS. Prince Rupert, operated 
by Canadian National Steamships Limited 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
of the pursers’ department of vessels oper- 
ated by Union Steamships Ltd., Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

4. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radio Station CHEX, 
Peterborough, Ont. operated by The Brook- 
land Company Limited (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. National Association of Broadcast 
Engineers and Technicians on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radio Station CKWS, 
Kingston, Ont. operated by The Brookland 
Company Limited (Investigating Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

6. Application to extend the bargaining 
unit for which the International Association 
of Machinists is certified (Maintenance 
and Overhaul Department, Station Ser- 
vices Department and Stores Department, 
Trans-Canada Air Lines) (L.G., Oct. 1948, 
p. 1101) to include the classification of 
ramp controller (Investigating Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During January the Minister appointed 
Conciliation Officers to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. Canadian National Railways and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Van- 
couver Hotel Company Ltd.) and Local 
No. 882, International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 

2. British Columbia Coast Steamship 
Service (Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany), Canadian National Steamships 
Limited and Union Steamships Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and Seafarers’ Interna- 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. Canadian National Railways (Oshawa 
Railway Company and Thousand Islands 
Railway Company) and Oshawa Railway 
and Thousand Islands Clerical Association 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. Canadian Stevedoring Company 
Limited; Empire Stevedoring Company 
Limited; Louis Wolfe & Sons (Vancouver) 
Limited; and Victoria & Vancouver 
Stevedoring Company Limited, all of 
Vancouver, B.C., and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local No. 507 (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, “the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the inv estigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a_ total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa, 
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Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 
1. Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia and Northland Navigation Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, and International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 38/163 (Con- 


ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., 
Jan., p. 54.) 

2. Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited and National Association of 


Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Feb., 
p. 239). 

3. Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., Feb., p. 239). 

4. Ottawa Transportation Commission 
and Division No. 279 of the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America 
(Conciliation Officer: Bernard Wilson) 
(L.G., Feb., p. 239). 

5. Canadian Stevedoring Company 
Limited; Empire Stevedoring Company 
Limited; Louis Wolfe & Sons (Vancouver) 
Limited; and Victoria & Vancouver 
Stevedoring Company Limited, all of 
Vancouver, B.C., and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local No. 507 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (See above). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


During the month the Minister estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with matters in 
dispute between Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Limited, Saskatoon and Moose Jaw, and 


Locals 342 and 201, Flour and Cereal 
Workers’ Division of the United Packing- 
house Workers of America (L.G., Feb., 
p. 239). The dispute between Robin Hood 
Flour Mills Limited, Moose Jaw, and 
Local 201, Flour and Cereal Workers’ 
Division of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America was not previously 
reported as-it went directly to a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation. (The 
Board had not been fully constituted at 
the end of the month). 


Conciliation Board Report Received 

During January the Minister received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with 
a dispute between Searle Grain Co. Ltd.; 
Pacific Elevators Ltd.; United Grain 
Growers Ltd.; Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc.; 
Alberta Wheat Pool, all of Vancouver, and 
the International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America (L.G., Feb., p. 239). 
Text of the Board’s report is reproduced 
below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 

During January the Minister was advised 
that a settlement had been reached by the 
parties concerned through further direct 
negotiations following receipt of the 
reports of the Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and_ the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
the Canadian National Railways (L.G., 
Feb., p. 240). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Alberta Wheat Pool; Pacific Elevators Limited; Searle Grain 
Company, Ltd.; United Grain Growers Limited; Kerr Gifford & 


Company, Inc. 
and 


International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America, Local 333 


On January 23, 1953, the Minister of Labour received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed to deal with matters in dispute between Local 
333, International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America and (1) Searle Grain Co. Ltd.; (2) Pacific Elevators Ltd.; (3) 
United Grain Growers Ltd.; (4) Kerr Gifford & Co. Inc.; (5) Alberta Wheat Pool, all 


of Vancouver, B.C. 


The Board was under the Chairmanship of Dr. Joseph A. Crumb. The nominee of 
the companies was Thomas E. H. Ellis; the union nominee, James Bury. All members 


of the Board reside in Vancouver. 


The text of the Board’s report is reproduced herewith. 
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ANGE 

The Hon. Mitton F. Greco, 
Minister of Labour, 
Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


In the Matter of a Collective Agreement 
Dispute 
between 


Alberta Wheat Pool, Pacific Elevators 
Limited, Searle Grain Company, Ltd., 
United Grain Growers Limited, Kerr 
Gifford and Company, Ince., all of 
Vancouver, Employers, 


and 


International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, Local No. 333, 
Bargaining Authority for the 
Employees. 


Members of the Board 
Joseph A. Crumb, Chairman. 
T. E. H. Ellis, Member. 
James Bury, Member. 


Hon. Sr: 

In accordance with letters of appoint- 
ment and instructions given by Mr. M. M. 
Maclean, your Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, under date of December 17, 1952, 
our Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion has heard and deliberated upon the 
matters in dispute between the above 
named Parties and respectfully reports as 
follows :— 


Institution and Duration of Conciliation 


Our Board was convened on December 30, 
1952, held public sittings on January 2, 
1953 and private deliberative sittings on 
January 6, 9 and 16, 1953. At our first 
public sitting the Representatives of the 
Parties to the dispute approved such 
extensions of time as would be required 
by the Chairman and Members to com- 
plete their Report. This information, 
including a request for an extension of 
time to January 22, was conveyed to 
your Director of Industrial Relations on 
January 9, 1953. The request for exten- 
sion was approved on January 12, 1953. 


Representatives of the Parties 


The Alberta Wheat Pool, Kerr Gifford 
& Co., United Grain Growers Ltd., and 
Pacific Elevators Ltd., were represented by 
Mr. R. H. Tupper, Barrister and Solicitor. 
Mr. F. C. Munro, Barrister and Solicitor 
represented Searle Grain Co. Ltd. The 
Employees and their Union were repre- 
sented by Mr. E. C. Sims, Canadian 


Director of the International Union of 
United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink 
and Distillery Workers of America. 

The public sittings were attended by 
Messrs. N. Abbot, D. Ireton, J. Bennet, 
H. McKay and D. A. Burney of the 
employment companies; and by Mr. F. 
Diggin, an Employee and Member of the 
Union. 


Exhibits, Witnesses, Testimony, Ete. 
The following exhibits were submitted :— 
1. Principal brief on behalf of the Union 


by Mr. Sims. 
2. Copy of 1952 Agreement between the 
Parties. 


3. Copy of May 7 Report of previous 
Conciliation Board. 

4. Principal submission on behalf of the 
Employers by R. H. Tupper and 
F. C. Munro. 

5. Survey of Labour Agreements by 
British Columbia Industrial Associa- 
tion. 

6. Copy of the Great Lakes Arbitration 
Award by the Hon. Mr. Justice J. T. 
Beaubien of the Manitoba Court of 
Appeal. 

7. Alberta Wheat Pool Budget Vol. 3, 
No. 52, December 26, 1952. 

8. Lists of Employees with ten or more 
years of service. 


No witnesses were called and no sworn 
testimony was taken. Except when 
challenged, statements made to our Board 
and information presented in briefs was 
presumed to be authentic. 


Terms of Reference and Issues 

The matters referred to our Board arose 
out of the unsuccessful attempt of the 
Representatives of the Parties to negotiate 
a revision of their Collective Agreement 
which expired on November 2, 1952. The 
specific issues or items in dispute are:— 

1. The work day and the work week. 

2. Sunday work premium. 

3. Night shift premium and shift work 

procedures. 

4. Statutory Holidays. 

5. Vacation qualifications. 

6. Job classifications. 

7. Wage rates. 

8. Dust premium. 


The provisions of the 1952 Agreement 
with respect to these items, the changes 
requested by the Union, the arguments and 
observations relating thereto and _ the 
Board’s recommendations to the Parties are 
set forth below. 
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1. The Work Day and the Work Week 
The existing Agreement provides a 40 
hour 5 day staggered work week designed 
to provide a six day operation and, when 
necessary, continuous operation. The Union 
has requested a continuous Monday 
through Friday work week. 

Arguments and Observations—The Union 
based its request on the desirability of a 
regular work schedule conforming to the 
standard Monday through Friday pattern 
and the resultant expectation of free 
Saturdays and Sundays; also, on the 
presumption that such an arrangement 
would tend to spread employment and 
minimize overtime requirements. 

The Employers took the position that 
the Monday through Friday week could 
not, in fact, be instituted without adding 
Employees who could not be given full 
time work or without becoming liable for 
increased overtime payments for the more 
or less continually employed group; that, 
in any event, such additional Employees 
as would be required to implement the 
Monday through Friday work week were 
not readily available. Their Representa- 
tive commented upon the very recent 
granting of the 40 hour week concession 
and, in view of its earlier profession of 
disinterest in the work week schedule, 
questioned the good faith of the Union 
in making the Monday through Friday 
request. 

The Chairman sees this issue largely in 
terms of its practicability. He is informed 
that, during the rush season, there is not 
sufficient railway trackage to accommodate 
the Saturday and Sunday “pile up” of 
deliveries that would be involved in a 
five day Monday through Friday week. 
The whole grain movement would, there- 
fore, have to be slowed down to accom- 
modate elevator workers. In his opinion 
this is not in the public interest. Neither 
is it in the public interest to burden the 
Employers with additional overtime and 
penalty rates when, in the nature of things, 
such penalty rates cannot accomplish their 
professed purpose of avoiding Sunday work. 

Recommendation on Standard Work 
Week—Our Board unanimously recom- 
mends that the Employers undertake to 
minimize Saturday and Sunday work but 
that they not be committed to the recog- 
nition of a standard Monday through 
Friday schedule or work week. 


2. Sunday Work Premium 


The existing Agreement provides for time 
and one-half for Sunday work. The Union 
has requested that all Sunday work be paid 
at double the regular rate. 
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Arguments and Observations—The Union 
based its case largely on the general desir- 
ability of eliminating work on the Sabbath; 
or, failing that, to amply reward the 
affected worker. The Employers again 
stressed the necessity of the work and 
denied the Union’s contention that the men 
themselves wanted overtime less than they 
wanted premium pay. 

The Chairman is of the opinion that 
excessive overtime should be discouraged 
in the interest of spreading employment 
and leisure time. In the circumstances, 
however, he would not single out Sundays 
which are already subject to premium rate. 
In his opinion the limitation should apply 
to the amount of overtime permitted in a 
standard work week. 


Recommendation on Sunday Work 
Premium and on Overtime Rates im 
General—Our Board unanimously recom- 
mends that no change be made in the 
existing one and one-half rate for Sunday 
work within the regular 40 hour work week. 
The Chairman and Mr. Bury recommend 
that overtime in excess of 8 hours during 
the Employee’s regular work week be com- 
pensated at double the regular rate. The 
first 8 hours would come under the exist- 
ing time and one-half arrangement. 


3. Night Shift Premiwm—Shift Rotation 
and Call 


Second and third shift work now com- 
mand a 5 cent differential The Union 
has requested that the differential for the 
third shift be raised to 10 cents and that 
where practicable a rotation procedure be 
adopted; also that a 48 hour notice of 
a change in shift be required. 

Arguments and Observations—The argu- 
ments on this issue related, for the most 
part, to the disruption in normal living 
schedules resulting from shift work and the 
justification of some further differential 
treatment for the third or “graveyard” 
shift; also to the fairness of rotation and 
advance notice of change. 

It seems to the Chairman that these 
particular requests have merit and should, 
in so far as practicable, be implemented. 
But they should not be made too rigid. 
Mr. Bury joins the Chairman in this view 
but Mr. Ellis feels that existing arrange- 
ments are satisfactory. 

Recommendations on Shift Differential, 
Rotation and Notice—The majority of the 
Board, comprising Messrs. Crumb and 
Bury, therefore recommend (1) that the 
requested 5 cent and 10 cent differential 
be adopted for the second and third shift 
work; (2) that the Employers work out 
a practicable plan for an even distribution 


of the second and third shift arrange- 
ments; (3) that the Employers implement 
a workable system of notifying Employees 
in advance of such changes as from time 
to time may be necessary in the routine 
of shift arrangements. However, provision 
should be made for emergency calls with- 
out notice. 


4, Statutory Holidays 

Six statutory holidays with pay are 
provided in the existing Agreement. The 
Union has requested that the number be 
increased to nine. 


Arguments and Observations —The 
Union’s Representative pointed out that 
the Alberta Wheat Pool Agreement had 
provided for eight Statutory Holidays and 
contended that his organizations acceptance 
of six Holidays was a last minute con- 
cession in order to avert a strike and in 
order to gain wage concessions; he also 
contended that a Holiday without pay 
was an empty gesture to an hourly rated 
Employee and that it was discriminatory 
when given only to monthly rated 
Employees. The Employers’ Repre- 
sentative was chiefly concerned with a 
continuation of previously settled issues, 
particularly when, he contended, wage 
advances had already been won in return 
for the Holiday concession. He did not 
agree with the Union’s contentions with 
respect to discriminatory practices. 

The Chairman is of the opinion that it 
is not in the interest of good personnel 
relations to provide different treatment for 
monthly and hourly rated Employees in 
the matter of Statutory Holidays and 
would, in principle, recommend that the 
treatment be made uniform. Mr. Bury 
joins him in this view. 

Recommendations on Holidays—Messrs. 
Crumb and Bury recommend that the 
number of Holidays be fixed at eight. Mr. 
Ellis recommends that the number be left 
at six. 


5. Vacation Qualification 

Under provision of the existing contract 
between the Parties, an Employee with a 
year of service receives two weeks paid 
vacation. After fifteen years three weeks 
are allowed. The Union has requested that 
the qualification for three weeks be reduced 
to ten years. 


Arguments and Observations — The 
Union based its case on the trend toward 
shorter qualification periods for the longer 
vacation awards and contended that the 
reduction was in the Employers’ interest 
since it tended to reduce Employee turn- 
over. The Employers’ Representative 
stated that the two weeks now granted 


were in excess of statutory requirements 
and contended that, in view of the Union’s 
other requests, the Employers should not 
be additionally burdened by reducing the 
three weeks qualification from fifteen to 
ten years. 

Recommendation on Vacation Qualifica- 
tions—Our Board gained the impression 
that the 5 year reduction in the qualifica- 
tion for a three weeks’ vacation is not an 
important issue. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that the request be set aside or held 
in abeyance until such time as it can 
command greater significance in the nego- 
tiations between the Parties. 


6. Job Classifications 

The existing Master Agreement between 
the Union and the Employers does not 
set forth either individually or collectively 
the job classifications existing on the 
records of the different companies. The 
Union has requested that individual 
schedules be incorporated in the new 
Agreement. 

Arguments and Observations — The 
Union would incorporate this information 
in the Agreement in order that the 
Employees might know the different job 
classifications and thus have the oppor- 
tunity, qualifications permitting, to advance 
to better paid jobs. The Employers look 
upon the request as a move on the part 
of the Union to attempt eventually to 
standardize rates between the Companies 
in terms of the highest priced Employees 
in each classification. 

This is a very difficult issue on which 
to make a recommendation. On the one 
hand it is common, though not universal, 
practice to incorporate wage schedules in 
Collective Agreements. On the other hand 
Unions do use such schedules to advantage 
in securing uniform wage treatment and 
such uniform treatment is usually sought 
without regard to the variable ability of 
surfacially similar jobs in different plants 
to produce the wage rates demanded. 

However, if the Union were willing to 
make a commitment in the Agreement to 
the effect that it respected the individual 
Employer’s right to establish and maintain 
classifications particularly suited to his 
own business, this request could be imple- 
mented without objectionable implications. 
Such a commitment should obviate the 
possibility of Union intrusion into the 
sphere of management on the mistaken 
presumption that either a Union’s Agent 
or a Conciliation Board is competent to 
undertake job rating for Union member- 
ship. 

Mr. Bury joins the Chairman in this view 
but Mr. Ellis is of the opinion that the 
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inclusion of classifications in the Agree- 
ment would lead to unnecessary difficulties 
and would unduly interfere with the effi- 
cient exercise of the prerogatives of 
management. 

Recommendation on Classification—The 
majority of our Board, comprising Messrs. 
Crumb and Bury, recommend (1) that 
the Agreement between the Union and 
Employers set forth the job classifications 
of each Employer; (2) that the Agreement 
commit the Union to respect each Man- 
agement’s original right to establish job 
classification and to set rates applicable 
thereto. 


7. Wage Rates 

The basic rate provided in the existing 
contract is $1.50 per hour compared with 
the $1-305 prevailing when the 1951 Agree- 
ment was negotiated. The unnegotiated 
pre-war rate was 55 cents. The Union has 
requested that the 1952-53 rate be raised to 
$1-:625. The Employers have proposed that 
it be lowered to $1.45. 


The Union's Case—The Union’s Repre- 
sentative contended that increases hitherto 
wrung from the Employers under threat 
of strike had not been large enough both 
to cover the rise in living costs that 
meantime had taken place and to provide 
an improvement factor commensurate with 
a properly conceived increase in living 
standards. He also contended that the 124 
cents requested was not extravagant and 
well in keeping with increases won in the 
building trades and other industries during 
the contract year. 

It was demonstrated in the Union’s brief 
that the General Motors Agreement, which 
combines a 1 cent to 1-3 point escalator 
adjustment with a 3 cent annual improve- 
ment factor, would have produced a $1.60 
rate for elevator workers had it been 
adopted by them in 1939. It was also 
demonstrated that the Canadian Brewers 
formula, which combines a 1 cent to 1 
point escalator adjustment with a 5 cent 
annual improvement factor would have 
produced a $2.05 rate. The Chairman 
should observe, however, that almost any 
preconceived conclusion can be reached 
with such formulae. Indeed, if the Union 
had chosen 1933 as a point of beginning a 
$3 rate could have been computed. In 
order to avoid a misconception it should 
be noted that the Brewery Workers rate 
provided by the formula is actually $1-555 
—not $2.05—and, due to the decline in the 
cost-of-living index, is now due for a down- 
ward adjustment. 


The Employer's Case—The Employer’s 
Representative stressed the favourable 
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comparison produced by elevator rates on 
those paid in alternative employments and 
substantiated the contention that the pre- 
vailing $1.50 rate was exceeded only by 
rates at Vancouver Breweries and Standard 
Oil. He stressed also the adverse effects 
of widening the 15 cent unfavourable 
differential between Vancouver and the 
Lake ports. 

The proposal that the rate be reduced 
by 5 cents was based on the 7 point 
decline in the cost-of-living index since the 
present rate went into effect. It was also 
brought to the Board’s attention that the 
rate had been proposed by the Deputy 
Minister of Labour to avert a last minute 
strike and had been regarded by the 
Employers as the result of a resort to force 
rather than a recognition of the economic 
factors involved. 

The Chairman was not impressed by the 
Union’s laboured attempt to better an 
already favourable wage position in a year 
which had witnessed a substantial decline 
in living costs. Nor was he impressed by 
the Employer’s desire to make that posi- 
tion less favourable. 

The decline in living costs has more than 
supplied the annual improvement in living 
standards which the Union now proposes 
that the Employers recognize as a legiti- 
mate wage claim. 


In this connection it should be borne 
in mind that the rate in question has 
practically trebled while living costs have 
doubled; that few, if any, wage groups have 
made such progress. Now that living costs 
have flattened out and we appear at long 
last to have achieved some price level 
stability, it does not appear to be in the 
public interest to court the inflation which 
more or less arbitrarily directed increases 
in wages and other costs make inevitable. 


Recommendations on  Wages—The 
majority of our Board, comprising Messrs. 
Crumb and Ellis, is of the opinion that 
the present rate of $1.50 should be main- 
tained during the current contract year, 
and so recommends. Mr. Bury recom- 
mends that the 12% cents per hour across 
the board increase be granted. 


8. Dust Premium 

The existing Agreement between the 
Parties provides no differential wage treat- 
ment for less desirable or more irritating 
tasks incident to elevator work. The 
Union has requested a ten cent per hour 
premium rate for work undertaken under 
conditions of excessive dust. 

Arguments and Observations—The Union 
based its request on the added irritation 
and dirt incident to, shovel work in 
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Collective Asgreements— 


and Wase 


Schedules 


Recent Collective Agreements 


Long week-ends whenever a statutory 
holiday falls on a Tuesday or a Thursday 
are provided in the agreement between 
John Inglis Company Ltd. and English, 
Electric Company of Canada Ltd. and 
The United Steelworkers of America, 
summarized below. Employees will work 
a Saturday at straight time in lieu of 
the Monday or Friday proximate to the 
holiday. 


Mining 


Fluorspar—St. Lawrence, Nfld—The St. 
Lawrence Corporation of Newfoundland 
Limited and St. Lawrence Federal 
Labour Union No. 24530 (AFL). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1952, to June 30, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 


Union security: union shop with prefer- 
ential hiring of union members. 


Check-off: voluntary and revocable. 


Hours: 8 per day 6 days a _ week, 
a 48-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for work in excess of 8 hours per day 
and for work on Sundays and on 5 specified 
holidays, except for employees on con- 
tinuous operations (pumpmen, _hoistmen, 
diesel operators) who will be paid time and 
one-quarter for work on Sundays and_ the 
holidays. An additional holiday, Labour 
Day, is to be a paid holiday and work on 
same will be paid for at double time and 
one-half or, in the case of employees on 
continuous operations, double time and one- 
quarter. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
continuous service one week, after 2 years’ 
service 2 weeks (the last provision is new). 


Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions: motor mechanic and welder $1.49, 
crane operator $1.29; blacksmith, drillers, 
mucking machine operators, trammer oper- 
ator $1.24; blaster, pipe fitters, powderman, 
pumpman, timberman, trackman $1.22; cage 
tender, hoistmen $1.19; blacksmith’s helper, 
diesel operators, muckers $1.14; carpenters 
$1.19 and $1.09; jig operators, painters, 
stevedores $1.09; tippleman $1.06, truck 
driver $1.07, sampler $1.04; labourers (sur- 
face), mill ore feeders $1.01; electricians 
$285.32 (per month), diesel mechanic, chief 
mine and pump mechanic $285 (per month) ; 
cutting raises 5 cents per hour extra; shaft 
sinking—to 50 feet standard rates, from 50 
to 150 feet 5 cents per hour extra, 150 feet 
and over 15 cents per hour extra. (The 
above hourly rates are 12 cents per hour 
higher than the previous rates.) 

Clothing: the company will hold in stock 
and retail to employees, at cost price, rubber 
suits, boots, belts, gloves and hats. It will 
replace suits worn out while shaft sinking, 
-up to one rubber suit per man for each 
100 feet of shaft sunk. 
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A file of collective agreements is main- 
tained in the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. 
These are obtained directly from the 
parties involved and through the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch of the Depart- 


ment. number of those 
received are summarized here. 
ments made obligatory under the 
Collective Agreement Act in Quebec 
and schedules under Industrial Standards 
Acts, etc., are summarized in a separate 
article following this. 


recently 
Agree- 


Seniority: in all cases of promotion, lay- 
off or re-engagement seniority shall be the 
governing factor, provided qualifications, 
fitness and ability are adequate. 

Provision is made for grievance procedure, 
the safety of employees, and the employment 
of stevedores. 


Manufacturing 


Fish Processing — Lunenburg, N&.— 
Lunenburg Sea Products Limited and 
National Sea Products Limited (W. C. 
Smith and Company Division) and the 
Canadian Fish Handlers’ Union, Mari- 
time Division, Local 2. 2 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1952, to September 30, 1953, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., April 1952, 
p. 446), with the following changes:— 

Overtime: double time is now paid for 
work on Sundays and on 9 specified holi- 
days, 7 of which are paid holidays for 
employees with one or more years of service 
(previously time and one-half for work on 
Sunday and double time for only 8 holidays). 

Hourly wage rates are increased by 5 
cents per hour and are now as follows: 
general labour, men (basic rate) 95 cents; 
cutters, skinners, freezer and fish meal plant 
employees $1; cullers and charge hands 98 
cents; boys 78 cents, girls 73 cents. 


Shoes—Quebec, P.Q.—L’Association patro- 
nale des manufacturiers de chaussures 
de Québec and the John Ritchie Com- 
pany Limited and the Shoe Workers’ 
Protective Union of Quebec, Inc. 
(National Federation of Leather and 
Shoe Workers of Canada, Inc., CCCL). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 14, 
1952, to April 14, 1954, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Union security: maintenance of member- 
ship; however, union members shall have 
the right to resign their membership 30 
to 60 days prior to the termination of the 
agreement. Union members expelled by the 
union shall nevertheless remain in the com- 
pany’s employ. 
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Check-off: the company agrees to deduct 
from the pay of all employees who so 
authorize all union dues and to remit same 
to the union. 

Hours: 48 per week; the right of deter- 
mining both the daily starting and stopping 
hours is vested in the management. Over- 
time: time and one-half for work in excess 
of 48 hours per week. 

Statutory holidays: no work shall be per- 
formed on Sundays and on religious days of 
obligation. During the first year of the 
agreement, employees will be entitled to 
choose 2, and during the second year 3, 
paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: 2 weeks will be 
allowed to each employee, the rate of pay- 
ment to conform to provincial regulations. 

Hourly wage rates, in effect immediately 
prior to December 1, 1951, are increased, 
effective April 14, 1952, by 10 per cent, not 
to exceed, however, 10 cents per hour, for 
those employees whose wages were not 
raised on December 1, 1951. (For wage 
scale which became effective in the shoe 
industry of the province of Quebee on 
December 1, 1951, see L.G., April 1952, 
pp. 449-451.) 

Escalator clause: for each 5 points rise 
or fall in the cost-of-living index for Canada 
above the index figure as published in 
January 1952, the wage rates shall be in- 
creased or decreased, as the case may be, 
by 5 cents per hour. However, any decrease 
in the cost-of-living bonus will be limited 
by the hourly rates in force prior to 
December 1, 1951. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the health and 
safety of employees. 


Embroidery and Other Fashion Acces- 
sories—M ontreal, P.Q.—Fashion Acces- 
sorties Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
and International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union, Local 315 (The 
Embroidery, Pleaters, Stitchers and 
Button Makers’ Union). 


Agreement to be in effect from August 1, 
1952, to July 31, 1955. 

Union security: closed shop. The employers 
agree to secure any additional help through 
the union, if available. Employees obtained 
through any other medium than the union 
shall be considered temporary help and 
retained only during the emergency period; 
they must register with the union after one 
week’s employment, and must become mem- 
bers of the union after one month’s employ- 
ment. 

Check-off: 
members. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for overtime work which is limited to 
2 hours per day and 8 per week to be 
performed between 5 and 7 p.m. Monday 
through Thursday. No overtime shall be 
worked after 7 p.m. and on Friday. No 
work shall be permitted on Saturday and on 
6 specified holidays, 4 of which are paid 
holidays. Except in the case of illness, 
slackness or lay-off, any employee absent 
during the week on which any of the paid 
holidays may fall, shall forfeit 2 hours’ pay 
for each full day of absence. 

In slack times the available work shall 
be divided as equally as possible among the 
union members. All homework is prohibited. 
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compulsory for all union 


Piece work is prohibited, except, under 
certain specified conditions, for frozen handle 
bonnaz operators working on cordé handbags. 

Rest period: a 15-minute rest period shall 
be granted to each employee at 3 p.m. of 
each working day. 

Vacations with pay: each employer shall 
pay 5 per cent of the payroll for his union 
employees into a vacation with pay fund out 
of which employees, members in good stand- 
ing of the union for one year or longer, shall 
be paid 5 per cent of their earnings during 
the year, with a maximum, however, of 2 
aweeks’ wages, for a 2-weeks’ vacation. 
Employees who have been members of the 
union for less than one year shall be 
granted one week’s vacation and paid 24 
per cent of their earnings which, however, 
shall not exceed one week’s: wages. 

Health Fund: the employers agree to con- 
tinue to pay one per cent of the weekly 
payroll of their employees, members of the 
union, into a fund which shall be devoted 
to the payment of health and sick benefits 
to employees, members of the union, under 
the terms and conditions mutually agreed 
upon between the parties to the agreement. 
Beginning August 1, 1953, the Health Fund 
shall contribute one-half of one per cent 
of the wages for the building and mainten- 
ance of a health centre. In addition, it 
shall pay to the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union Death Benefit 
Fund an additional sum of $4 per annum 
for each member; this will raise the death 
benefit, to which each member is entitled, 
from $500 to $1,000. 

Hourly wage rates: bonnaz operators 
$1.324, pleaters and pattern makers $1, 
frozen handle bonnaz operators 75 cents; 
special machine operators, stampers, 
pleater’s assistants 674 cents, crochet 
beaders, hand embroidery workers, floor 
help, covered button and buckle makers 55 
cents; apprentice frozen handle  bonnaz 
operator from 40 cents to 75 cents after 
2 years; apprentice machine operator or 
apprentice stamper from 40 cents to 674 
cents after 24 years; apprentice bonnaz 
operator from 45 cents to $1.324 after 3 
years. 

In case of an increase or a decrease in 
the cost of living the union or the employers 
may at any time during the term of the 
agreement, on 30 days’ notice, request an 
increase or a decrease in the wage rates. 
If the parties are unable to reach an agree- 
ment, the matter shall be referred to an 
impartial chairman, whose decision shall be 
final and binding on both parties. 

Provision is made for an apprenticeship 
plan and grievance procedure. 


Rayon — Cornwall, Ont.—Courtaulds 
(Canada) Limited and Textile Workers’ 
Union of America, Local 779. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 
1952, to June 30, 1953, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to 60 days’ notice. 
This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect (L.G., Oct. 1951, 
p. 1372), with the following changes:— 

Hours: the hours of work on 2-shift 
operations for girls are now 42 per week 
on both shifts, instead of 424 on the morn- 
ing shift and 414 on the afternoon shift, 
as previously. 

Wages: 10 cents per hour in the case of 
male employees, and 5 cents per hour in 
the case of female employees and boys, of 


the cost-of-living bonus payable under the 
terms of the previous agreement are now 
incorporated in the basic hourly wage rates 
and the basis of the present cost-of-living 
bonus is amended accordingly. 

Pensions: the company agrees to imple- 
ment the Pension Plan and the Disability 
Pension Plan for hourly rated employees of 
August 28, 1952, effective January 1, 1953, 
as negotiated between the two parties. 

Insurance provided by the company for 
sick and accident benefits has been increased 
from $20 to $25 per week for a maximum 
of 20 weeks, instead of the previous 13 
weeks. 


Metal Products—Toronto and St. Cath- 
arines, Ont—John Inglis Company 
Limited and English Electric Company 
of Canada Limited and the United 
Steelworkers of America, Locals 2900, 
4790 and 4162. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 12, 
1952, to July 1], 1953, and for a further 
period of one year, subject to notice. 

Union security: all employees covered by 
this agreement shall be and remain mem- 
bers of the union for the life of the agree- 
ment. 

Check-off: compulsory for all employees. 

HTours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
a 40-hour week. Overtime: time and one- 
half for the first 4 hours in excess of the 
regular shift hours, Monday through Friday, 
and for the first 8 hours worked on Satur- 
day, double time thereafter and for work 
on Sunday; double time and one-half for 
work on 8 specified paid holidays. Where 
one of the holidays falls on a Tuesday or a 
Thursday, a Saturday will be worked at 
straight time to substitute for the Monday 
previous to the Tuesday holiday or for the 
Friday after the Thursday holiday, the 
Saturday worked to be 2 weeks prior to 
the holiday week-end involved. If an 
employee is required to work on_ the 
_ Monday or Friday substituted he will be 
paid time and one-half. 

Rest and wash-up periods: a 10-minute 
rest period will be allowed in the forenoon 


or corresponding period of each shift. The 
5-minute wash-up privileges will be 
continued. 


Vacation pay: employees will be paid 2 
per cent of annual earnings after 3 months’ 
continuous service, 24 per cent after 2 
years, 4 per cent or 2 weeks’ pay, which- 
ever is the greater, after 3 years, and 6 
per cent of annual earnings or 3 weeks’ 
pay after 15 years of continuous service. 

Wage rates: the cost-of-living escalator 
previously in effect is eliminated and the 
15 cents per hour paid under it are incor- 
ported into the standard hourly rate. Job 
rates up to $1.49 are increased by 5 per 
cent with a minimum increase of 7 cents, 
those of $1.50 to $1.69 are increased by 6 
per cent, and those from $1.70 up by 7 
per cent. Of the above increases 5 cents 
per hour became effective July 13, 1952, 
and the balance on the start of the first 
pay period after January 1, 1953. Time 
and one-quarter will be paid for dirty work 
on repair jobs if authorized by foreman. 

Off-shift differential: a premium of 7 
cents per hour will be paid to employees 
who are rotating on an afternoon and night 
shift and of 9 cents per hour to those 
workin pousenci tly: on an afternoon or 
night shift. 
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Employees serving on jury duty will be 
paid the difference between jury pay and 
the employee’s regular rate of pay for such 
periods of jury duty as fall within the 
normal working day. 

Outside work: all work away from the 
plant performed during the normal plant 
day shift hours shall be paid at the 
employee’s basic hourly rate, plus $2 per 
day. An employee will be paid at his 
regular rate for travelling during any 
portion of the standard working shift, for 
travelling after he has worked his regular 
shift (up to a maximum of 3 hours), and 
for travelling on Saturday, Sunday or a 
plant holiday if he has not worked on such 
days (up to a maximum of 8 hours). The 
company will pay all travelling and other 
legitimate expenses and will also pay for 
suitable meals and lodging. 


Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and a Plant Safety 
Committee. 


Shipbuilding and Repairing—Lawuzon, P.Q. 
—George T. Davie and Sons Limited 
and Le syndicat catholique des 
employés de Geo. T. Davie and Sons 
Iumited (CTCC). 

Agreement following strike (L.G., Nov. 
1952, p. 1548), to be in effect from March 1, 
1952, to February 28, 1954, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice, pro- 
vided, however, that if the old cost-of-living 
index reaches 195, the union may re-open 
the question of wages. 

Union security: the company recommends 
that all its employees join the union. 

Oheck-off: voluntary and revocable. 

Hours: for day shift—84 per day Monday 
through Friday and 54 on Saturday, a 
48-hour week; for night shift—83 per day 
Monday through Friday, a 423-hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of the regular daily hours, provided 
that if overtime does not exceed 15 minutes 
it shall be paid at straight time; double 
time for work on Sunday and on 8 specified 
holidays, 5 of which are paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after one year’s 
continuous service 7 days, after 5 years’ 
continuous service 14 days. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions, effective December 15, 1952: loftmen 
$1.56; blacksmiths, boilermakers, carpenters, 
caulkers, electricians, engine fitters, mach- 
inists, patternmakers, platers, riveters, slab- 
men, tinsmiths, tracers $1.38; welders $1.11 


to $1.48; painters $1.33 and $1.38; crane 
operators $1.21 to $1.38, linermen $1.33, ship 
riggers $1.31, burners $1.28; assemblers, 
erectors, machine operators, rivet heaters 
$1.21; bolters up, reamers $1.16; crane 
firemen, truck and tractor drivers $1.10; 
helpers $1.05 to $1.10, labourers $1.05. 


According to press reports the above rates 
are 15 cents per hour higher than the rates 
which were in effect prior to March 1, 
1952, when there was no collective agreement 
in force. Of this increase 10 cents per hour 
was to be retroactive for the period from 
March 1, 1952, to September 11, 1952, the 
date the agreement was reached. For the 
period from September 12, 1952, to 
December 15, 1952, the wage rates were 3 
cents per hour lower than the December 15, 
1952, rates. 

Dirty work: for performing “dirty work” 
on repair jobs employees will be paid at 
the rate of time and one-quarter. 
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Night-shift differential: employees on 
night shift will be paid at the rate of time 
and one-eighth. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and the safety of 
employees. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


Urban and Suburban Transportation and 
Gas and Electricity Supply—W innipeg, 
Man—Winnipeg Electric Company and 
Winnipeg Electric Employees’ Feder- 
ated Council, One Big Union. 


Agreements to be in effect from April 1, 
1952, and thereafter until terminated on 
March 31, 1954, on any later year, by either 
party giving notice not later than January 
31, in that year. 


A. GesNERAL AGREEMENT 


Union security: as soon as seniority is 
established, membership in the union shall 
be a condition of employment, except for 
employees engaged prior to January 1, 1947, 
certain employees belonging to two other 
unions (listed under “check-off” below) and 
employees excepted by a decision of a Board 
of Arbitration. 

Check-off: compulsory for all employees 
with established seniority within the classi- 
fications represented by the union, except 
for employees who have been members of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America and employees of the company 
since January 1, 1939, and for bricklayers 
(journeymen) working at their craft who 
were members of their craft union at date 
of hiring. 

Statutory holidays: 10 (previously 9) 
specified holidays will be observed, two of 
them with pay. Time and one-half will be 
paid for work on the unpaid holidays and 
double time for work on the paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay: after 11 months’ con- 
tinuous service hourly-rated employees will 
be granted vacations on the basis of one 
hour for each 24 hours worked, with a 
maximum of 2 work weeks, and monthly- 
rated employees on the basis of one day for 
each calendar month worked, with a 
maximum of 2 calendar weeks; effective 
April 1, 1953, vacations will be increased 
by one-half for employees who have com- 
pleted 20 years of service. 

Paid sick leave: monthly-rated employees 
will be allowed 15 working days per year, 
cumulative after 2 years’ continuous service, 
up to a maximum of 75 days. An employee 
with accumulated sick leave, who has drawn 
15 days’ sick pay in any year, will then 
be entitled to sick benefits at two-thirds of 
his regular rate for a maximum of one and 
one-half the number of days accumulated. 
If an employee is granted leave with pay 
in the case of a funeral in the immediate 
family, the time so allowed will be deducted 
as though the employee had been ill. 

Transportation: all eligible employees shall 
be supplied with transportation on all street 
car and bus lines of the company and its 
subsidiaries. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure and _a_ contributory 
Welfare Plan (Group Life Insurance, 
Weekly Sickness and Accident Insurance, 
Blue Cross Hospital Benefits, and Blue 
Shield Medical Service). 
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B. AGREEMENTS CovERING EMPLOYEES 
EwNcacep IN UrBAN AND SUBURBAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


1. Motormen, Conductors, Bus Drivers 


Hours: effective April 1, 1953, the hours 
will be reduced from 48 to 40 per week; 
the normal working day shall conform as 
nearly as possible to 8 hours with a 
minimum of 7% hours and a maximum of 
84 hours per day. Except in cases of 
emergency no trainman shall be compelled 
to work more than 5 times the value of 
his run in any one week. The maximum 
spread of runs shall be 13 hours. Overtime: 
to regular trainmen—time and one-half for 
work in excess of 84 hours per day and for 
work on the employee’s days off; to spare 
men—time and one-half for all time worked 
in excess of 85 hours in any 2-week period 
and for work on their regular weekly 
day off. 

Hourly wage rates, effective April 1, 1952, 
July 1, 1952, and April 1, 1953, respec- 
tively: one-man car operators, bus drivers, 
trolley bus operators—lst 6 months $1.09, 
$1.14, $1.87, next 12 months $1.144, $1.20, 
$1.44, after 18 months $1.19, $1.25, $1.50; 
motormen and conductors on two-man cars— 
Ist 6 months $1.034, $1.08, $1.30, next 12 
months $1.08, $1.14, $1.37, after 18 months 
$1.133, $1.20, $1.44. In addition to the 
above, trainmen will receive 10 cents per 
hour extra for time worked on Sundays, for 
time worked over an 1l-hour spread on 
signed runs and for training new employees. 

Guaranteed pay: the company guarantees 
each spare man $100 per 2-week period 
during his first 6 months, $105 during his 
next 12 months and $110 after 18 months, 
provided such employee reports for work 
6 days a week and carries out the duties 
assigned to him; he shall not be required to 
work more than 10 hours in any 
satisfy the guarantee requirements. 

Uniforms: each trainman will be provided 
with a regulation uniform once each calendar 
year. Traimen entering the service will pay 
half the cost of the first uniform; there- 
after uniforms will be furnished free of 
charge. They will also be provided with 
caps, overcoats and, at a cost to them of 
$2 each, with shirts. 


2. Track Department Hmployees 

Hours: 8 per day. Effective April 1, 1953, 
weekly hours will be reduced from 44 to 40. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of above hours and for work on 
Saturdays and Sundays or the alternative 
days off; double time for all time worked 
in excess of 16 consecutive hours. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions, effective April 1, 1952, July 1, 1952, 
and April 1, 1953, respectively: thermit 
welder $1.41, $1.48, $1.73, helper $1.183, 
$1.24, $1.44; blacksmiths $1.31, $1.37, $1.60; 
welders $1.25, $1.31, $1.53; leading track- 
men, asphalt operators $1.19, $1.25, $1.46; 
acetylene cutters $1.134, $1.19, $1.39; truck 
drivers, switch inspectors, switch and 
diamond repairmen, tool repairmen, com- 
pressor men, derrick men $1.07, $1.12, $1.30; 
shimmers, air gun _ operators, asphalt 
finishers $1.014, $1.06, $1.24; trackmen and 
labourers with established seniority 954 
cents, $1, $1.17. 

Clothing: the company will supply not 
more than 3 pairs of overalls per year, the 


day to 


employee paying half the cost, to switch 
cleaners and certain members of the asphalt 
gang requiring them. 


3. Mechanical Department Employees 

Hours: 8 per day. Effective April 1, 
1953, weekly hours will be reduced from 44 
(48 for general helpers) to 40; allowance 
will be made for variations due to changing 
of shifts or as mutually agreed. Overtime: 
time and one-half for all time worked prior 
to or after the set shift hours and for work 
on Saturdays and Sundays (except when 
posted for work); double time for all time 
worked over 16 consecutive hours. Men 
required to work more than 2 hours over- 
time after their regular shift will be paid 
a meal allowance of 75 cents. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions, effective April 1, 1952, July 1, 1952, 
and April 1, 1953, respectively: journeymen 
—machinists, sheet metal workers, black- 
smiths, welders, armature winders, uphol- 
sterers, painters, springmakers, air brake- 
men, wiremen, pipefitters, bodyshopmen 
$1.31, $1.37, $1.60; helpers to above trades- 
men, utilitymen, motor repairmen, babbit- 
men, fendermen, trolleymen and oilers who 
have seniority as general helpers $1.014 to 
$1.134, $1.06 to $1.19 and $1.24 to $1.39; 
truck drivers $1.07, $1.12, $1.30; general 
helpers with established seniority 954 cents, 
$1, $1.17; apprentices—50 per cent of 
journeymen’s rate for the first 6 months, 
with an increase of 5 per cent of journey- 
men’s rate each succeeding 6 months. 
Effective October 1, 1952, charge hands 
shall be paid 10 cents per hour above their 
regular rate. ' 

The company will supply up to 3 pairs 
of overalls each calendar year to employees 
requiring them in their work, the employees 
paying half the cost. 

i enemision is made for an apprenticeship 
plan. 


4. Carpenters 

Hours: 8 per day. Effective April 1, 1953, 
weekly hours will be reduced from 44 to 40. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work out- 
side the peau: shift, double time for work 
in excess of 16 consecutive hours. 

Hourly wage rates, effective April 1, 1952, 
July 1, 1952, and April 1, 1953, respectively: 
carpenters, inside work $1.31, $1.37, $1.60, 
outside work $1.424, $1.49, $1.74; appren- 
tices—from 50 per cent of rate for inside 
work during first 6 months to 85 per cent 
during eighth 6 months. 


5. Motor Bus and Truck Department 
Employees 
_The provisions concerning working condi- 
tions for Motor Bus and Truck Department 
employees and the wage rates for tradesmen, 
helpers and apprentices are similar to those 
for Mechanical Department employees, out- 
lined above. 


6. Boxmen 

Hours: 8 per day. Effective April 1, 1953, 
the weekly hours will be reduced from 
48 to 40. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
outside the regular shift and for work on 
the days off. 

Hourly wage rates, effective April 1, 1952, 
and July 1, 1952, respectively: after 6 
months’ continuous service—junior boxmen 
$212 and $223, boxmen $225 and $236, senior 
boxmen $228 and $239; night clerk $212 and 
$223, farebox checker $217 and $228. 


Each boxman will be given 50 cents per 
month for the purchase of gloves and will 
be supplied with a smock each year. 


7. Storekeepers 

Hours, effective April 1, 1953: for day 
men—7% per day, $38% (previously 42%) per 
week; for night men—a straight 8-hour shift 
with a 20-minute lunch period, 5 (pre- 
viously 53) days a week. 

Monthly wage rates, effective April 1, 1952, 
July 1, 1952, and April 1 1953, respectively: 
stock record clerk $231, $243, $258, distribu- 
tion clerk $218, $229, $243, invoice clerk and 
typist $213, $224, $237; warehousemen $192 
to $207, $202 to $217, $214 to $230. 


8. Ticket Sellers 

Hours: 74 on week-days and 7? on Sundays. 
Effective April 1, 1953, 5 days per week, 
with 2 consecutive days off, where possible. 
Overtime: time and one-half for work out- 
side an employee’s shift or for work on his 
days off. 

Monthly wage rates: after 6 months ser- 
vice—effective April 1, 1952, $221, effective 
July 1, 1952, $232. 

All ticket sellers shall be provided with 
office jackets. 


C. AGREEMENTS CovERING EMPLOYEES 
ENNcAceD IN SuppLyrna Gas 


1. Gas Production Employees 


Hours, effective April 1, 1953: for men on 
the battery, steam boilers, and gas holders 
—8 per day, 6 days on and 2 days off, an 
average of 42 (previously 48) hours per 
week; for yardmen, coal gang, mechanics, 
labourers, etc., 8 per day, 5 days a week, 
a 40-hour week (previously 44 hours per 
week). Overtime: time and one-half after 
the completion of the regular shift, double 
time for all work over 16 consecutive hours. 
Men required to work more than one hour 
over their regular shift shall receive supper 
money or a meal. 

Hourly wage rates for certain classifica- 
tions, effective April 1, 1952, July 1, 1952, 
and April 1, 1953, respectively: millwrights 
$1.37, $1.44, $1.67, shift engineers $1.31, $1.37, 
$1.60, heaters $1.293, $1.36, $1.58; oilers, 
propane helpers $1.134, $1.19, $1.39; boiler- 
men $1.07, $1.12, $1.31, utility operators 
$1.05, $1.10, $1.29, machine operators (coal 
and coke) $1.013, $1.06, $1.24, labourers with 
established seniority 954 cents, $1, $1.17. 

Clothing: employees working in certain 
specified classifications will be furnished 
with 2 pairs of heat resisting mitts per 
year; greasers will be supplied with 2 pairs 
of overalls a year and overalls will be avail- 
able for the use of men working in sewers 
and tar wells. The company will supply 2 
pairs of overalls each year, the employee 
paying the cost of one pair, to all employees 
requiring them in their work. 


2. Gas Distribution Employees 

Hours, effective April 1, 1953: for day 
shift workers—8 per day, 40 (previously 44) 
per week; for troublemen on both day and 
night shifts—84 per day, 11 days in a 2- 
week period (previously 51 hours per week). 
Overtime: time and one-half for all work 
outside the regular hours, except for street 
men under certain specified conditions; 
double time for all work over 16 consecu- 
tive hours. 

Clothing: compressor air gun operators 
will be supplied with leather protectors. 
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The company will supply 2 pairs of overalls 
each year, the employee paying the cost of 
one pair, to all employees requiring them in 
their work. 


D. AareEMENTS CoveRING EMPLOYEES 
Enaacep IN Suppty1InG ELECTRICITY 


1. Power Plants Employees 


Hours, effective April 1, 1953: 8 per day, 
40 (previously 48 for operating employees 
and an average of 44 for maintenance 
employees) per week; operating employees 
shall work 80 hours in 2 weeks, with 4 
consecutive days off where possible. Over- 
time: for hourly-rated employees—time and 
one-half for work in excess of a regular day’s 
work and for work on Saturdays and 
Sundays, except where such work is part of 
the scheduled shift; double time for all work 
over 16 consecutive hours; monthly-rated 
employees will be allowed equivalent time off 
for work in excess of their regular hours. 
Any such time not taken by the end of the 
calendar year will be paid for. 


Wage rates for monthly-rated employees: 
power plant operating men, rates effective 
April 1, 1952, and July 1, 1952, respectively 
—operators $280 and $294, relief operators 
$263 and $276, assistant operators $246 and 
$258, floormen $236 and $248, relief floormen 
$146 to $229 and $153 to $240; maintenance 
men (regular employees only if employed 
previous to May 1, 1945), rates effective 
April 1, 1952, July 1, 1952, and April 1, 


1953, respectively—electrician $286, $300, 
$318, leading machinist $285, $299, $317, 


utilityman $267, $280, $297; blacksmith, pipe- 
fitter, machinist, maintenance mechanic $258, 
$271, $287; general maintenance man $253, 
$266, $282, teamster $195, $205, $217. For 
hourly-rated employees, effective April 1, 
1952, July 1, 1952, and April 1, 1953, respec- 
tively: leading machinist $1.48, $1.55, $1.81, 
electricians $1.45, $1.52, $1.77; machinists, 
welders, blacksmiths, painters $1.31, $1.37, 
$1.60; electricians’ helpers $1.134, $1.19, 
$1.39, skilled labourers $1.024, $1.07, $1.25, 
labourers with established seniority 954 
cents, $1, $1.17; patrolmen $1.21, $1.27, $1.52; 
apprentice patrolmen $1.09 to $1.17, $1.14 
to $1.23, $1.37 to $1.38; other apprentices 
50 per cent of journeymen’s rates for the 
first 6 months with an increase of 5 per cent 
each succeeding 6 months. 


Provision is made for out-of-town work. 


2. Hlectrie Appliance Repair Department 
Himployees 


Hours, effective April 1, 1953: 8 per day 
Monday through Friday, 40 (previously 44) 
per week. One senior and one junior repair- 
man may be scheduled to work each Satur- 
day morning and take the equivalent time 
off in the following week. Employees 
required to work over half an hour after 
completion of the regular working day shall 
be allowed 75 cents for lunch. 

Monthly wage rates, effective April 1, 1952, 
July 1, 1952, October 1, 1952, and April 1, 
1953, respectively: senior repairman $229, 
$240, $250, $265, junior repairman $211, 
$222, $225, $239, learners $150 to $174, $158, 
to $183, $160 to $185, $170 to $196. 

Tools: effective October 1, 1952, learners 
and repairmen shall supply and pay for 
tools required in their work, except for 
special tools supplied by the company. 
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3. Meter Readers and Collectors 

Hours, effective April 1, 1953: 8 per day 
Monday through Friday, a 40-hour week; 
employees may turn in their assigned work 
as soon as they are finished and be through 
for the day (previously the hours were 74 
per day Monday through Friday, 4 on 
Saturday, a 404-hour week). Overtime: any 
meter reader will be allowed compensatory 
time off for all time worked outside the 
scheduled hours. 

Monthly wage rates, effective April 1, 1952, 
July 1, 1952, and April 1, 1953, respectively: 
after 6 months’ continuous service $187, 
$196, $208, after 12 months $196, $206, $228, 
after 18 months $205, $215, $247, after 24 
months $213, $224, $247, after 30 months 
$222, $233, $247. 

Provision is made for the supplying of 
uniforms, overcoats, ete., to employees. 


Urban and Suburban Transportation 


and Electricity Supply—Winnopeg, 
Man—Winnipeg Electric Company 
and International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 10387. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 
1952, and thereafter until terminated on 
April 30, 1953, or any later year, by either 
party giving notice not later than February 
28 in that year. 


Union security: for employees engaged on 
or after May 1, 1947, membership in the 
union shall be a condition of employment 
as soon as seniority is established in a 
classification for which the union is bar- 
gaining representative. 

Check-off: compulsory for all employees 
with established seniority within the classifi- 
cation represented by the union. 


Hours and overtime: for day men—May to 
October, 1952, 9 per day Monday through 
Friday, a 45-hour week, the last hour on 
Friday being paid for at time and one- 
half; if the union so requests, the hours on 
Friday shall be reduced to 8; commencing 
November 1, 1952, 8 per day, Monday 
through Friday, a 40-hour week. Time and 
one-half will be paid for work in excess of 
above hours and for work between 8 a.m. 
and 5 p.m. on Saturday; double time for 
work after 5 p.m. on Saturday and between 
12 midnight and 8 a.m. every day and for 
work on Sundays and on 10 specified holi- 
days, 2 of which are paid holidays. For 
shift men—8 per day; until November 1, 
1952, 88 hours per 2-week period, there- 
after 80 hours. Time and one-half will be 
paid for work on 8 unpaid holidays and for 
the first 4 hours worked following the 
regular shift, double time thereafter and 
for work on 2 paid holidays. 

Vacations with pay will be granted after 
11 months’ continuous service on the basis 
of 1 day for each 24 days worked, not 
exceeding 88 hours per year, and after 20 
years’ service on the basis of 14 days for 
each 24 days worked, not exceeding 132 
hours per year. For the vacation year 
commencing April 1, 1953, vacations shall 
be calculated on the basis of 1 hour for each 
24 hours worked with a maximum of 80 
hours, except for employees with 20 years’ 
service whose vacations shall be increased by 
50: per cent. 

Hourly wage rates, effective May 1, 1952, 
and November 1, 1952, respectively: senior 


foremen $1.70 and $1.87, foremen $1.68 and 
$1.85, sub-foremen $1.64 and $1.80, trouble- 
men and linemen on emergency truck $1.61 
and $1.77; linemen journeymen $1.59 and 
$1.75, linemen apprentices Ist year 67 per 
cent, 2nd year 81 per cent, 3rd year 88 per 
cent and 4th year 95 per cent of journey- 
men’s rate; cable splicer sub-foremen $1.69 
and $1.86, cable splicers $1.64 and $1.80, 
junior cable splicer $1.59 and $1.75, appren- 
tices—from 50 per cent of cable splicers’ 
rate during first 6 months to 95 per cent 


during tenth 6 months; lamp trimmers $1.33 
and $1.46, line inspector $1.29 and $1.42. 

Clothing: overalls and gloves shall be 
supplied at cost to all employees requiring 
them in their work. 

Employees shall be supplied with trans- 
portation on all street car lines of the 
company and all city bus service where 
regular fares apply. 

Provision is made for seniority rights, 
grievance procedure, sickness and insurance 
benefits and out-of-town work. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act, Quebec,* include the exten- 
sion of one new agreement, the correction 
of another and the amendment of 18 
others. In addition to those summarized 
below, they include: the correction of the 
agreement for the food products manu- 
facturing and wholesale trade at Quebec, 
the extension of a new agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers at Chicoutimi and 
the amendment of the agreements for the 
furniture industry, for the ladies’ handbag 
manufacturing industry in the province, for 
barbers and hairdressers and for retail 
stores at Quebec, for retail stores at 
Roberval, for the clock and watch repair 
industry in some eastern counties of the 
province, for the sheet metal fabricating 
industry at Montreal and for barbers and 
hairdressers at Sherbrooke, all published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, December 20; 
the amendment of the agreement for 
barbers and hairdressers at Rouyn in the 


*In Quebec, the Collective Agreement Act 
provides that where a collective agreement 
has been entered into by an organization of 
employees and one or more employers or 
associations of employers, either side may 
apply to the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have the terms of the agreement which 
concern wages, hours of labour, apprentice- 
ship, and certain other conditions made 
binding throughout the province or within 
a certain district on all employers and 
employees in the trade or industry covered 
by the agreement. Notice of such applica- 
tion is published and 30 days are allowed 
for the filing of objections, after which an 
Order in Council may be passed granting 
the application with or without changes as 
onsidered advisable by the Minister. The 
Order in Council may be amended or 
revoked in the same manner. Each agree- 
ment is administered and enforced by a 
joint committee of the parties. References 
to the summary of this Act and to amend- 
ments to it are given in the Lasour GazeTTE, 
January, 1949, page 65. Proceedings under 
this Act and earlier legislation have been 
noted in the Lazour Gazerre monthly since 
June 1934. 


issue of December 27, and the amendment 
of the agreement for truck drivers at 
Quebec in the issue of January 10. 

A request for the amendment of the 
agreement for the uncorrugated paper box 
industry in the province was gazetted 
December 20. Another request for the 
amendment of the agreement for iron 
oxide miners at Red Mill was gazetted 
December 27, and requests for the amend- 
ment of the agreements for barbers and 
hairdressers at Three Rivers, for the 
building trades, for the ornamental iron 
and bronze industry and for the printing 
industry at Montreal were all gazetted 
January 10. A request for a new agreement 
for barbers and hairdressers at Magog as 
well as requests for the amendment of the 
agreements for barbers and hairdressers at 
St. Hyacinthe and at Roberval and for the 
building trades at St. Hyacinthe and at 
Sorel were all gazetted January 17. 

Orders in Council were also published 
approving the constitution and by-laws of 
certain joint committees and _ others 
approving the levy of assessment on the 
parties to certain agreements. 


Manufacturing 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industry, 
Province of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated December 15, 
and gazetted December 20, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April 1949, p. 450, June, p. 735, 
Noy. 1950, p. 1903; June 1951, p. 827, July, 
p. 976; May 1952, p. 610, Oct., p. 1361; 
Feb. 1953, p. 283, and previous issues). In 
this amendment “The Odd Pants Manufac- 
turers Association of Quebec” is added to 
the list of contracting parties and the name 
“La Fédération nationale du  Vétement 
ine.” is corrected to read “La Fédération 
nationale des Travailleurs de |’Industrie du 
Vétement, inc.” 

Millinery Industry, Province of Quebec 

An Order in Council, dated December 15, 
and gazetted December 20, amends _ the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., March 1947, p. 369, Sept., p. 1307; 
June 1949, p. 736; April 1951, p. 544). 
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Minimum wage rates are from $2.40 to 
$3.60 per week higher than those previously 
in effect and the new minimum rates are 
now as follows: hand blockers $61.56 per 
week; blocker $57.20; cutter, straw operator 
and fabric operator $55.89; draper $39; 
trimmer draper $34.80; trimmer $31.90. 


Corrugated Paper Box Industry, Prov- 
ince of Quebec 


An Order in Council, dated December 23, 
and gazetted January 10, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., Aug. 1949, p. 987, Dec., p. 1558; 
Feb. 1950, p. 209; June, p. 873; July 1951, 
p. 976; Oct., p. 1377; Nov., p. 1537, and 
previous issues). 

Specified holidays: any 4 of 7 unpaid 
holidays (previously provided for) will now 
be paid holidays. 

Hours remain unchanged at 50 per week. 


Minimum hourly wage rates in Zone I are 
increased in the present amendment by 12 
cents to 30 cents per hour for male 
employees and by 12 cents to 22 cents per 
hour for female employees. The minimum 
average wage for male employees is increased 
by 17 cents per hour to a new minimum 
average of 95 cents per hour, for female 
employees by 13 cents per hour to a new 
minimum average of 66 cents per hour. 
Minimum rates for general labourers which 
were previously 65 cents per hour for males 
and 47 cents for females are now as follows: 
males—75 cents per hour in first 3 months, 
80 cents in third 3 months and 85 cents 
after 6 months; females—57 cents, 60 cents 
and 63 cents per hour. The minimum wage 
table is also revised by the addition of one 
new operation as well as by the addition 
of certain new classifications and the dele- 
tion of others. As previously in effect the 
minimum average and hourly rates of Zone 
II will be 5 cents per hour less than those 
of Zone I. 

Vacation: one week with pay after one 
year of continuous service for the same 
employer, as previously provided for. How- 
ever, this amendment now provides that 
every employee with 5 or more years’ con- 
tinuous service for the same employer 
(prior to May 1 in each year) is entitled 
to 2 weeks of vacation with pay at his 
basic hourly rate. 


Printing Trades, Quebec District 


An Order in Council, dated December 23, 
and gazetted January 38, extends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., April 1951, p. 544; April 1952, p. 
451), to April 30, 1953. 


Printing Trades, Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated December 23, 
and gazetted January 10, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(L.G., May 1949, p. 604; June 1951, p. 827, 
June 1952, p. 780; Jan. 1953, p. 97, and 
previous issues) by setting down a new 
section of general provisions governing 
apprentices in composition, ruling, cutting, 
binding and finishing departments and 
apprentices and/or starting press appren- 
tices in Zone I. These include the necessary 
qualifications of applicants for apprentice- 
ship in the printing industry, probationary 
periods, instructional training at the 
Graphic School of Arts, examinations every 
6 months to determine apprentice’s progress, 
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rating of apprentices by designated monitor 
(foreman or any qualified journeymen) in 
each plant according to a code set forth 
in the “Schedule of Operations” contained 
in a booklet called “Apprentice’s Work 
Record Book for On-the-Job Training” sup- 
plied by the Apprenticeships Commission. 
Another regulation provides that all appren- 
tices will be governed by the same rules, 
working conditions and hours as journeymen. 


Construction 


Building Trades, Montreal 


An Order in Council, dated December 15, 
and gazetted December 20, amends. the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(L.G., June 1952, p. 781). 


Hlevator Construction 


Minimum hourly wage rates for employees 
of the elevator construction industry in the 
Montreal region are increased by 12 cents 
per hour for mechanics and by 8 cents per 
hour for helpers, and the new minimum 
rates are now as follows: mechanic $2.09, 
helper $1.46. 

Another Order in Council, dated Decem- 
ber 15 and gazetted December 20, amends 
the previous Order in Council for this 
industry. 


Plumbers, Steamfitters, Htc., Part “A” 

In this amendment the name “The Cor- 
poration of Plumbing and Heating Con- 
tractors of the Province of Quebec (Montreal 
Branch)”, replaces the names “The Master 
Plumbers Association of Montreal and 
Vicinity’ and “La Section des Entre- 
preneurs en Plomberie et Chauffage of the 
Retail Mercahnts of Canada Inc’. 

Industrial jurisdiction: this section of the 
agreement applies to all work governed by 
the Pipe Mechanics Act (Revised Statutes 
of Quebec 1941, chapter 173), and by-law 
No. 1341 of the city of Montreal,and applies 
to all work whether inside or outside the 
shop. It does not apply to oil burner 
mechanics, workers engaged in the construc- 
tion of water-mains and sewers, nor does 
it apply to permanent employees, unless 
engaged in new construction operations. 

Hours are unchanged at 8 per day, 40 per 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
between 5 p.m. and 10 pm. (previously 
5 p.m. and midnight), and for the first 4 
hours of work on Saturday (previously any 
work on Saturday); double time for work 
between 10 p.m. and 8 am. (previously 
midnight and 8 a.m.), for work on Saturday 
in excess of the first 4 hours, and as formerly 
in effect, for all work on Sundays and 12 
specified holidays. An employer may declare 
the following or preceeding Monday a holi- 
day in place of any non-religious holiday 
falling on a Tuesday, Wednesday or Thurs- 
day providing double time is paid on any 
day declared a holiday, if worked. 

Minimum wage rates: master plumber and 
master heating contractor working as an 
employee with tools or in any supervisory 
capacity $3 per hour ($100 per week); 
journeyman in plumbing, heating, pipefitting 
and pipe welding $1.90 per hour; junior 
journeyman $1.40 per hour; apprentices 
from 80 cents per hour in first year to 
$1.05 per hour in fourth year; truck drivers 
(service trucks without daily limitation of 
hours) $35 per week. Foreman in charge 
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of 10 or more journeymen will be paid 25 
cents per hour over and above the rate set 
for journeymen. Effective after April. 1, 
1953, minimum rates for journeymen in 
plumbing, heating, ete., as well as the 
rates for junior journeymen will be further 
increased by 10 cents per hour and the 
rates for apprentices in third and fourth 
years will be increased by 5 cents per hour. 
(The above rates are $1 per hour higher 
than those previously in effect (L.G., Aug. 
1951), for master plumbing and heating con- 
tractors, 20 cents per hour higher for 
journeymen and junior journeymen;  in- 
creases for apprentices range from 10 to 
14 cents per hour over the rates previously 


in effect. However, in accordance with the 
provisions of an escalator clause (L.G., 
Aug. 1951) the above increases include a 


cost-of-living wage adjustment of 92 cents 
per hour which became effective October 11, 
1951. (Truck drivers and foremen are 
added classifications to the table of minimum 
rates for plumbers, etc.) 

Cost-of-living escalator clause previously 
provided for (LG. Aug. 1951) is not 
included in this amendment. 

Vacations with pay provisions are those 
which are applicable to all building trades 


at Montreal as follows: employees con- 
tinuously in the service of one employer 
during the vacation with pay credit period 
are entitled to 7 days continuous vacation, 
with pay equal to 2 per cent of their gross 
earnings for such credit period. 

Other provisions include regulations gov- 
erning board and travelling expenses for 
work outside the limits of Montreal, as well 
as regulations governing apprenticeship: and 
notice of termination of employment (one 
hour for any reason). 


Building Trades, Quebec District 


An Order in Council, dated December 23 
and gazetted January 10, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 


(L.G., Sept. 1950, p. 1679; July 1951, p. 
OTs Aus pa L109") Sept. pa 1250; Noy. 
p. 1539; Dec., p. 1672; Oct. 1952, p. 1362; 


Nov., p. 1481 and previous issues). This 
amendment provides for the addition of 
“The Corporation of Plumbing and. Heating 
Contractors of the Province of Quebec 
(Quebec and District branch)” and “The 
Corporation of Master Electricians of the 
Province of Quebec (Quebec and District 
branch)” to the list of contracting parties. 


Industrial Standards Acts, etc. 


Recent proceedings under the Industrial 
Standards Acts, etc,* include eight new 
schedules, three made binding for the first 
time, the amendment of two others and the 
correction of another. In addition to those 
summarized below, they include: in Ontario, 
a new schedule for barbers at Ottawa and 
the amendment of the schedule for barbers 
at Woodstock published in The Ontario 
Gazette December 13, and the amendent 
of the schedule for barbers at Cornwall 


*In six provinces—Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta—legislation provides that, follow- 
ing a petition from representatives of 
employers and employees in any (or speci- 
fied) industries, the provincial Minister 
charged with the administration of the Act 
may himself, or through a government 
official delegated by him, call a _ confer- 
ence of representatives of employers and 
employees, for the purpose of investigating 
and considering the conditions of labour in 
the industry and of negotiating minimum 
rates of wages and maximum hours of work. 
A schedule of wages and hours of labour 
drawn up at such a conference, if the Min- 
ister considers that it has been agreed to by 
a proper and sufficient representation of 
employers and employees, may on his recom- 
mendation be made binding by Order in 
Council in all zones designated by the Min- 
ister. The Minister may also establish an 
advisory committee for every zone to which 
a schedule applies to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions. References to the summaries of these 
Acts and to amendments to them are given 
in the Lasour Gazette, August, 1951, p. 1110. 
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published December 27; in Alberta, a 
correction of the schedule for garages and 
service stations at Edmonton published in 
The Alberta Gazette December 15. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Construction 


Bricklayers, Sydney 


An Order in Council dated November 10 
and gazetted November 19, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for brick- 
layers at Sydney, to be in effect from 
November 29, 1952, until May 1, 1953, and 
thereafter until rescinded or superseded by 
another schedule. 

Hours: 8 per day, 40 per week instead of 
44 per week as previously (L.G., March 
1949). 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours per day providing such 
time exceeds 15 minutes; double time for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and 8 specified 
holidays. Work on Saturday, between 
November 1, 1952, and May 1, 1953, may 
be paid for at regular rates, to make up 
40 hours in the week. (The previous 
schedule provided double time for work on 
Saturday afternoons only, on Sundays and 
6 specified holidays.) 

Minimum hourly wage rate is increased 
from $1.50 (L.G., March 1949) to $2 per 
hour; apprentices’ rates are increased from 
75 cents to 90 cents per hour during first 
500 hours and from $1.50 to $1.70 per hour 
during eighth 1,000 hours. Apprentices’ 
rates are subject to fulfilment of conditions 
laid down under the Apprenticeship Act. 
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Plasterers, Sydney 


An Order in Council dated November 10 
and gazetted November 19, makes binding 
the terms of a first schedule for the plaster- 
ing trade at Sydney, to be in effect from 
November 29, 1952, until May 1, 1953, and 
thereafter until revoked or superseded by 
another schedule. 

Hours: '8 per day, 40 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work in 
excess of 8 hours per day providing such 
time exceeds 15 minutes; double time on 
Saturdays, Sundays and any of 8 specified 
holidays. However, it is provided that 
between November 1, 1952, and May l, 
1953, work may be done on Saturdays at 
straight time rates to make up 40 hours 
in the week. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
$1.90 per hour; apprentices from 90 cents 
per hour during the first 500 hours to $1.70 
during the eighth 1,000 hours. Apprentices’ 
rates will apply only upon fulfilment of 
conditions laid down under the Apprentice- 
ship Act. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Construction 


Carpenters, Saint John 


An Order in Council dated November 18 
and gazetted December 10, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for carpenters 
at Saint John. This schedule rescinds the 
previous one which was to become effective 
on October 1, 1952. However, all the pro- 
visions of this new schedule are similar to 
those previously in effect (L.G., Jan., 
p. 99) with the exception of the effective 
date, which now is November 20, 1952. 


Painters and Decorators, Saint John 


An Order in Council dated November 18 
and gazetted December 10, makes obligatory 
the terms of a new schedule for painters 
and decorators at Saint John. This schedule 
rescinds the previous schedule which was to 
become effective on October 15, 1952. 
However, all the provisions of this new 
schedule are similar to those previously in 
effect (L.G., Jan., p. 99) with the exception 
of the effective date, which now is Novem- 
ber 20, 1952. 


ONTARIO 


Construction 


Painters and Decorators, Kingston 


An Order in Council dated November 27 
and gazetted December 13, makes binding 
the terms of a new schedule for painters 
and decorators at Kingston, to be in effect 
from December 23, during pleasure. 

Hours are unchanged at 8 per day, 40 
per week. Work that cannot be done 
during regular daily hours may be done 
during other hours and such work will be 
known as night work. Employees working 
8 hours in any 24-hour period will be 
deemed to be employed during a regular 
working day. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work 
done during the 4-hour period immediately 
following the working period of a regular 
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working day; double time for all other over- 
time and for work on Saturdays, Sundays or 
any of 7 specified holidays. With the 
exception of the 4 hours of overtime shown 
above, no overtime work will be done with- 
out a permit from the advisory committee. 

Minimum hourly wage rates up to and 
including May 31, 1953: for work done 
during regular working periods and for 
night work—$1.50 per hour for spray paint- 
ing, $1.40 per hour for all other work (an 
increase of 15 cents per hour). Effective 
on and after June 1, 1953, minimum rates 
will be further increased to $1.60 per hour 
for spray painting and to $1.50 per hour 
for all other work. The advisory com- 
mittee may fix a lower minimum rate for 
handicapped persons. 


Carpenters, Niagara Falls 


An Order in Council dated November 27 
and gazetted December 13, makes binding 
the terms of a first schedule for carpenters 
at Niagara Falls, to be in effect from 
December 23, 1952, during pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday through Friday, 
40 per week. Work which cannot be done 
during regular working periods may be per- 
formed during other hours, if an employee 
does not work more than 8 hours, and such 
work will be night work. Provision is made 
for shift work. 

Overtime: time and one-half during the 
38-hour period immediately following the 
regular working day Monday through Friday 
and on Saturday between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m.; 
double time for all other overtime work, 
and for work on Sundays and 6 specified 


holidays. No overtime work on a holiday 
without a permit from the advisory 
committee. 


Minimum hourly wage rate: $1.75 per hour 
for work done during regular. working 
periods and for night work. Employees 
working on a night shift will be paid 8 
hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. The advisory 
committee may set a lower minimum rate 


~ for handicapped workers. 


Electrical Workers, London 


An Order in Council dated December 18 
and gazetted January 3, makes binding the 
terms of a first schedule for the electrical 
repair and construction industry at London, 
to be in effect from January 13, 1953, during 
pleasure. 

Hours: 8 per day Monday through Friday, 
40 per week. Work performed in 2 or more 
shifts, and if an employee works not more 
than 8 hours in any 24-hour period, the 
employee will be deemed to be employed 
during a regular working day. Two or more 
shifts worked on the same job, only one 
shift will be a day shift. 

Overtime: double time for work in excess 
of regular hours and for work on Saturdays, 
Sundays, or any of 8 specified holidays. No 
work will be performed on a holiday except 
in cases of extreme necessity and subject 
to the issuance of a permit by the advisory 
committee. Overtime work is excluded when 
work is performed in 2 or more shifts. 

Minimum hourly wage rate: $1.90 per hour 
during regular working periods. Employees 
on night shift are entitled to 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. The advisory committee 
may fix a lower minimum rate for handi- 
capped persons. 


Annual Report Reviews Work of 
Ontario Department of Labour 


General increase in use of Department’s services shown in 32nd annual 
report, an increase resulting from expansion in industry and commerce 


The 32nd annual report of the Ontario 
Department of Labour for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1951, shows a general 
increase in the use of the Department’s 
services. Expansion in industry and com- 
merce was responsible to a great extent 
for the greater volume of work. 


Factory Inspection 
Staff 

A staff of 37 field inspectors, 10 women 
and 27 men, covered the 19 inspection 
districts of the province. During the year, 
33,443 inspections were made with respect 
to the enforcement of the Acts and regu- 
lations administered by the Department, 
29,198 being inspections under the Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act. 


Industrial Hazards 

An employer is required to report 
accidents which keep an employee away 
from work for more than six days. All 
explosions must be reported. 

A total of 9,912 accidents was reported 
during the year, 213 fewer than in the 
previous year. Accidents to men num- 
bered 9,318, of which 45 were fatal. Of 
the 599 accidents to women, none was fatal. 
In 1949-50, accidents caused the deaths of 
51 men and six women. 

Almost as many fatal accidents (44) were 
reported in undertakings outside the juris- 
diction of the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act. 

There were 51 fewer cases of industrial 
diseases reported in the year under review 
than in the previous year. Out of a total 
of 193, dermatitis accounted for 168 cases, 
lead poisoning for 11, pneumoconiosis for 
five, silicosis for five, and undulant fever 
for four. 

Ways and means for the improvement of 
fire prevention and protection are con- 
stantly being investigated. In the enforce- 
ment of this type of provision in the Act, 
municipal authorities and the Fire Marshal 
co-operate with the inspectors. 
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This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


Many elevators and machines were 
ordered to be removed from service after 
inspection had shown that they were 
dangerous and that the provisions of the 
Act were not being carried out. 


Hours of Work 

The Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act prohibits the employment of women 
and girls, and boys under 16 years, before 
7 a.m. or later than 6.30 p.m. in a factory 
or 11 p.m. in a shop or restaurant but 
provides for emergency overtime permits 
and double-shift permits. 

There were 1,489 permits for the employ- 
ment of women or youths between 6.30 p.m. 
and 9 p.m. issued to employers during the 
calendar year 1950. This was an increase 
of 317 over the figure for 1949 but 278 
fewer employees were involved (a total of 
9,886 female employees in 1950). 

The increasing use of double-shift permits 
instead of overtime permits is being 
encouraged in view of the longer working 
hours possible under overtime permits. In 
1950, 319 firms (96 more than in 1949) 
received 641 double-shift permits. The two 
shifts must fall between 6 a.m. and 11 p.m. 
of the same day and neither can be more 
than eight hours long. 

To allow female employees over 18 years 
to work in restaurants until 2 a.m., 318 
permits were issued in 1950. Seven of 
these permits were suspended because of 
violation of their provisions and were not 
re-issued until intention of complying with 
the requirements was indicated. The late 
hours permits provide for a 30-cent bonus. 
Tf this bonus has not been paid, a permit 
is not reinstated until the amount owed 
to the employee has been paid. 
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No complaints were received with respect 
to authorized shorter lunch periods where 
a lunch-room or cafeteria is available. No 
further requests were received from the 
textile industry for two rest periods to 
replace the lunch period in an eight-hour 
shift for tenders of automatic machines. 
Where this experiment is being tried, as 
reported in the previous annual report, no 
complaints have been received. 


Child Labour 

Sixty-three children under 14 years of 
age were employed, contrary to the Act. 
This was a decrease of 22 from the number 
of child labour cases in the fiscal year 
1949-50. 


Home-W ork 

Fewer permits were issued in the calendar 
year 1950 for work to be done in homes. 
The figures for 1949 were 478 permits to 
employers and 4,236 to home-workers; in 
1950, 410 were issued to employers and 
3,836 to home-workers. 


Approval of Building Plans 


The Factory Inspection Branch is 
required to examine plans which must be 
submitted to it for constructing or repair- 
ing any factory building or any building 
over two storeys high which is to be used 
as a shop, bakeshop or office building. 
During the year, the 1,528 plans approved 
had a record value of $116,826,900. 

The total increase in construction values 
was 79-4 per cent over the previous year 
and in the number of plans approved, 42-8 
per cent. Construction expenditures in the 
public utilities group alone almost tripled 
compared to the previous year. The sharp 
increase in this category was due to the 
erection of automatic telephone exchanges, 
steam electric generating stations, large 
warehouses and workshops for telephone 
and electrical power services. 


Tron and steel products, transportation 
equipment and electrical apparatus and 
supplies accounted for the largest expendi- 
tures on construction in the manufacturing 
industry. Construction in the manufac- 
turing industry as a whole was 57-34 per 
cent of the total cost of industrial con- 
struction, compared with 44-54 per cent in 
the previous year. 

The current practice of having manu- 
facturing departments on the ground floor 
was adhered to in two large $5,000,000 
factories. Unusual problems with respect 
to ventilation, lighting and safe exits were 
encountered in one of the factories, which 
was of windowless design. 
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In the non-manufacturing industries, the 
largest expenditures were for office build- 
ings for financial, insurance and real estate 
firms. 

In checking plans of alterations, the 
Branch paid a great deal of attention to 
improvements in exit facilities. Many 
factories and office buildings were required 
to provide at least one tower stairway 
continuously enclosed with fire-resistive 
materials and either an exterior steel fire 
escape or an additional tower stairway. 


Prosecutions 


Fines totalling $250 were imposed follow- 
ing 10 prosecutions for violations of the 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act. 
Five of the cases dealt with the employ- 
ment of female employees in restaurants 
at late hours. Three cases were neglect 
to correct fire hazards. The other two 
eases were child labour and improper 
guarding of machinery. 


Boiler Inspection and Examination 
of Operating Engineers 

For the purpose of inspecting boilers, 
pressure vessels and plants, there are in 
Ontario 11 inspection districts and 19 
inspectors. These inspectors made some 
19,128 inspections during the construction 
and installation of 6,376 new boilers and 
pressure vessels in the year. Altogether 
8,697 new boilers, pressure vessels and 
plants were constructed, 2,246 of these 
being accepted without inspection on the 
affidavit of the manufacturer. A total of 
896 used boilers and unfired pressure 
vessels was inspected; 7,427 uninsured 
boilers and pressure vessels were also 
inspected. 


One thousand designs and specifications 
of boilers, pressure vessels and plants were 
approved and registered, an increase of 103 
over the previous year. 

Once again, there was an increase in the 
number of welding establishments visited 
and the number of welders tested by boiler 
inspectors. Out of 2,368 welders tested, 
666 failed. 

Eight explosions of boilers and pressure 
vessels were investigated. The report 
describes each of these explosions, setting 
out the causes of the accident. 

The Board of Examiners of Operating 
Engineers examined 3,148 candidates for 
certificates of qualification as operating 
engineers and firemen during the year. 
More than two-fifths of the total candi- 
dates examined did not pass. The per- 
centage of failures has been high for 
several years, because candidates lacked a 


technical and practical knowledge. Alto- 
gether the Board issued 20,825 certificates 
of qualification, including renewals, -to 
operating engineers and firemen. 

A large number of violations of the 
Operating Engineers Act was reported. 
Most violations are probably the result of 
the fact that the demand for qualified 
operating engineers is far greater than the 
supply. 


Conciliation Service 

The Labour Relations Act passed at the 
1950 session was proclaimed in force on 
September 1, 1950. Conciliation service was 
provided under this Act and under the 
Labour Relations Act, 1948, which was 
repealed by the new Act. 


The functions of the Conciliation Service 
are conciliation and arbitration in disputes; 
preliminary investigations of alleged viola- 
tions of the Labour Relations Acts of 1948 
and 1950; preliminary investigations with 
respect to conferences, and convening con- 
ferences and reporting on them, under the 
Industrial Standards Act. 


The new Labour Relations Act brought 
about a change in the procedure for 
obtaining conciliation services in disputes 
to conclude, renew or revise collective 
agreements. Previously a request for a 
conciliation officer was directed to the 
Minister of Labour. Now it is directed to 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board. In 
cases where the request is granted, the 
Minister then appoints a conciliation officer. 


During the year the Board granted 443 
requests. In 303 of these, the conciliation 
officer was able to bring about a settle- 
ment of the dispute. In the remainder a 
conciliation board was appointed. Highteen 
disputes still unsettled by these means were 
settled by conferences between the 
Minister, the parties to the dispute and 
the Chief Conciliation Officer or his 
representative. 


Applications. may still be made to the 
Minister to provide conciliators in cases 
for which there is no established procedure. 
Twenty-two such requests were granted 
during the fiscal year and the disputes were 
settled with the aid of a conciliation officer. 


Conciliation in strikes and _ lockouts 
effected settlements in 27 work stoppages. 


Ontario Labour Relations Board 

The five-member Labour Relations Board 
established in 1948, representing labour and 
management, was continued by the 1950 
Labour Relations Act. During the year it 
administered the 1948 and 1950 Acts, deal- 
ing with a total of 1,015 applications of all 


types. The report enumerates the applica- 
tions dealt with in connection with each 
of the Board’s functions and indicates the 
action taken. 

Of the 685 applications for certification 
as bargaining agent, 358 had been granted 
by March 31, 1951, 102 dismissed, 53 with- 
drawn and 172 were carried over. 

Ninety-seven representation votes were 
conducted during the year. 

The second largest group of applications 
were for conciliation services under the 
1950 Act. Of these, 244 out of 297 were 
granted, 25 carried over into the next fiscal 
period, and the remainder dismissed or 
withdrawn. 


Industry and Labour Board 


The Apprenticeship Act, the Hours of 
Work and Vacations with Pay Act, the 
Industrial Standards Act and the Minimum 
Wage Act are administered by the Industry 
and Labour Board, which meets almost 
daily to explain to employers and employees 
the requirements of these Acts in particular 
situations. 


Apprenticeship 

At March 31, 1951, there were 4,061 
apprentices under contract in designated 
trades under the Apprenticeship Act. 
During the year, 707 apprentices com- 
pleted their term of apprenticeship and 
certificates of apprenticeship were issued to 
674 of them. 


The high demand for skilled tradesmen 
in the building trades and in the motor 
vehicle repair trade continued; these trades 
were the choice of 1,496 out of the 1,554 
apprentices who registered between April 1, 
1950 and March 31,1951. A small number of 
apprentices registered as barbers and hair- 
dressers. Prospective hairdressers show a 
preference for training in a trade school 
licensed under the Apprenticeship Act 
rather than in a hairdressing shop under 
a contract of apprenticeship. Licences for 
11 hairdresser trade schools were in force 
at December 31, 1950. 


The Departments of Labour and Educa- 
tion continued their joint operation of 
school training for apprentices, on the basis 
of full-time educational day-classes, with 
evening classes for those not attending 
day-classes and for hairdressers. In the day- 
classes, 942 apprentices registered in the 


designated building trades and 343 in the 


trade of motor vehicle repairer. Undesig- 
nated trades accounted for 30 more 
apprentices. 


The Department of Labour assists inter- 
ested trades other than those designated 
under the Apprenticeship Act to establish 
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a system of training their apprentices. At 
the end of March 160 apprentices were 
registered in such trades; 15 certificates 
were issued during the year. 

In the motor vehicle repair trade, 
20,630 current certificates of qualification 
were issued. It is compulsory for persons 
in this trade, other than registered appren- 
tices, to hold these certificates. 

Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay 

The Hours of Work and Vacations with 
Pay Act sets an 8-hour day and a 48-hour 
week but allows overtime where the limits 
are not feasible, in the opinion of the 
Board, or where it is urgently required. 
Regulation 5 under the Act establishes 
weekly or annual limits for such approved 
overtime. Regulation 8 provides that 
emergency overtime will not reduce the 
amount of permissible overtime. 

The general annual limit for overtime 
in excess of the 8- and 48-hour limits is 
100 hours for any employee under the Act. 
Permissible overtime for an engineer, watch- 
man, fireman, shipper or other person 
engaged in non-productive work, however, 
may be up to 12 hours a week. There is 
also a special ruling for the highway trans- 
port industry. In the fiscal year 1949-50, 
a 10-hour day, six days a week, was 
approved for that industry. An amend- 
ment in the 1950-51 period removed the 
limit of 10 hours in a day but retained 
the maximum working week of 60 hours. 

Besides regulating hours, the Act assures 
every employee in an industrial undertaking 
of a vacation of at least one week with pay 
after a year of employment. The system 
of vacation-with-pay credit stamps, used 
widely when employees work for several 


employers during the year, ensures that an 
employer contributes his proper share of 
vacation pay to his employees and that 
employees build up a vacation-with-pay 
credit in proportion to their earnings. 

A total of 285,318 vacation-with-pay 
stamp books was issued during the year. 
The sale of stamps to employers amounted 
to $6,075,824.71. 


Industrial Standards 

At the close of the fiscal year 137 
schedules were in force under the Industrial 
Standards Act. These schedules, governing 
wages, hours and days of labour in 
particular industries, are drawn up at con- 
ferences of employers and employees with 
an industrial standards officer. Nineteen 
conferences were convened during the 
period under review. 


Minimum Wages 

The minimum wage orders apply only 
to women workers. Examination of 
employers’ records by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission and by inspectors of 
the Department provided information to 
show whether or not the orders were being 
complied with. Questionnaires requesting 
payroll information were also sent to some 
employers. 

Wage increases were ordered in cases of 
under-payment in 65 firms. Wage arrears 
were also collected on behalf of or ordered 
paid to 26 female employees. There were 
no prosecutions. 

At March 31, 1951, permits issued by the 
Board authorized the employment of 30 
handicapped female employees at wages 
lower than the minimum. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Saint John union loses appeal against judgment ordering reinstatement 
of a member expelled contrary to its constitution. British Columbia 
court holds Labour Relations Board not required to make available to 
union counsel notes of hearings made for its own use. Arbitration 
Act found applicable to engineers’ agreement with City of Hamilton 


The appeal court in New Brunswick has affirmed the judgment of the 
Chancery Division requiring reinstatement of a longshoreman as a member 
of the International Longshoremen’s Association (AFL-TLC) and awarding 
him damages. The British Columbia Supreme Court has dismissed a union’s 
application for an order to compel the Labour Relations Board to produce its 
record of the hearings in a certification case. 
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Holding that, since professional engineers are excluded from the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act, the arbitration clause in their agreement with the City 
of Hamilton is subject to the Arbitration Act, the Ontario High Court of 
Justice has granted the motion of a professional engineers’ union for the 
appointment of an arbitrator, as provided for in the agreement. 


Supreme Court of New Brunswick, 
Appeal Division... 


... dismisses longshoremen’s union appeal against 
award of damages to a member illegally expelled 


The Appeal Division of the New Bruns- 
wick Supreme Court, on June 4, 1952, 
affirmed a judgment of the Chancery Divi- 
sion awarding a longshoreman damages 
for the loss of his employment resulting 
from his illegal expulsion from his union 
and ordering the union to reinstate him 
as a member (See L.G., April 1952, p. 461). 
The union, a Saint John local of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
appealed from this judgment on the ground 
that the union constitution prohibited 
vecourse to the courts until the appeal 
procedure set out in the constitution had 
been followed. The Appeal Court held 
that, since the body which expelled the 
longshoreman had no jurisdiction to do 
so under the union constitution and no 
charge had been laid as required by the 
constitution, the expelled memher was not 
obliged to exhaust the rights of appeal 
given under the constitution before appeal- 
ing to the courts. 

Mr. Justice Harrison, giving the facts of 
the case, found that the plaintiff had been 
expelled by vote of a general meeting of 
the local, after a report that he was guilty 
of making false charges against members 
of the executive had been submitted by a 
special investigating committee. His Lord- 
ship then examined the relevant sections 
of the union constitution to determine 
whether this procedure was in accordance 
with the constitution. He referred to 
Section 3 of Article XVIII, which lays 
down the procedure for making charges 
against a member. His Lordship found 
that this section was not complied with in 
that no charge was laid against the plain- 
tiff, he was not given notice of a hearing 
at which witnesses could be examined and 
cross-examined, and no such hearing was 
held. | 

Mr. Justice Harrison found also that the 
constitution gave no authority to a mem- 
bership meeting to administer discipline 
except in an appellate capacity on appeal 
from a decision of the executive board. 
Under Article XVIII, the executive board 
may hold a hearing upon charges after 
proper notice to the accused, or may 


appoint a committee to report the evidence 
to it, but the board makes the decision 
upon the evidence and determines the 
penalty. Article XIX makes the board’s 
decision subject to an appeal to a member- 
ship meeting. His Lordship stated that a 
general meeting was obviously entirely 
unfitted to conduct what should be a pro- 
ceeding like a judicial hearing where 
witnesses are examined and cross-examined 
and a decision is rendered after considera- 
tion of the evidence and arguments 
submitted. 


In dealing with the union’s argument that 
the plaintiff should have made an appeal 
in accordance with the constitution before 
bringing a court action, Mr. Justice 
Harrison distinguished the judgment at 
issue from the judgment of the Privy 
Council in the Kuzych case. In that judg- 
ment it was held that the trial committee 
which found Kuzych guilty was validly 
constituted and that the decision of the 
general meeting to expel him, even if it 
were tainted by bias or arrived at in 
defiance of natural justice, was still a 
“decision” within the meaning of the con- 
stitution and could therefore be appealed. 
Since Kuzych had not exhausted the 
remedies provided by the constitution, he 
had no right to appeal to the courts, the 
Privy Council held. 

Mr. Justice Harrison pointed out that the 
Privy Council had found that the proceed- 
ings for hearing and deciding upon the 
charges against Kuzych and the resolution 
to expel him were regular. After citing 
several cases dealing with a claim for a 
declaration that an expulsion was illegal, 
he concluded :— 

These authorities indicate that recourse 
may be had to the court where a union 
body acts in violation of its constitution 
and certainly where a body acts entirely 
without jurisdiction. In such a case the 
rule that remedies by way of appeal pro- 
vided by a union constitution must be 
exhausted before coming to the court do 
not apply, since action taken without 
jurisdiction is a nullity. 


In the case under consideration, the 
membership meeting had no jurisdiction to 
deal with the charges against the plaintiff, 
since the constitution gave that jurisdiction 
to the executive board. The action of the 
meeting in expelling the plaintiff was there- 
fore null and void. 
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His Lordship stated that Article XIX 
of the union constitution provided for 
appeals from a decision of the executive 
board of a local union, the district council, 
its executive board, or the executive council 
in accordance with Article XVIII or from 
a decision made by a membership meeting 
on an appeal. In this case, since the reso- 
lution of expulsion was not made under 
Article XVIII and the membership meeting 
was not exercising its appellate jurisdiction, 
there was no “decision” to appeal from. 
Therefore the provision of the constitution 
forbidding recourse to the courts until 
appeal remedies had been exhausted did 
not apply. 

Counsel for the union argued that, since 
the membership meeting was the parent 
body of the executive board, it did have 
jurisdiction to expel a member. His Lord- 
ship held that the constitution gave the 
executive board exclusive jurisdiction to 
hear charges and to deal with questions of 
discipline. 

The Court dismissed the union’s appeal 
with costs. McRae v. Local 1720, The 
Cargo and Gangway Watchmen’s Union of 
the Port of Saint John, N.B. (ILA) et al, 
[1953] 1 DLR 327. 


Supreme Court of British Columbia... . 


...holds that Labour Relations Board cannot be 
compelled to produce a record of its proceedings 


The Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
on December 6, 1952, dismissed a union’s 
application for a writ of mandamus to 
compel the Labour Relations Board to 
make available a record of its proceedings 
in connection with an application for 
certification. The Court held that there 
was no legal requirement that the Board 
keep a record of proceedings and that the 
Board could not be compelled to produce 
notes taken for its own use. 


Mr. Justice Wilson delivered the judg- 
ment of the Court. The applicant in the 
case was Local 333 of the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America (CIO-CCL), 
which was involved in a_ jurisdictional 
dispute with the Fruit and Vegetable 
Workers’ Union (TLC), regarding the right 
to bargain on behalf of packinghouse 
employees in the Okanagan Valley. The 
Labour Relations Board had dismissed an 
application by Local 333 as bargaining 
agent for the employees of a packinghouse 
at Oliver. Later it recognized the TLC 
union as the bargaining agent for all 
packinghouse employees in the Okanagan 
Valley. On an application by the CCL 
union for reconsideration of this decision, 
the Board affirmed its previous ruling. 
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[The Board’s reasons for decision were 
set out in its press release for the week 
September 2-6. The TLC union sought 
certification on behalf of employees in 30 
different packinghouses, in three of which 
the CCL union was at that, time the 
certified bargaining agent. The TLC union 
argued that collective bargaining with the 
30 employers had been done on an overall 
basis for several years and that the agree- 
ment reached between this union and a 
majority of the employers invariably 
became the industry-wide agreement. All 
30 employers gave consent in writing to 
have the employees included in one bar- 
gaining unit. The Board considered that 
the multiple-employer unit was appropriate 
and stated: “The Board has _ stated 
frequently that to leave out or take out 
of a unit appropriate for collective 
bargaining a minority group would be to 
accept a principle which renders vulnerable 
every certification in a way never con- 
templated by the Act, and certainly in a 
way that makes for increased industrial 
unrest. The only permissible exception .. . 
is the establishment of craft units.”] 


The CCL union then considered applying 
to the Board for further review or appeal- 
ing to the courts for redress. The union’s 
counsel stated that before advising on 
these matters he must have a full record 
of the Board’s proceedings. His request 
for copies of the proceedings on July 18 
and August 15, 1952, was refused by the 
Board. 

Mr. Justice Wilson stated that the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
which creates the Board, makes no provi- 
sion for the keeping of records of the 
proceedings or of evidence given before 
the Board. A stenographer employed by 
the Board, not trained in the taking of 
evidence at hearings, testified that she 
attended both hearings with instructions to 
make notes on the evidence and argument. 
She stated that it was not possible for 
her to take down all that was said and 
that it was left to her discretion what part 
of the proceedings should be noted for the 
assistance of the Board. The notes did 
not constitute a record. The union sought 
a writ of mandamus to compel the produc- 
tion of these notes. 


Mr. Justice Wilson stated that if he were 
chairman of the Board he would, as a 
matter of courtesy and policy, immediately 
make the notes available to the union, 
explaining that they were in no sense a 
complete or exact record. However, he 
was not here concerned with questions of 
courtesy or policy but with questions of 
law. 


His Lordship pointed out that the rep- 
resentatives of the union present at the 
hearings were perfectly free to make notes 
of the proceedings. The Board was not 
required by law to keep any record what- 
ever of the evidence and argument heard 
by it. Therefore, he could see no legal 
basis for compelling production of the 
stenographic notes taken. 

The union’s counsel argued that any 
tribunal performing judicial or quasi- 
judicial functions should keep records of all 
its proceedings available to interested 
persons. His Lordship cited the case of 
Welch v. Grant, 28 BCR 367, to show that, 
in the absence of any statutory require- 
ment, even a court was not required to 
keep notes of evidence before it or to 
produce to an appellant from a judgment 
of the court any notes the judge might 
have taken for his own use. If a statutory 
court could not be compelled to produce 
such notes, it followed that a quasi-judicial 
body such as the Labour Relations Board 
could not be so compelled. 

The Court accordingly dismissed the 
union’s application. In re British Columbia 
Labour Relations Board and United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America, Local 338, 
Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
December 6, 1952. 


Ontario High Court of Justice... 


..-finds Arbritration Act applicable to clause in 
agreement between engineers and City of Hamilton 


The Ontario High Court of Justice, on 
October 21, 1952, granted the application 
of the members of a union of professional 
engineers for the appointment of an arbi- 
trator to settle the salary schedule for 
engineers employed by the City of 
Hamilton. An agreement between the 
parties made provision for the arbitration 
of disputes. The City refused to name its 
arbitrator on the ground that the Arbitra- 
tion Act did not apply to collective 
agreements. 

Mr. Justice Barlow outlined the facts 
of the case in his reasons for judgment. 
In an agreement between the City of 
Hamilton and Hamilton Municipal Unit 
No. 1 of the Federation of Employee- 
Professional Engineers and Assistants dated 
January 2, 1949, the salaries of the 
professional engineers employed by the 
City were agreed upon for the year 1949. 
The agreement, which was to remain in 
force from year to year subject to two 
months’ notice of termination, provided 
for the submission in writing to the Board 


of Control of the City, during January 
each year, of a schedule of salaries for the 
current year. 

In January 1952, a schedule of salaries 
was submitted to the Board of Control 
pursuant to the agreement. Negotiations 
took place and reports were made by the 
Board but no agreement was reached. In 
September, the union requested that the 
dispute over salaries be settled by the 
arbitration machinery set out in the agree- 
ment. The union appointed its arbitrator 
and requested the City to name its arbi- 
trator.’ On October 2, the City notified 
the union that it did not propose to take 
arbitration proceedings. The union, having 
complied with the requirements of the 
Arbitration Act as to notices, moved under 
Section 8 of that Act for the appointment 
by the Court of an arbitrator for the City. 

Counsel for the City contended that the 
motion must fail because Section 32 (5) 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Act 
declares that the Arbitration Act does not 


apply to arbitrations under collective 
agreements. 
Mr. Justice Barlow stated that this 


argument would answer the union’s motion 
if professional engineers came under the 
Labour Relations Act but that they are 
excluded from the Act by Section 1 (3) (a), 
which reads:— 
For the purposes of this Act, no person 
shall be deemed to be an employee, 

(a) who is a member of the architectural, 
dental, engineering, legal or medical 
profession entitled to practise in 
Ontario and employed in a _ profes- 
sional capacity. 


Although this Act was not yet in effect 
at the time the parties signed their agree- 
ment, the legislation then in effect also 
contained a provision excluding profes- 
sional engineers from the application of 
the Act. 

Since the engineers were not “employees” 
within the meaning of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, the agreement between their 
union and the City of Hamilton was not 
a collective agreement under the Act, His 
Lordship stated. Accordingly, the Arbitra- 
tion Act was applicable, and since the 
applicants had taken the preliminary steps 
required by that Act, their motion should be 
granted. He held also that a representative 
action was appropriate in this case. 

Mr. Justice Barlow stated that the issue 
of the Court’s order would be delayed for 
10 days to allow the City to suggest to 
the Court the nameof the person to be 
appointed as arbitrator. Re Hamilton and 
Hamilton Municipal Unit No. 1 of the 
Federation of Employee-Professional Engi- 
neers and Assistants, [1953] 1 DLR 197. 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Special provision for compensation to war veterans who are injured in 
industry to be discontinued. Higher minimum wage for construction 
workers set in British Columbia. Order permitting 48-hour week in 
smaller Saskatchewan centres before overtime applies is kept in force 


The federal Government has taken steps to bring to an end on March 31, 
1954, the arrangement by which the Department of Veterans Affairs has paid 
the costs of compensation for industrial accidents to veterans receiving a war 
disability pension of 25 per cent or more. 

In British Columbia, an hourly rate of 85 cents was fixed as the minimum 
wage for the construction industry. As before, if construction workers are 


required to work longer than eight hours 
in a day or 44 in a week, they must be 
paid time and one-half their regular rate. 

In Saskatchewan, the hours of work order 
permitting employees in the smaller centres, 
except factory workers, to work up to 48 
hours in a week without payment of time 
and one-half for overtime is to continue 
in force until June 30, 1953. 

By a new regulation in Alberta, payment 
of a supplementary allowance will no longer 
be made to a recipient who moves to 
another province. Under a reciprocal agree- 
ment, the province of Saskatchewan will 
provide free health services to pensioners 
who come to Saskatchewan from another 
province. 


FEDERAL 
Canada Shipping Act 


Pilotage rates, movage charges and fees 
for the embarkation and disembarkation 
of pilgts for the pilotage district of 
Caraquet, N.B. were revised by an amend- 
ment to by-laws, P.C. 1953-49, of January 
14, gazetted January 28. 

Pilotage rates now vary according to the 
waters or section of the harbour through 
which the ship is piloted. Movage charges 
no longer depend upon the tonnage of the 
ship but consist of a flat rate of $10 for 
moving any ship (a) between the ballast 
ground and a loading berth outside the 
harbour or (b) between two loading berths 
inside the harbour. The previous flat rate 
of $5 for embarking and disembarking a 
pilot by pilot boat has been increased to 
$10 and, in addition to the pilot-boat fee, 
a boatman’s fee of $5 must be paid. 


Department of Veterans Affairs Act 

A recent Order in Council indicated the 
federal Government’s intention to bring to 
an end a system in effect since 1921, under 
which it has borne the cost of workmen’s 
compensation benefits paid to a veteran 
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recelving a war disability pension of 25 
per cent or more or to his dependents. 
The new Order (P.C. 4713), made Decem- 
ber 30, 1952, and gazetted January 14, 
amends P.C. 6221 of 1949 (L.G., 1950, 
p. 355) which was a revision of earlier 
regulations. This policy was adopted after 
the First World War to encourage the 
employment of war veterans in industry. 

The amended regulations provide that 
the Department of Veterans Affairs may 
reimburse a Workmen’s Compensation 
Board or an employer who is individually 
lable for the whole or partial cost of 
compensation to a pensioner for the period 
up to September 30, 1953, for any indus- 
trial accident or disease occurring or con- 
tracted before December 31, 1952. The 
Department may also pay the capitalized 
value of a permanent compensation benefit 
awarded before September 30, 1953, com- 
muted as of December 31, 1952, or as of 
the date of the award, if made between 
December 31, 1952, and September 30, 
1953. No payment may be made after 
March 31, 1954, the date on which the 
scheme expires. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Supplementary Allowances Act 


An amendment has been made to the 
regulations under the Alberta Supple- 
mentary Allowances Act which state the 
conditions under which the province will 
pay a supplementary allowance of $10 a 
month to recipients of an old age security 
pension, a blind person’s allowance or an 
old age assistance allowance if their income 
does not exceed the limit set by the Act 
(O.C. ‘579-52; L.G., 1952, p. 1102). The 
amendment revokes the authority formerly 
granted for the payment of an allowance 
for a limited time to a recipient who moves 
to another province. 

The regulations previously provided that 
a recipient of the supplementary allowance 


who temporarily moved out of Alberta 
could continue to receive the allowance for 
a period not exceeding three months, sub- 
ject to any reciprocal agreement between 
Alberta and another province for the pay- 
ment of such an allowance, Under the 
amended regulations, the allowance will be 
paid for a period not exceeding three 
months to a recipient who has temporarily 
moved out of Canada but not to a 
recipient who has moved to another prov- 
ince. The amendment was approved by 
O.C. 1844-52 on December 22 and gazetted 
December 31. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 

A higher minimum rate for the con- 
struction industry applicable to the whole 
province was provided for in Male 
Minimum Wage Order No. 12 of January 8, 
gazetted January 15 and effective March 2. 

The order, which replaces Order No. 12 
(1940) and a 1952 amendment requiring 
the payment of time and one-half for 
overtime, applies to every employer and 
employee in the construction industry 
except those covered by another Order of 
the Board of Industrial Relations or 
exempted by the Board because they are 
employed in a supervisory, managerial or 
confidential capacity. 

It sets a minimum wage rate of 85 cents 
per hour for all construction workers. 
Previously, the rate was 54 cents per hour 
in the cities of Vancouver and Victoria 
and surrounding municipalities and in 
Prince Rupert, and 48 cents in the rest 
of the province, for employees over 21 
years of age (42 and 36 cents for those 
under 21). As before, handicapped or 
part-time employees and apprentices may 
be paid whatever wage is prescribed in 
written permits for their employment by 
the Board. 

Overtime rates for all hours worked in 
excess of eight in a day or of 44 in a 
week where the hours worked do _ not 
exceed eight in any one day must be at 
least time and one-half the employee’s 
regular rate of pay. Where other limits 
for working hours have been arranged, as 
provided for in the Hours of Work Act, 
overtime need not be paid until the hours 
agreed on have been completed. 

Written permission from the Board is 
required for an employee to work more 
than eight hours in a day or 44 in a week 
except in exceptional cases as provided in 
the Hours of Work Act. 

A new “daily guarantee” provision 
requires an employee reporting for work 
on the call of an employer to be paid the 
regular rate of pay for the entire period 


spent at the place of work, with a minimum 
of two hours’ pay if he does not commence 
work and four hours’ pay if he is put to 
work. 

The new order also requires payment at 
least semi-monthly of wages earned by an 
employee up to a day not more than eight 
days prior to the date of payment. 

The ‘usual provisions requiring an 
employer to post a schedule of shifts and 
rest periods as well as a copy of the Order 
and to keep a register of his employees 
and records of their wages and hours are 
contained in the new order. 


Saskatchewan Health Services Act 

Amendments were made to the regu- 
lations governing the provision of free 
health services to certain classes of 
pensioners and their dependents to permit 
health services to be provided to 
pensioners from another province with 
which Saskatchewan has concluded a 
reciprocal agreement. The amendments 
were approved by O.C. 38/53 on January 6 
and gazetted January 17. 

The beneficiaries entitled to free health 
services under the regulations previously 
included persons over 70 years of age 
receiving an old age security pension and 
persons receiving a blind person’s allow- 
ance whose low income makes them eligible 
for a supplementary allowance of $2.50 a 
month under the Saskatchewan Social Aid 
Act; dependants of such persons, including 
spouse and dependent children and grand- 
children under 16 years of age; and 
mothers or incapacitated fathers receiving 
a mother’s allowance under the Social Aid 
Act and their dependent children under 16 
years of age. 

A new provision permits the Minister 
of Public Health to enter into a reciprocal 
agreement with another province for the 
provision of free health services to recipi- 
ents of certain allowances who move from 
one province to another. A person from 
another province living in Saskatchewan 
who is entitled to free health services 
under the terms of such an agreement is 
now included in the list of beneficiaries. 
Another change clarifies the condition that 
no person eligible to receive health ser- 
vices from the Government of Canada 
may be a beneficiary under these regu- 
lations. 


Saskatchewan Hospitalization Act 

The list of hospital services available 
to beneficiaries under the Saskatchewan 
Hospitalization Act during the calendar 
year 1953 was approved by O.C. 2802/52 
on December 12 and gazetted December 27. 
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The services to be provided both in 
Saskatchewan hospitals and in hospitals 
outside the province are the same as 
in 1952. These include public ward 
accommodation, operating and caseroom 


facilities, surgical material, X-ray and 
other diagnostic procedures, physiotherapy, 
anaesthetic agents, drugs, and certain 


endocrine and vitamin preparations. 

The maximum amount which may be 
paid out of the hospitalization fund to a 
beneficiary in a hospital outside Saskat- 
chewan is an average of $5 a day for not 
more than 60 days, except under certain 
specified conditions. No payment may be 
made for a patient in a mental hospital, 


sanatorium, or hospital associated with 
mineral springs where treatment is given 
for arthritic and rheumatic conditions. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 

An exempting order under the Saskat- 
chewan Hours of Work Act, permitting all 
employees in the 83 smaller centres with 
between 300 and 500 inhabitants, except 
factory workers, to work up to 48 hours a 
week before overtime must be paid, is to 
remain in force until June 30, 1953. The 
order, approved by O.C. 238/52 (L.G., 1952, 
p. 467), was due to expire December 31, 
1952. Its term was extended by O.C. 2629, 
approved November 21 and_ gazetted 
November 29, 1952. 


Safety Code for Woodworking Industry 


Minimum standards for the safe instal- 
lation, operation and maintenance of 
machinery in the woodworking industry 
including cooperage operations and the 
making of veneer are set forth in a 
Safety Code for the Woodworking Industry 
recently published by the Canadian Stan- 
dards Association. 


This CSA Standard (Z114-1952), prepared 
at the request of the Canadian Association 
of Administrators of Labour Legislation 
(L.G., 1951, p. 156), is recommended for 
adoption by industry and government 
authorities interested in the prevention of 
accidents in the woodworking industry. 


The Code deals primarily with “point 
of operation” hazards on machinery used 
in connection with the last stage of the 
woodworking industry, the finishing of 
wood products. It does not apply to saw- 
mill and woods operations. The term 
“point of operations” is defined in the Code 
as “that point at which cutting, shaping, 
boring, or forming is accomplished upon 
the stock”. 

Detailed specifications are set out for the 
proper location and safe construction of 
woodworking machines and equipment and 
the maintenance of floors and aisles in the 
working area. 


“The driving power for woodworking 
machinery,” the Code states, “should be 
by individual motors.” A number of require- 
ments for machine control designed to 
safeguard the operator are listed. The 
maximum speed at which circular saws 
may be safely operated, unless especially 
tensioned for higher speeds, is given as 
10,000 peripheral feet per minute; in the 
Appendix to the Code there is a table of 
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revolutions per minute of various sizes of 
saws to produce the maximum speed 
prescribed. 

Section 5 deals comprehensively with 
guarding requirements for specific machines 
such as circular saws, band saws and band 
resaws, jointers (hand planers), tenoning, 
boring and mortising machines, wood 
shapers, planing, moulding, sticking and 
matching machines, profile and swing-head 
lathes and automatic shapers (including 
wood heel turning machines) and sanding 
machines. The mention of specific machines 
in this section, the Code states, “is not 
intended to exclude other woodworking 
machines from the requirements that suit- 
able guards and exhaust hoods must be 
provided to reduce to a minimum the 
hazard due to the point of operation of 
such machines”. 

Specifications for cooperage machinery are 
dealt with in a separate section. Another 
section covers specifications for the con- 
struction, location and safe operation of 
machinery used in the making of veneer. 

The final section of the Code contains 
rules for the maintenance of machinery and 
for the selection of suitable machines and 
tools and requirements with respect to the 
proper clothing and goggles which should 
be worn by operators of woodworking 
machinery. Emphasis is placed on the 
importance of maintaining systematic in- 
spection of all woodworking machines and 
safety equipment to ensure the prompt 
correction of any developing defects. 

Copies of Safety Code for the Wood- 
working Industry may be obtained from 
the General Manager, Canadian Standards 
Association, National Research Council, 
Ottawa. The price is $1 a copy. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Statistics* for December, 1952, show claims for benefit increased by 
about 75 per cent over November and 23 per cent over December 195] 


The seasonal increase in claims for 
unemployment insurance’ benefit was 
reflected in the amount paid out in benefit 
during the month. Payments in December 
amounted to $10,926,557 in respect of 
3,586,600 proven unemployed days, com- 
pared with $6,435,444 and 2,158,920 days 
during November. In December 1951, 
benefit payments totalled $6,923,194 in 
respect of 2,680,987 proven days. 


The monthly report on the operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
shows that initial and renewal claims 
increased by about 75 per cent over the 
previous month. The total for December 
was 215,848, compared with 123,418 for 
November, and was about 23 per cent 
higher than the December 1951, figure of 
175,040. The increase over last month was 
common to all provinces, the largest— 
around 34,000—being recorded in Quebec. 
A comparison with December 1951, shows 
that all provinces except Ontario experi- 
enced a higher claim load. In Ontario 
there was a slight decline, caused in part 
by the much higher levels of employment 
maintained this year in the automotive 
and related industries. 


Total claimants on the live unemploy- 
ment register numbered 303,831 (247,329 
males and 56,502 females) on December 31, 
compared with 181,554 (140,297 males and 
41,257 females) on November 30 and 
287,819 (213,657 males and 74,162 females) 
on December 31, 1951. Examination of the 
sex composition of claimants on the live 
register indicates that the proportion of 
males increased from 74 per cent on 
December 31, 1951, to 77 per cent on 
November 30, 1952, and to 81 per cent on 
December 31, 1952. 


Ordinary claimants on December 31 
totalled 265,274 compared with 161,912 in 
November and 238,950 in December 1951. 


*See Tables E1-E8 at end of book. 


Comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a_ previous 
period serves no useful purpose if made 
on the basis of numbers alone. Con- 
sideration must be given to other 


relevant factors, such as the opening and 
closing of seasonal industries, increase in 


area population, influence of weather 
conditions, and the general employment 
situation. 


Short-time claimants on December 31 num- 
bered 12,931 and claimants on temporary 
lay-off, 12,254. (The category “temporary 
lay-off” is not identical with the former 
“temporary mass lay-off’. As now used, 
“temporary lay-off” is applied to all 
claimants who are temporarily separated 
from their employment but who have rea- 
sonable prospects of returning to their 
former employers within 30 days of 
lay-off). 


Adjudication centres disposed of 183,435 
initial and renewal claims during the month. 
Entitlement to benefit was granted in 
142,793 cases. Claims disallowed—insuffi- 
ciency of contributions—numbered 26,050, 
while disqualifications were imposed on 
19,419 claimants (including 4,312 on revised 
and 515 on supplementary benefit claims). 
Chief reasons for disqualification were: 
“not unemployed”, 7,017 cases, 3,879 of 
which were for a period of six days or 
less; “voluntarily left employment without 
just cause”, 6,088 cases; “not capable of 
and not available for work”, 1,515 cases. 

A total of 120,101 claimants commenced 
the receipt of benefit payments during the 
month, compared with 68,034 in November 
and 87,739 in December 1951. 


For the week December 27-January 2, 
164,159 beneficiaries received $2,928,266 as 


compensation for 944,244 unemployed days, ” 


while for the week November 29-December 
5, 112,319 beneficiaries received $1,883,934 
in respect of 626,554 days. During the 
week December 29, 1951-January 4, 1952, 
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152,269 beneficiaries received $2,232,209 in 
compensation for 852,687 unemployed days. 

The average daily rate of benefit for the 
week December 27-January 2 was $3.10, 
compared with $3.01 for the same week 
last month and $2.62 for the corresponding 
week last year. 


Insurance Registrations 

Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission show 
that during December insurance books were 
issued to 4,364,856 employees who had made 
contributions to the unemployment insur- 
ance fund at one time or another since 
April 1, 1952. 

Employers registered as at December 31 
numbered 246,481, an increase of 581 since 
November 30, 1952. 


Supplementary Benefit 

Supplementary unemployment insurance 
benefit is payable during the period January 
1 to April 15, inclusive. 


The procedure for handling  supple- 
mentary benefit claims remains substan- 
tially unchanged from last year. All claims 
are originally processed in the regular 
manner and those claims filed on or after 
December 1 for which the contribution 
requirements have not been met are 
immediately considered for supplementary 
benefit. 

As no extension in coverage was made 
during the past year and Class 3 (per- 
taining to workers in lumbering and 
logging) is inoperative, claimants for 
supplementary benefit can qualify only 
under Classes 1 and 2—persons whose 
benefit years have terminated since the 
preceding March 31, and persons who have 
failed to meet the statutory conditions 
since that date. 

Beginning this season, the period for 
which these benefits are payable is 
extended until April 15. 

The number of initial claims considered 
during December and their disposition are 
shown in Table E-8 in the Labour Statistics 
section. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Digests of two selected decisions rendered by the Umpire 


Decision CU-B 880, December 2, 1952 


Held: That a claimant, who had volun- 
tarily left his employment to follow a day 
course in barbering in the hope of financing 
his course by obtaining night work, was not 
available for work within the meaning of 
the Act. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 38 years of age, was employed as 
a log-deck man in a sawmill from April 7, 
1952, to April 23, 1952, when he voluntarily 
left to take a course in barbering. 

He registered for employment as a 
waiter and filed a renewal claim for benefit 
on May 10, 1952. Also on the same date 
he filed a statement with the local office 

.to the effect that he had commenced the 
course on April 28, 1952, which would 
continue until October 28, 1952. The hours 
of attendance were from 8:45 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. He stated also that he was avail- 
able for work and was prepared to dis- 
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continue the course and accept suitable 
employment if offered to him at any time 
while he was on claim. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from the receipt of benefit for a 
period of six weeks as from April 24, 1952, 
because he had voluntarily left his employ- 
ment without just cause within the meaning 
of Section 41 (1) of the Act. He also 
disqualified him for an indefinite period as 
from May 10, 1952, because he was not 
available for work within the meaning of 
Section 27 (1) (b) while attending the said 
course. 


On June 16, 1952, the claimant filed a 
renewal claim for benefit and stated that 
he had worked in another sawmill as a tail 
sawyer on the night shift from May 29, 
1952 to June 13, 1952, when his employ- 
ment terminated because of a strike at the 
premises. The employer reported that the 
claimant’s separation resulted from a short- 
age of logs. 


The insurance officer considered that the 
_ fourteen days the claimant worked on the 
night shift was not sufficient continuity. of 
employment to warrant a removal of the 
indefinite disqualification under Section 
27 (1) (b). 

From that decision the claimant appealed 
to a court of referees, which, after having 
heard the claimant, unanimously disallowed 
his appeal. 

The claimant applied to the chairman of 
the court for leave to appeal to the 
Umpire, which was granted. 

Conclusions.—The claimant voluntarily 
left his employment which consisted of day 
work in order to attend a six-month course 
in barbering upon completion of which he 
was assured of a job in that trade. 

No doubt he was in earnest and expected 
to finance his studies by obtaining night 
work, a pattern of employment which he 
had followed at times in the past. How- 
ever, as it turned out and as far as the 
record shows, in three months he succeeded 
in obtaining night work for two weeks only. 


The claimant will undoubtedly admit that 
his chances of employment were lessened 
by his restricted availability. As was 
pointed out to him by the chairman of the 
court (transcript of the evidence—exhibit 
12) “to be available for work means just 
that: employment whenever it is found, 
day or night. It is not on terms and con- 
ditions which you lay down”. 


For those reasons, the unanimous finding 
of the court of referees is upheld and the 
appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CU-B 881, December 2, 1952 


Held:(1) That while the claimant had 
excellent personal reasons for voluntarily 
leaving her employment in a large city in 
order to accompany her husband, a member 
of the armed forces who had been trans- 
ferred to another large city, she had not 
just cause within the meaning the the Act. 


(2) That inasmuch as she could reason- 
ably expect to find employment in her new 
place of residence and she registered for 
work shortly after her arrival, a reduction 
of the period of disqualification from six 
to two weeks was justified. 


Material Facts of Case.—The claimant, 
married, 28 years of age, filed an initial 
claim for benefit at the Commission’s office 
in Vancouver, B.C., on July 8, 1952, and 
stated that she had been employed in 
Winnipeg, Man., as a comparative shopper 
by a large departmental store from August 
1949, to June 27, 1952, when she volun- 
tarily left because her husband, who is in 
the RCAF, was transferred to Vancouver. 


The insurance officer disqualified her 
from the receipt of benefit for a period of 
six weeks because she had voluntarily left 
her employment without just cause (Sec- 
tion 41 (1) of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a court of 
referees which, after having heard the 
claimant, by a majority finding allowed 
her appeal on the ground that if, for the 
purposes of the Act, a wife of a civilian 
worker who voluntarily leaves her employ- 
ment has the right to follow her husband 
to another locality where he has established 
his domicile, then the wife of a service- 
man who is posted for duty to another 
point should be entitled to the same 
consideration. 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire. 


Conclusions——As a general rule, a 
woman whether she is the wife of a 
serviceman or the wife of a civilian worker, 
does not show just cause within the mean- 
ing of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
if she voluntarily leaves her employment 
to follow her husband who is temporarily 
posted for duty or temporarily works at a 
distant point. 

It is true that a wife has a legal and 
moral obligation to live with her husband 
wherever he has established his residence 
or domicile. On the other hand, it will be 
readily understood that the application of 
that principle in the case of a wife who 
has or chooses to be in the labour field 
may at times come into conflict with 
the underlying principle of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, which is to assist the 
worker who is in the unfortunate position 
of being involuntarily unemployed. For 
that reason, unless there are special circum- 
stances (for instance if the husband has 
established his domicile or is taking up 
residence for a substantial period of time 
in another locality) her status, in all fair- 
ness to the other contributors to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, is assimi- 
lated to that of a single girl. 


While the claimant therefore in this case 
had excellent personal reasons for volun- 
tarily leaving her employment, she had not 
just cause within the meaning of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. However, 
inasmuch as she moved to a large centre 
in which she could reasonably expect to 
find employment and she registered for 
work shortly after her arrival there, I 
consider that the period of disqualification 
previously imposed by the insurance officer 
should be reduced to two weeks, effective 
as from the date that this decision is 
communicated to her. 
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Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during January 


For Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During January the Department of Labour prepared 99 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, pes tS 


repair or demolition. 


In the same period, a total of 85 contracts in these categories was awarded. PAR 


ticulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 


contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each 
of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that:— 


(a) the wage rate for each classification 
of labour shown in the wage schedule 
included in the contract is a minimum rate 
only and that contractors and subcontractors 
are not exempted from the payment of 
higher wages in any instance where, during 
the continuation of the work, wage rates in 
excess of those shown in the wage schedule 
have been fixed by provincial legislation, by 
collective agreements in the district, or by 
current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight 
in the day and forty-four in the week, 
except in emergency conditions approved by 
the Minister of Labour; 


(ec) overtime rates of pay may be estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour for all 
hours worked in excess of eight per day 
and forty-four per week; 


(d) no employee shall be discriminated 
against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor _ because’ the 
employee has made a complaint with respect 
to such discrimination.) 


Contracts awarded for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded during January for the manufacture of supplies and equipment are 


set out below:— 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd.: 

(Building and Maintenance)........... ae 4 $2,756,285 .95 
Defence Production (December Report)...... 135 969,993 .00 
Rost x OMe gee oats cere eee eee ee On 10 214,527.36 
Pub LiCM WOrkSites tc stctinetr oh sede eC artis 2 16,922.00 


(The labour conditions included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that:— 

(a) all persons who perform labour on 
such contracts shall be paid such wages as 
are currently paid in the district to com- 
petent workmen, and if there is no current 
rate then a fair and reasonable rate, but 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 


where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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in no event shall the wages paid be less than 
those established by the laws of the prov- 
ince in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those 
fixed by the custom of the trade in the 
district, or if there be no such custom, then 
fair and reasonable hours; 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


(ec) overtime rates of pay may be estab- 
lished by the Minister of Labour for all 
hours worked in excess of those fixed by 
custom of the trade in the district, or in 
excess of fair and reasonable hours; 


(d) no employee shall be discriminated 
against because of his race, national origin, 
colour or religion, nor because the employee 
has made a complaint with respect to such 
discrimination.) 


Wages Claims Received and Payments Made during January 


During January the sum of $120.81 was collected from one employer who had failed to 
pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to his contract. This amount 
was distributed to the seven employees concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wages Schedules Awarded during January 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Vauxhall Alta: Square M Construction & Equipment Co Ltd, reinforced concrete 


irrigation structures, Main Canal, Little Bow Reservoir. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation ng 


Greenwood N §S: Terminal Construction 
Co Ltd,* installation of fire alarm system. 
Halifax N.S: Nova Scotia Light & Power 
Co Ltd,* installation of street lighting 
system; Nova Scotia Light & Power Co 
Ltd.*, installation of street lighting system. 
Shearwater N S: Murry & Falconer, land- 
scaping; Municipal Spraying & Contracting 
Ltd, hardsurfacing of roads & driveways, 
H.M.CS. “Shearwater”. Deep River Ont: 
M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of 
addition to school. North Bay Ont: 
Bennett-Pratt Ltd, construction of exten- 


sion to school, R.C.A.F. Station; Sterling 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of storm 
sewers. Ottawa Ont: Dinelle Plumbing 
Service, remodelling of shower baths, 
Laurentian Bldg. Petawawa Ont: Storms 
Contracting Co Ltd, construction of roads, 
parking areas & accesses. Rockcliffe Ont: 
Coghlan Construction Ltd, rough grading & 
placing of duckwalks. New Westminster 
B C: Ed Johnston,* landscaping. Van- 
couver B C: Rosehall Nurseries,* land- 
scaping, Renfrew Heights. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: M F Schurman Co 
Ltd, construction of water pumphouse & 
concrete water storage reservoir. Chatham 
N B: Caldwell Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of standard control tower. Bagot- 
ville P Q: A Janin & Co Ltd, construction 
of chapels; J R Theberge Ltee, construc- 
tion of standard control tower; A Janin 
& Co Ltd, construction of standard drill 
& recreational hall. St Hubert P Q: O 
Langlois Construction Ltee, construction of 
standard explosive storage bldgs; Williams 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
chapels; Argo Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of standard synthetic training bldg. 
Val d’Or P Q: Stacey Mfg Co, erection of 
steel tanks. Cobourg Ont: George Hardy 
Ltd, construction of ordnance warehouses. 
Leitrim Ont: Sirotex Construction Ltd, 
construction of administration bldg. Peta- 
wawa Ont: Stacey Mfg Co, erection of 


fuel oil storage tanks. South Bay Ont: 
Tatham Co Lid, construction of air to 
ground target range. Churchill Man: 
Manitoba Bridge & Engineering Works 
Ltd, erection of steel tank for bulk fuel 
storage. Portage la Prairie Man: Claydon 
Co Ltd, construction of standard drill & 
recreational hall. Moose Jaw Sask: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
standard garage. Edmonton Alta: Bennett 
& White of Edmonton Ltd, construction 
of command supply depot; Provincial 
Engineering Ltd, installation of under- 
ground steam distribution system. Namao 
Alta: Wappel Concrete Construction Co, 
construction of gun testing stop butt. 
Penhold Alta: Alexander Construction Co 
Ltd, extension to water supply system. 
Frobisher Bay N W T':: Toronto Iron Works 
Ltd, erection of bulk petroleum storage 
tanks. 


Building and Maintenance 


Edmonton Alta: McCready Johannson Ltd, re-roofing of bldg, Prince of Wales 
Armoury. Penhold Alta: Assiniboia Engineering Co Ltd, improvements to access road. 
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National Harbours Board 
Quebec Harbour P Q: John Inglis Co Ltd, installation of additional refrigeration 


equipment, cold storage plant. 


Department of Public Works 


Kensington P E I: M F Schurman Co 
Ltd, construction of federal public bldg. 
Antigonish N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, 
additions & alterations to public bldg. 
Baddeck N S: J P Porter Co Ltd,* dredg- 


ing. North Sydney N 8S: Martell’s 
Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs & 
improvements. Pictow N 8S: Ferguson 


Industries Ltd,* construction of steel 
dipper dredge. Stellarton N S: Joseph 8. 
Surette, addition & alterations to public 
bldg. Yarmouth N S: Babine & Taylor, 
removal of wharf, piles & bldgs. Big Cove 
N B: Modern Construction Ltd, construc- 
tion of nursing station. North Head N B: 
R A Corbett & Co Ltd, addition & alter- 
ations to public bldg. Wilson’s Beach N B: 
Clare Construction Co Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Granby P Q: A N Bail Cie Ltee, 
erection of federal public bldg. Belleville 
Ont: Hughes Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of science service laboratory. 
Bowmanville Ont: H M Brooks Ltd, con- 
struction of temporary addition to public 
bldg. Colchester Ont: McQueen Marine 
Ltd, breakwater improvements. Oshawa 
Ont: Ruliff Construction Co Ltd, renewal 
of waling. Ottawa Ont: Wm O Pickthorne 
& Son, additional fluorescent installation, 
Hunter Bldg; Alex I Garvock, alterations 
to seminary bldg for RCMP; Stanley G. 
Brooks, installation of fluorescent lighting, 
No 3 Temporary Bldg; Sirotek Construc- 
tion Ltd., alterations & additions to tobacco 
warehouse, Central Experimental Farm. 
Owen Sound, Ont: Russel-Hipwell Engines 
Ltd,* construction of two welded steel 


hopper scows. Parry Sound Ont: Looby & 
Looby, wharf reconstruction. Sault Ste 
Marie Ont: McLarty Bros & Brodie, 
changes to heating system, Insect Pathology 
Laboratory. Toronto Ont: Carter Con- 
struction Co Ltd, erection of postal station 
“KE”, Winnipeg Man: Kummen-Shipman 
Electric Ltd, improved lighting on 5th & 
6th floors, Power Bldg; Universal Con- 
struction Co Ltd, protective fencing at 
site, General Post Office Bldg; McBain & 
Jack, renewing of linoleum on ground floor 
& installation of new pair of entrance doors 
at Postal Station “B”. Yorkton Sask: W C 
Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
federal public bldg. Edmonton Alta: 
Buchanan & Lipsey Construction Co, 
improvements & alterations, Government 
House. Esquimalt B C: Dawson, Wade & 
Co, construction of seaward defence base. 
Fraser River B C: Gilley *Bros Ltd, 
improvements (rock protection, Lulu 
Island). Owen Bay B C: Pacifie Piledriv- 
ing Co Ltd, fishermen’s approach & float 
reconstruction. Port Coquitlam B C: 
Fraser River Piledriving Co Ltd, recon- 
struction of wharf & float. Prince George 
B C: Dominion Construction Co Ltd, 
erection of federal public bldg; Northwest 
Construction Ltd, construction of new 
basement, administrative offices & asbestos 
shingling of various bldgs, Miller Bay 
Indian Hospital. Refuge Cove (Sidney 
Inlet) B C: W E Bond, float repairs & 
improvements. Salmo B C: Stange-Holand 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
RCMP Detachment bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Torbay Nfld: United Engineers & Con- 
tractors Ltd, construction of power house. 
Dorval P Q: Robert LaFerme & Co Ltd, 
addition to stores bldg at airport. Lac des 
Loups P Q: Northland Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of two staff dwellings, 
equipment garage & power plant. Quebec 
P Q: Bergerville Estates Ltd, construction 
of power house at airport. Bracebridge 
Ont: ¥ D Howie Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of equipment garage, dwelling & 
related work. Killaloe Ont: M J Sulpher 


& Sons Ltd, construction of equipment 
garage & two dwellings. Ottawa Ont: J R 
Seguin & Dagenais Ltd, installation of 
heating system in dwellings at s/w station; 
H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of omni-range station. Grande 
Prairie Alta: New West Construction Co 
Ltd, additional airport development. 
Suffield Alta: Urban Young, installation of 
field lighting at airport. Nanaimo B C: 
S E Weismiller & Son, construction of 
foundation for radio range bldg, ete. 


At the bezinning of 1953, weekly wages and salaries in Canada’s major non-agricu!- 
tural industries averaged $53.96, higher by $3.54 than the $50.42 average at the beginning 


of 1952. 
earlier. 
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In manufacturing alone, the average was $55.05, up $3.23 from $51.82 a year 


* 


WY ages. 


: Working : 


GEOUrS «aid 
Conditions 


Tobacco, Cigar and Cigarette Industry 


Average hourly wage rates rose approximately four per cent in year 
ending October 1, 1952. Since 1939, wage rates have increased about 
250 per cent, a rise ranking with the highest in any other industry 


Average hourly wage rates in the produc- 
tion of tobacco, cigars and cigarettes rose 
by approximately four per cent during the 
year ending October 1, 1952, according to 
preliminary figures from the Department’s 
annual survey. During the previous 12- 
month period they increased 20-9 per cent; 
at the same time, the work week was 
reduced from 42 to 40 hours. 

(The chief reason for the difference in 
increases during the two years was the 
granting, in an agreement signed in 
August 1951, of a substantial wage in- 
crease to a large proportion of the 
employees in the industry. This agree- 
ment affected several establishments.) 

Since 1939, wage rates have increased 
approximately 250 per cent, a rise ranking 
with the highest obtained by employees in 
any other manufacturing industry. 

For purposes of this article, 17 estab- 
lishments across Canada were used, of 
which 15 were located in Quebec and 
Ontario. These factories employed a total 
of 6,300 workers, with a large majority 
working in Quebec. Ninety-four per cent 
of the workers were employed by four 
major companies, with the remaining six 
per cent distributed in the other 13 
companies. 


Standard Work Week 

All but two of the 17 establishments used 
in this analysis of the tobacco, cigar and 
cigarette industry were on a five-day week 
as of October 1952. The majority of the 
6,300 plant workers employed in the 17 
plants were on a 40-hour schedule and in 
no case did the weekly hours exceed 45. 

The five-day, 40-hour week has become 
more common among establishments in 
this industry: in 1951, only 13 of the 17 
factories were on a five-day schedule. 


Average Wage Rates 

Average hourly wage rates are shown in 
the table for five male and 13 female 
occupations for the pay period preceding 
October 1, 1952. (By far the larger 
number employed in this industry are 


women.) The Canada average wage rates 
cover Quebec and Ontario only. This 
means the exclusion of only two relatively 


unimportant factories. 


Of the male workers in the tobacco 
products industry, cigar rollers received the 
lowest rate of pay, 89 cents an hour, and 
machinists the highest, $1.81. For the 
female workers, cigar rollers received the 
lowest rate of pay, 79 cents an hour, and 
cigarette-making machine operators the 
highest, $1.33. Average wage rates for 
other female occupations shown include 
hand packers, $1.05 per hour; cigarette 
machine stemmers, $1.20; and _ searchers 
(pickers), $1.31. 


Increases in wage rates over those which 
prevailed in 1951 occurred in 15 of the 18 
occupations used in this analysis, with the 
amounts varying from one to 16 cents an 
hour. The other three occupations showed 
slight decreases. Adjusters received in- 
creases which averaged one cent; female 
machine cigarette packers, 16 cents. For 
the occupations receiving increases, the 
average amounted to six cents an hour. 


AVERAGE WAGE RATES FOR SELECTED 

OCCUPATIONS IN THE MANUFACTURE 

OF TOBACCO, CIGARS AND CIGAR- 
ETTES, OCTOBER, 1952 


Occupation and Locality lag 2 pak 
$ 
Canada (Quebec and Ontario) 
Wed EP al, cratic hx viaaebiye owes ws eepera 1.70 
Binderlayer, Female...................5. 1.26 
Cigarette Making Machine Catcher, 


te Pl eo ead cake Rew aes.s 5 1.22 


Cigarette Making Machine Operator, 

eT EAS no ene Spee Are eee 1.33 
Cigarette Packer, Machine, Female...... 1.06 
Gigar Roller, Mal6; ¢is'c5 sir Seints ness 8 ‘ +89 


Cigar Roller, Female............... rf -79 
Examiner, Female....... Cr. : 

Filler Feeder, Female.. 
MaCHINIst. 3.2.25). .08 Fy 3 
Packer, Hand, Female...............-06 
Searcher, (Picker), Female.............- 
PRIDDCL Ate lets sicleeisisras vars boeina Senile CIS Gale 
Stemmer, Machine, Cigarette, Female.... 
Stemmer, Machine, Cigar, 'emale........ 
Unskilled Worker, Male.................. 
Unskilled Worker, Female............ ; 
Wrapper Layer, Female.................. 


Ph kk ak pee pak pak ek pk ek 
~ 
w 
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Prices and the Cost of Living* 


Consumer Price Index, Feb. 2, 1953 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics con- 
sumer price index dropped one-fifth of a 
point, from 115-7 to 115-5, between 
January 2 and February 2, 1953. A decline 
in the food index accounted for most of 
the change. 

The food index dropped from 113:5 to 
112-7. Among items showing decreases 
were sugar, tea, eggs, oranges, potatoes, 
tomatoes, lettuce and celery. Margarine 
and most meats, particularly fresh pork, 
were higher in price. 

Price changes in index items other than 
food were confined to narrow limits. The 
clothing index moved from 109-7 to 109-6; 
the household operations group advanced 
from 116-5 to 116-6. No change was 
recorded in the index of other commodi- 
ties and services, which remained at 116-7. 
An increase in the rent index of 0-2 per 
cent, from 123-5 to 123-8, advanced the 
shelter component from 122-3 to 122-5. 

The consumer price index for one year 
ago (February 1, 1952) was 117-6. Group 
indexes at that date were: food, 120-8; 
shelter, 118-3; clothing, 113-5; household 
operation, 116-3; and other commodities 
and services, 115-8. 


Cost-of-Living Index, Feb. 2, 1953 

The cost-of-living index advanced from 
184-4 at January 2, 1953, to 184-9 at 
February 2, 19538. At February 1, 1952, 
it was 190-8. 

(It was recently announced that publi- 
cation of the cost-of-living index will 
continue for another six months, until 
September, to allow more time for con- 
version to the use of the new index.) 

Group indexes at February 2 were: food, 
227:4; rent, 150-5; fuel and light, 154-3; 
clothing, 205-2; home furnishings and 
services, 196-1; and miscellaneous, 149-0. 

Group indexes at January 2 were: food, 
226°2; rent, 150-2; fuel and light, 153-9; 
clothing, 205-3; home furnishings and ser- 
vices, 196-0; and miscellaneous, 148-9. 

Group indexes one year ago (February 1, 
1952) were: food, 248-1; rent, 144-8; fuel 
and light, 151-3; clothing, 213-0; home 
furnishings and services, 2001; and miscel- 
laneous, 146-5. 


*See Tables F-1 to F-6 at end of book. 
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City Cost-of-Living Indexes, Jan. 2, 1953 

Cost-of-living indexes advanced in seven 
of the nine regional cities between 
December 1, 1952, and January 2, 1953, 
declined in one, Edmonton, and remained 
unchanged in the eighth, Halifax. 

Increases for meats and potatoes and 
decreases for eggs and fresh fruits were the 
predominant changes registered in food 
prices. Clothing indexes in - Saskatoon, 
Edmonton and Vancouver were lower as a 
result of decreases in the prices of men’s 
suits, socks and footwear. In Halifax and 
Saint John a slight advance in cotton yard 
goods moved the clothing indexes higher. 
Increases in telephone rates were recorded 
in Saint John and Vancouver. Other 
advances in the home furnishings and 
services group were noted for furniture, 
floor coverings and electrical equipment in 
some cities, with decreases being recorded 
for soaps and other household supplies. 


Fuel and light indexes were unchanged 
in five cities, while in the remaining four, 
indexes were higher because of increases 
in coal and coke prices. Rents showed 
advances in six of the nine cities, no 
changes being recorded for Saint John, 
Winnipeg and Saskatoon. Indexes for 
miscellaneous items were unchanged except 
in Vancouver, where a decrease of 0-1 
points occurred. 

Composite city cost-of-living index point 
changes between December 1 and January 2 
were: Montreal, +0°9 to 189-7; Saskatoon, 
+0-9 to 181°8; Toronto, +0-5 to 181°3; 
Saint John +-0-3 to 180-7; Winnipeg, +-0-2 
to 176-5; Vancouver, +0:1 to 188-2; St. 
John’s, +0-1 to 102-4; Edmonton, —0°6 
to 175-6; and Halifax, unchanged at 173-5. 


Wholesale Prices, Jan. 1953 

Canada’s general index number of whole- 
sale prices rose 0-1 per cent in January, 
compared with December, but was 6-5 per 
cent below last year’s January level. This 
year’s January index stood at 221-5 com- 
pared with 221-2 in December and 236°8 
in January 1952. 

Among the group indexes, non-ferrous 
metals moved up from 167-7 in December 
to 169-6, reflecting increases for silver, lead 
and zinc. In the animal products section, 
firmer prices for fresh meats, fowl, cured 
meats, milk and its products and fish out- 
weighed decreases in hides, livestock and 
eggs to advance the group index from 
237-4 to 239-3. 
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The chemical products group index rose 
from 176-1 to 177-0 as a result of price 
increases for glycerine, shellac, aluminum 
sulphate, soda ash and litharge. These out- 
weighed decreases for copper sulphate and 
sodium cyanide. 

A change from 174-9 to 175-3 in non- 
metallic minerals was due to advances in 
imported anthracite and domestic bitu- 
minous coal, asphalt and cement and 
crushed stone at certain centres. An 
advance in iron and steel products from 
221-4 to 221-5 reflected an increase in the 
castings sub-group index. 

Because of lower quotations for raw 
cotton, cotton yarns, cotton duck and jute 
bags, the fibres, textiles and textile products 
group index declined from 241-4 to 240-3. 
‘These decreases outweighed advances in 
raw wool, woollen yarns, cloth and carpets. 

Lower prices for grains, rubber, sugar, 
potatoes, oranges, tea and coffee and raw 
leaf tobacco overbalanced strength in 
milled feeds, vegetable oils and onions to 
lower the vegetable products index from 
202-7 to 202-0. 


Too 


The wood, wood products and paper 
index also receded from 291-2 to 291-1 asa 
result of lower prices for woodpulp, which 
outweighed advance in cedar shingles. 

The index for Canadian farm products at 
terminal markets declined in January to 
219-9 from 222-3. Lower prices were 
recorded for both field and animal products, 
the index for the former series declining 
from 176-4 to 173-4, reflecting decreases 
in grains and potatoes, the index for the 
latter dropping from 268-3 to 266-4, mainly 
as a result of lower quotations for western 
livestock and eggs outweighing moderate 
strength in eastern livestock. 

The index for residential building material 
prices moved fractionally from 283-8 to 
283-7 between December and January. 
Group changes were small; lumber prices 
averaged slightly lower while the paint and 
glass sub-group was somewhat higher 
because of an advance in shellac. The 
electrical equipment and fixtures series 
decreased in the wake of a lower price for 
outlet boxes. 


The new United States consumer price index, issued in completely revised form for the 
first time, dropped two-tenths of a point between mid-December 1952, and mid-January 
1953, the Bureau of Labour Statistics reported. The index declined from 114-1 to 113-9. 

The mid-January figure was 0-7 per cent above that for a year earlier, 11-9 per cent 
above the level of June 1950, but 0-3 per cent below the peak reached in November 1952. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Canada, January 1953* 


Fewer workers were involved in work 
stoppages in January than in the previous 
month and the resulting time loss was 
down. Three stoppages caused more than 
three-quarters of the total idleness. These 
were: copper refiners at Montreal, Que.; 
rayon factory workers at Louiseville, Que.; 
and clothing and hosiery factory workers 
at Montreal, Que. 

Wages and related matters were the 
central issues in nine stoppages in January 
1953, causing 80 per cent of the total idle- 
ness. Of the other disputes, two arose over 
dismissals and lay-offs, two over causes 
affecting working conditions and one over a 
union question. 

Preliminary figures for January 19538, 
show 14 strikes and lockouts in existence 
in the month, involving 2,136 workers, 
with a time loss of 31,050 days, compared 
with 18 strikes and lockouts in December 
1952, with 3,646 workers involved and a 
loss of 47,279 days. In January 1952, there 


were 15 strikes and lockouts, with 5,749 
workers involved and a loss of 75,220 days. 

Based on the number of non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers in Canada, the 
time lost in January 1953, was 0-03 per 
cent of the estimated working time, com- 
pared with 0:05 per cent in December 1952, 
and 0-08 per cent in January 1952. 

Of the 14 strikes and lockouts in exist- 
ence in January 1953, two were settled in 
favour of the workers, two in favour of the 
employers, and two were compromise settle- 
ments. At the end of the month eight 
stoppages were recorded as unterminated. 

(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in another paragraph 
nor does it include strikes and lockouts about 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Strikes 
and lockouts of this nature still in progress 
are: compositors, ete., at Winnipeg, Man., 
which began on November 8, 1945, and at 
Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and Edmonton, 


Alta., on May 30, 1946; and waitresses at 
Timmins, Ont., on May 23, 1952.) 


Great Britain and Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the LABgour GAZETTE from month to 
month, Statistics given in the annual review 
issued as a supplement to the LABOUR 
GAZETTE and in this article are taken, as far 
as possible, from the government publica- 
tions of the countries concerned or from the 
International Labour Office Year Book of 
Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. 

The number of work stoppages beginning 
in November 1952, was 128 and 15 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 143 during the month. 
In all stoppages of work in progress, 47,500 
workers were involved and a time loss of 
126,000 working days caused. 

Of the 128 disputes leading to stoppages 
of work which began in November nine, 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at end of book. 
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directly involving 29,400 workers, arose 
over demands for advances in wages, and 
37, directly involving 6,100 workers, over 
other wage questions; six, directly in- 
volving 300 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 18, directly involving 3,200 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
53, directly involving 4,000 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; and five, directly involving 2,000 
workers, over questions of trade union 
principle. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates released by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for the year 1952 show 4,950 work stoppages 
resulting from labour-management disputes 
involving about 3,500,000 workers and 
causing a time loss of 55,000,000 man-days. 
Comparable figures for 1951 are 4,737 stop- 
pages with 2,220,000 workers involved and 
a time loss of 22,900,000 days. 


Selected Publications Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be pborrowed, free of 
charge, by making application to the 
Librarian, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
Students must apply through the library 
of their institution. Applications for loans 
should give the number (numeral) of the 
publication desired and the month in which 
it was listed in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List No. 56. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


1. Peters, Edward. Conciliation in 
Action; Principles and Techniques. New 
London, Conn., National Foremen’s Insti- 
tute, Inc., c1952. Pp. 266. 


2. Turner, H. A. Arbitration: a Study 
of Industrial Experience. London, Fabien 
Society, 1952. Pp. 28. 


Cost and Standard of Living 


3. Kuntze, Ramona D. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Consumers Price Index 
and Its Application to Wage Problems, by 
Ramona D. Kuntze and Louise M. Wilde. 
Under the direction of Erwin A. Gaumnitz. 
Madison, University of Wisconsin, School 
of Commerce, Bureau of Business Research 
and Service, 1948. Pp. 70. 


4. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Family Income, Expenditures, and Savings 
in 1950; from the Survey of Consumer 
Expenditures in 1950. Washington, G.P.O., 
HOD 2 ooF 


5. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Family Income, Expenditures, and Savings 
in 10 cities; 1946: Savannah, Ga.; Scranton, 
Pa., Milwaukee, Wis.; 1947: Manchester, 
N.H., Richmond, Va., Washington, D.C.; 


1948: - Denver, Colo. Detroit, Mich., 
Houston, Tex.; 1949: Memphis, Tenn. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 110. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


6. U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. Opportunities for the Tuberculous 
through Vocational Rehabilitation. Rev. 
ed. Washington, 1952. Pp. 24. 

7. U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. Vocational Rehabilitation for 
— OCwilians; a Public Service to restore the 

Disabled to paid Jobs through Medical 


Service, Counsel and Guidance Training, 
and Job Finding. Rev. ed. Washington, 
19522 Pp. 28. 


Education 


8. Parsons, Harriet. Where and Why? 
A Study of the Distribution of Program 
Materials. Toronto, Published by Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Education for 
the Joint Planning Commission, 1952. 
Pp. 61. This pamphlet is about adult 
education in Canada. 

9. U.S. Library of Congress. Legislative 
Reference Service. Federal Educational 
Activities and Educational Issues before 
Congress: a Report prepared by Charles 


A. Quattlebaum, Educational Research 
Analyst. Printed for the use of the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 587. 
Employees—Selection 

10. IHinois. University. College of 


Commerce and Business. Administration. 
Selecting Office Workers, by Robert L. 
Peterson. Urbana, 1952. Pp. 22. 


11. Iilinois. University. College of 
Commerce and Business Administration. 
Using Aptitude Tests in selecting Indus- 
trial Personnel, by Robert L. Peterson. 
Urbana, n.d. Pp. 8. 

12. Kephart, Newell C. The Employ- 
ment Interview in Industry. 1st ed. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1952. Pp. 277. 

13.U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Placement of Professional Per- 
sonnel. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 45. 


Employees—Training 

14. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to give Instructions. 
Washington, c1952. Pp. 12. 


15. Canadian Industrial Training Asso- 
ciation. Research Committee. Training 
is Teaching. Montreal, 1952. Pp. 9. 

16. U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
Guide for Internship Training in the 
Federal Service. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pp. 36. This pamphlet is about instruet- 
ing civil servants in their jobs. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 
17. Dartnell Corporation, 
Experience of 132 Companies 
Employee Benefit Programs. 
Investigation. Chicago, 1948? 


Chicago. 

with 
Special 
1 Volume. 
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18. National Industrial Conference 
Board. Computing the Cost of Fringe 
Benefits, by Harold Stieglitz, New York, 
1952. Pp. 56. 


19. U.S. Social Security Administration. 
Employee-Benefit Plans in the Electric and 
Gas Utility Industries, by Julia Carlson. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1952. Pp. 150. 


Employment Management 

20. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Communications to 
Employees . . . Washington, 1952. Pp. 17. 
This pamphlet describes how the employer 
passes on information to the employee. 

21. Daykin, Walter Lesley. Effects of 
the Taft-Hartley Act on the Employers’ 
Right to discharge. Iowa City, Bureau of 
Labor and Management, College of Com- 


merce, State University of Iowa, 1952. 
ied o¥t 
22. Moxon, G. R. Functions of a 


Personnel Department. Rev. ed. London, 
Institute of Personnel Management, 1951. 
Pp. 36. 

23. Ronken, Harriet O. Administering 
Changes; a Case Study of Human Rela- 
tions in a Factory, by Harriet O. Ronken 
and Paul R. Lawrence. Boston, Harvard 
University, Division of Research, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 1952. 
Pp. 324. 


Government Ownership 

24. Acton Society Trust. The Worker’s 
Point of View; a Discussion of ‘Reporting 
Back’ based on a Study in a Coalfield. 
Claygate, Surrey, 1952. Pp. 31. This is a 
study of the workers in a nationalized 
coalfield in Great Britain. 

25. Great Britain. Ministry of Supply. 
Iron and Steel Industry ... London, 
H.MS.0., 1952. Pp. 5. This pamphlet is 
about nationalization in the iron and steel 
industry. 


Industrial Health 

26. Industrial Hygiene Foundation of 
America. The Executive and Health. 
Transactions of Sixteenth Annual Meeting, 
Thursday, November 15th, 1951. Pitts- 
burgh, c1952. Pp. 91. 

27. U.S. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Motor Carrier Safety Regulations; 
Applicable to Common Carriers, Contact 
Carriers, Private Carriers, “Exempt” 
Carriers. Sec. 203 (b). Rev. ed. Wash- 
ington, 1952. Pp. 67. 


Industrial Relations 

28. Associated Industries of Cleveland. 
A Guide to Good Labor Relations; 
Analysis of Personnel Practices in the 
Cleveland Area July, 1952. Cleveland, 1952. 
Pp. 151. 
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29. Public Administration Service, 
Chicago. Government and Union-Employer 
Relations: An Analysis of Statutes and 
Administrative Regulations, by ‘ Leifur 
Magnusson. Chicago, 1945. Pp. 36. 


Industry—Location 

30. Hague, D. C. Costs in Alternative 
Locations: the Clothing Industry, by D. C. 
Hague and P. K. Newman. Cambridge, 
Eng., University Press, 1952. Pp. 73. 

31. Luttrell, William Fownes. The Cost 
of Industrial Movement; a First Report 
on the Economics of establishing Branch 
Factories, by W. F. Luttrell who has had 
the assistance in the preparation of this 
report of the members of the research group 
working on the location of industry inquiry, 
D. C. Cochlin, F. G. Davidson and J. F. 
Thompson. Cambridge, Eng., University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 104. 

32. Windsor, Ontario. Chamber of 
Commerce. Industrial Promotion Com- 
mittee. A Convenient Location in Canada. 
Here are the Facts on Windsor, Ontario; 
Labour Power, Transportation, All the 
Locational Factors. Windsor, Ont., 1952. 
Pp. 8. 


International Agencies 

33. Canada. Department of External 
Affairs. Canada and the United Nations, 
1961-52 Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1952. 
Pp. 165. 

34. Diebold, William. The End of the 
I.T.O. (International Trade Organization] 
Princeton, International Finance Section, 
Department of Economics and Social Insti- 
tutions, Princeton University, 1952. Pp. 37. 

35. Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. Atlantic Alliance: NATO’s Role 
in the Free World; a Report by a Chatham 
House Study Group. London, 1952. Pp. 
172. 


36. U.S. National Commission for the 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. UNESCO 
Facts; Six Years of Work. Washington, 


US. Department of State, 1952. Pp. 18. 


International Labour Organization 


37. Ibanez, Bernardo. What the Workers 
expect of the International Labor Organ- 
ization. New York, The American Labor 
Conference on International Affairs, 1944. 
Pp. 18. 

38. International Labour Office. The 
ILO and Youth. Geneva, 1952. Pp. 16. 


Labour Organization 


39. Canada. Department of Labour. 
Labour Organization in Canada. 1952 
edition. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1952. 
Pp. 105. ; 


40. National Planning Association. 
Strengthening Democratic Trade-Unions 
Abroad. Washington, 1952. Pp. 9. 


Labour Supply 


41. International Labour Office. Jnter- 
national Classification of Occupations for 
Migration and Employment Placement. 
Geneva, 1952. 2 Volumes. Contents—v.1. 
Occupational titles, codes and definitions. 
v2. Tables of occupational comparability ; 
major occupational Groups 1 through 6. 


42. Michigan. University. Survey 
Research Centre. Industrial Mobility in 
Michigan; a Sample Survey of Michigan 
Manufacturers. Ann Arbor, 1950. [c1951]. 
Roe Wile 

43. U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Employment in Metropolitan Areas; a 
Summary of Available Data on Employ- 
ment Trends, 1947-51, in 100 Metropolitan 
Areas. Washington, 1952. Pp. 111. 


Labouring Classes 


44. Collinet, Michel. L’Owvrier Fran- 
cais: Esprit du Syndicalisme (Essat) ; 
Avant-Propos par Edouard Dolléans. Paris, 
Editions ouvriéres, 1952. Pp. 229. 


45. Labour Party (Great _ Britain) 
Report of the Fifty-First Annual Confer- 
ance, 1952. London, 1952. Pp. 257. 


Productivity of Labour 


46. Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity. The Provincial Press. Report of 
a Productivity Team representing the 
British Provincial Press which visited the 
United States of America in 1951. London, 
1952. Pp. 85. 

47. Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity. Woodworking Machinery. Report 
of a Productivity Team representing the 
British Woodworking Machinery Industry 


which visited the United States of America - 


in 1951. London, 1952. Pp. 48. 


48. Bureau of National Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D.C. How to boost Productivity. 
Washington, 1952. Pp. 12. 


49. Cook, P. H. The Productivity Team 
Technique; a Case Study carried out m 
Co-operation with a team which visited 
the U.S.A. under Arrangements made by 
the Anglo-American Council on Produc- 
tivity. London, Tavistock Institute of 
Human Relations, 1952. Pp. 71. 


50. Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. Measurement of 
Productivity ; Methods used by the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics in the U.S.A. Report 
by a Group of European Experts. Paris, 
1952. Pp. 104. ‘ 
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Scandinavia 


51. Galenson, Walter. The Danish 
System of Labor Relations; a Study in 
Industrial Peace. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1952. Pp. 321. 


52. Norwegian Joint Committee on 
International Social Policy. Employment 
Policy in Norway, a Survey. Oslo, 1950. 
Pp. 46. 


53. Norwegian Joint Committee on 
International Social Policy. Social Insur- 
ance in Norway, a Survey. 2d ed. Oslo, 
1950. Pp. 73. 


54. Sweden. Social Welfare Board. 
Social Sweden. Stockholm, Gernandts 
Boktryckeri, 1952. Pp. 462. 


Steel Strike, 1952 


55. Fairless, Benjamin F. Your Stake 
in the Steel Crisis, a Radio Address ... 
New York, April 6, 1952. New York, 
United States Steel Corporation, 1952. 
Ppei2: 


56. Murray, Philip. The Union's Side 
in the Steel Crisis. Pittsburgh, United 
Steelworkers of America, 1952. Pp. 8. 
“Text of a radio address by Philip Murray 
.. . from New York City, April 7, 1952.” 


57. Steel Companies in the Wage Case, 
New York. These are the Facts in the 
Steel Controversy. New York, 1952. Pp. 9. 


58. U.S. Wage Stabilization Board. 
WSB Steel Decision; Report and Recom- 
mendations and Opinions of Wage Stabil- 
ization Board in Case of United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO) and Basic Steel 
Industry. Case No. D-18-C. . (Official 
Text). Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, 1952. Pp. 115-151. 


Veterans 


59. New Zealand. Social Security 
Department. War Pensions, War Veteran’s 
Allowances, and Pensions in Respect of 
Service in the Emergency Reserve Corps 
and Mercantile Marine, issued by the 
Secretary for War Pensions. Wellington, 
GP.O., 1952. Pp. 124. 


60. U.S. Bureau of Veteran’s Reemploy- 
ment Rights. Veterans Reemployment 
Rights; Question and Answer Handbook. 
Rev. ed. Washington, G.P.O., 1952. 
Pp. 124. 


Wages and Hours 

61. Goldner, William. Hours of Work; 
edited by Irving Bernstein. Berkeley, 
University of California, Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, c1952. Pp. 63. 
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62. U.S. Bureau of Employment 
Security. Average Employment and Total 
Wages of Workers covered by State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Laws by Industry and 
State, 1951. Washington, 1952. Pp. 22. 


World War, 1939-1945. Great Britain 

The following three books are in the 
series: History of the Second World War; 
United Kingdom civil series. 

63. Hargreaves, Eric Lyde. Civil Indus- 
try and Trade, by E. L. Hargreaves and 
M. M. Gowing. London, H.MS.0., and 
Longmans, Green, 1952. Pp. 676. 

64. Kohan, Charles Mendel. Works and 
Buildings. London, H.M.8.0O. and Long- 
mans, Green, 1952. Pp. 540. 

65. Postan, Michael Moissey. British 
War Production. London, H.M.S.O. and 
Longmans, Green, 1952. Pp. 512. 


W omen—Employment 

66. Hutchins, Grace. Women who work. 
New York, International Publishers, ¢1952. 
Pp. 96. 

67. Maxson, Rhea F. The Woman 
Worker in Germany. Mehlen, Germany, 
Office of the U.S. High Commissioner for 
Germany, Office of Labor Affairs, 1952. 
Pp. 62. 

68. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Hmployment 
of Women in an Emergency Period. Wash- 
ington, 1952. Pp. 13. 


(Continued from page 424) 
loading and unloading operations. The 
Employers contended that the existing 
scale was conceived with respect both to 
favourable and unfavourable job conditions 
and that the premium was thus merely a 
request for additional wages. 


Recommendations on Dust Premium— 
The Chairman and Mr. Bury feel that the 
Union’s case for a dust premium has merit 


69. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Handbook 
of Facts on Women Workers. Washington, 
GiP.0.,919522" Pps 121% 

70. U.S. Women’s Bureau. The Out- 
look for Women as Occupational Thera- 
pists. Revised ed. Washington, G.P.O., 
1952. Pp. 51. 


71. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Working 
Women and Unemployment Insurance. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1950. 1 Folder. 


Miscellaneous 

72. Dederich, Robert M. Communica- 
tion of Technical Information. New York, 
Chemonomics, Inc., 1952. Pp. 116. This 
book is about the preparation of technical 
reports. 

73. Industrial Welfare Society. Canteen 
Recipes, worked out to a Hundred Portions. 
London, 1952. Pp. 106. 

74. International Economic Conference, 
Moscow, 1952. Trade Unions and the 
Moscow economic Conference. London, 
W.F.T.U. Publications Ltd, 1952. Pp. 63. 
This is a publication of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions. 

75. Stevens, G. R. Ogilvie in Canada, 
Pioneer Millers, 1801-1951. Toronto, Ashton- 
Potter td 19520 bp. 70s el bisweice a 
history of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


and recommend that the ten cent premium 
be granted. Mr. Ellis recommends that the 
existing uniform rate be maintained. 


(Sgd.) JosepH A. Crump, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) T. E. H. Ennis, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) J. Bury, 
Member. 
Signed at Vancouver on January 17, 19538. 


CORRECTION 


The classifications of the railway per- 
sonnel affected were inadvertently omitted 
in the reports of the Boards of Conciliation 
as they appeared in the February issue of 
the Lasour Gazertr, pages 248 and 260. 

In the dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (p. 248), the employees 
involved were: (1) yardmasters and assis- 
tant yardmasters of all lines in Canada 
except on former government railways 
south of the St. Lawrence River; (2) con- 
ductors, baggagemen, brakemen and 
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yardmen, Atlantic and Central Regions; 
(3) baggagemen, flagmen and brakemen, 
Western Region; (4) yardmen, Western 
Region; and (5) freight handlers handling 
LCL freight on passenger trains. 

In the dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen (p. 260), the 
employees involved were: (1) conductors, 
baggagemen, trainmen, yardmen and switch- 
tenders employed on the Prairie and Pacific 
Regions; (2) conductors, baggagemen, 
trainmen, yardmen and __ switchtenders 
employed on Eastern Region; and (3) yard- 
masters on all lines. 


~ 


aes 


NOTICE 


The subscription rate of the 

Labour Gazette will be raised 

to $1.50 a year, effective with 
the April, 1953, issue. 


Group subscriptions (5 or more) will be 
50 cents each a year; single issues, 15 cents 


This announcement is made with regret. Publishing costs have increased 

since the subscription rate was last changed in 1948. The present price 

increase is only the second in the 53 years that the Labour Gazette has 
been published 
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Table 1—Statistics Reflecting Industrial Conditions in Canada.................csccescceeseeee 


A—Labour Force 


Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
Table A-1—Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children.......... 
Table A-2—Distribution of All Immigrants Dy Regioniec.ncnseiecie sa tees oe eee seers eee 
Table A-3— Distribution of Immigrants by Occupationis. so. sc. ak os se. eens sine ae erie 


D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 
Table A-4—Estimated Distribution of Canadian Manpower...................0s.0cccsseccssees 


B—Labour Income 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics Monthly Estimates of Labour Income 
Table B-l—Estimates.of Labour Income.scs.. 5a. ase csnt cn ae ree oe ere ae eee eee eee 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Employment and Payrolls 


Table C-I—Employment Index Numbers by. Provinces) .csius. seen oc Se bcc ces csc esos scsusees 
Table C-2—Employment, Payrolls and Weekly Wages and Salaries..............0cececeeeeeees 
Table C-3—Summary of Employment, Payrolls and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries...... 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings 


Table C4—Hours and Harnings in Maniuflactaring ..ceecss sca Seinsb aS using = = so ee eee 
Table C-5—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing by Provinces and Cities..................... 
Table, C-6—Hours. and Warnings by: Industry.ccoss.. 0). otele eerie eileteteeeinc erate renee ener 4. is 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 
Table C-7—Real Harnings'in Manutacturimge. « occ cee se oatmeal ciate ete ias nisi ietete ae ern 


D—Employment Service Statistics 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics _ 
Table D-i—Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants as at First of Month.................. 
Table D-2—Unfilled Vacancies by Industry and by Sex.............. ccc cscccceceeccceeseeece 
Table D-3— Unfilled Vacancies and Unplaced Applicants by Occupation and by Sex.......:.... 
Table D-4—Activities of National Employment Service Offices..............00.0c0ceeeeeeueecs 
Table D-5—Applications and Placements Since 1942..............cccccceeeccccecccvscecescsecs 
Table D-6—Vacancies and Placements by National Employment Service Offices (Quarterly).... 


E— Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment Insurance Commission and Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 

Table E-1—Number Receiving Benefit with Amount Paid............ccccceccccccccccsstecses 
Table E-2—Persons Signing the Live Unemployment Register by Number of Days Continu- 

ously onthe Reégisten: «2455.5 jas een seeds i od aes ce A Ree eee 
Table E-3—Claims for Benefit by Provinces and Disposal of Claims..................:++eee005 
Table E-4—Claimants Not Entitled to Benefit with Reasons for Non-Entitlement............. 
Table E-5—Estimates of the Insured Population................ccc0ccceeseceescvesccccestdease 
Table E-6— Unemployment Insurance Fund. o. .12an cers nein ie oie etre ce ens oe 
Table E-7—Claims for Benefit Since 1942......... Pee Pe a Petts See Ree ere te a Vs 


¥F—Prices 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

Table F-1—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living in Canada...............0.eceececseceeeceese 
Table F-1a—Consumer Price Index Numbers, Canada.is...... Js sews 0 .silesieieiees seaiie aeneen 
Table F-2—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living for Nine Cities of Canada.................... 
‘Table F-3—Index Numbers of Staple Food Items.) <0. 4-6 «ep neki soot ren eee 
Table F-4—Retail Prices of Staple Foods and Coal by Cities..............0cceccecececrscesees 
Table F-5—Index Numbers of the Cost of Living in Canada and Other Countries............... 
Table F-6—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada...............:cceceeceeceeeceeesees 


G—Sirikes and Lockouts 
Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour 
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TABLE 1.—STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


1953 1952 
Items — ] - 
Jan. Dec. 
Total Population *.....................02ceeeee QUO siarreis'<rcaye:s 14,534 
Labour Force— 
Giuilran) ADO TOLCSy (2) ccsass <euns's + vo uhotsins eiayer lec OO0T 2 ance 5, 276 
PPOXSOHS: WILD: JODS Scie o sisccg itis ce <ceb-ctslere idle os. (id) ae sometes 5,144 
IME RIGS tcverst tera nioiaia staal exe fa, cis oie cherersarsis s\ore OOK to cee: 3,981 
INGE Ales Meme reich iid+ sie t'elecie soba oles are.< (Vit) bec Ot 1,163 
IBSrdl WORKERS corininm oitasp oe ct ola)r> cob emmare cis, aie os QOG ec ear 3, 897 
Without jobs and seeking work............... O00 Fac eae. 132 
Index of employment (1939 = 100).................)......008- 192-2 
rvarmiera tion ce dcecrcis <n seworeen © 5,4 cence ons NOs acces 7,462 
SACLE SUAIOA Ec rehtchictrinies vies ccmeisiabia c's cece ING: |c se naan 1,920 
Earnings and Hours— 
POA IAMOUTINCONGE 525 6.0. ore we ae Oe etnaip eos $000, COG]! Rear eee «| aniccn eee 
Per capita weekly earnings..................+200: | Bearer ene 56-08 
Average hourly earnings, mfg...................55 | ai emacs tee ak 132-2 
Average hours worked per week, mfg.............-|....e0e005 42-4 
meal weeklyiearnings, MfPs.(3) 55 veins wacevicie exiles ssl loceecee les 116-1 


National Employment Service— 
Live Applications for employment 


Cst of month): (#7) j0c5 o...- « 000 315-6 194-5 

Unfilled vacancies (1st of month) (8)........... 000 24-2 35-3 

Placements, weekly average...........ee00ee0e DOORS accuee, 14-8 

Unemployment insurance— 
Ordinary live claims (1st of month)............ O00 Sere cer: (7) 161-9 
ealanee an fund $y... ck renee vce cin. se oiniorece S000 O00 Se eee obec canner ae 
Price Indexes— 

Genoraliwholesale'(4)onocirtenrtentiestevaswidec sees Nivenceeees 221-2 

Cost-of-iving dex (4). acetic slctec oe crise moe seals cupleoe vee 184-2 

Residential building materials (4).............02+-]ecceeeesee 283-8 

Consumer Price Index (1949 = 100)...............0]e.eeeeeees 115-8 

Production— 

Industrial production index (4)...........ccceccscecleccccccces 235-3 
Mineral production Idx Co. iocicie ass veo ccre.c-cre.10'0 mi) ere isiere-o, mete 170-2 
(ManitacyuriBe Index (+) cic cn oes banana rsieneet | otras ate 249-1 

PIS ATOM sata Anvadloccece cus << aise vile eee 000 tons). hae. 232-7 

Steel ingots and castings.............-0+005 DOr tons)}; Sasa: 319-7 

Inspected slaughtering, cattle.................. O00] Ae ke ca 102-9 

lYoya- fos an pee Ree ODO Zoretccecat 792-9 

PNGOUY DYOGUGHION...<. cig Jee'a« tas icine os 000,000 bbls.|.......... 1-84 

Nesysprint (8)ah. ce. sse:ds Mattetiaess ced allies > 000) tons lf eee cas. 463-4 

Cement producers’ shipments.......... 000,000 bbls.].......... 1-06 

Automobilesjand trucks. oo. 0)5<.<c 0000 sees ecs oes (UL U > eel SB CHcerioti 

OND. cic ctretts ans orm ete Seed minsacoe (000) fine” on, eee. cas 2. [Paterson 

Bopper ie oh eso ake +s oie ake Seale she ind Gib ODO: tons er a3 oo. a |see mere nee 
Set eget an AENaesare S SOBeGOAtcr me pore HOOK Cons! Sas oh ene le cider 

oe Re So qe CEPOL ER ODE Eas rr O00) Const O95 6 53s cries 

JA Bes oc) i OO OOR ED CLUDE EE eR ree OU! tons! Foes sce aca sccies 

COR FERRE Soo sik Me deea ds os adee saees 000 tons atte 1,740 

Grudepétroleum., «0.2.51... 0.00+s. 000;600 bbis: iy &. ss. e]h cathe oc oss 

IEGEEIC POWEL aa 4: nosso dees eves ses 000,000 k.w.h].......... 5, 536 

Construction— 

Contractaawarded cs...cctiscecsccss< eke $000, 000 99-6 98-1 
Dwellingiunits started: <cv-.3.<000< 4s Geaswoces O00 Hae. 5. 3-7 
eompletedians ces sree atietea ns 0 ODD ea sso ass 7-1 
under construction............. O00 hak. eesss 55-7 

Distribution— 

Wholesale sales index, unadjusted (4)..............)e...0.eeee 341°5 

BROLGIP GPAUG Mice hicni neces Ge te acces cu seties $000,000).......... 1, 120-8 

Imports, excluding gold................... $000,000).......... 345-5 

Exports, excluding gold...............+e00 $000,000).......... 389-4 

Railways— 
Revenue freight, ton miles................. OOGPOOO Es seve cca bonacneces 
Cars JORded Ser sn fees He ci ohas BOON own secsiec 333-5 
Banking and Finance— 

Commoinstocks, index (4)2 20.25 50. cs Leek. 172-3 168-4 

Preterrod Stocks; Mdexi(*) sca). Se wide MaeiSabids bi) es ees 3 a 160-7 

Bond yields, Dominion, index (4)................4. 118-3 118-0 

Cheques cashed, individual accounts...... $000 000) eS iccsc. 2 12,386 

Bank loans, current public................ $000,000).......... 3,188 

MONO VISUDDIY Bee od waist sitien coo scidela idles $000,000}.......... 5, 173 

Circulating media in hands of public....... $000,000}.......... 1,377 

See te SOC GREIEE COOOOR COOOL Aarne $000,000).......... 3,796 


1951 


Dec. 
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1950 1944 1939 
Dec. Dec. Dec. 
13,921 11,975 11, 267 
5, 201 t i 
5,084 t t 
3, 986 iP ci 
1,098 hi t 
3,581 t + 
117 + t 
179-2 + j 
7,061 1,493 621 
3,044 181 188 
738 ‘I t 
46-63 + t 
107-8 ‘i t 

43-1 t t 
104-5 i ; 
186-3 72 t 

43-1 154-8 7 

15-8 Tt tT 
124-8 13-4 Tt 
647-8 250-1 Tt 
225-2 t t 
171-1 118-5 103-8 
263-3 t t 
106-6 T j 

tT Tt T 

T i T 

i T T 
198-2 139-2 94-6 
291-2 243-5 150-1 

94-3 153-5 65:6 
381-2 767-7 403-8 

1-97 2-03 1-60 
430-6 245-0 240-7 

0-79 |(6) 0-19 |(6) 0-21 

30-7 12-5 17-0 
382-5 229-6 434-5 

22°8 22-9 26-3 

11-7 17-6 15-8 

10-3 10-9 8-9 

27-2 25-4 17-6 
1,927 1,524 1,486 
2,603 879 503 
4,674 3,356 2,536 
102-5 12-7 9-4 

4-1 if t 

11-3 + t 

59-4 + ; 

1 t T 
976-4 tT tT 
266-3 127-2 72-1 
289-9 266-9 101-0 
5,191 5,192 2,976 
314-2 273-0 199-9 
146-3 86-6 92-2 
160-2 129-8 110-1 

96-7 96-9 110-5 
9,315 5, 063 3,057 
2,651 1,18 960 
4,851 |(®) 3,153 }(5) 1,370 
1,214 990 | (5 281 
3,637 |(5) 2,163 |(§) 1,089 


Nors—Latest figures subject to revision. Many of the statistical data in this table are included in the Canadian 


Statistical Review issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Population figures given are as at Sept. 1, for 1952, June 1 for 1951, Sept. 1 for 1950, June 1, for 1944 and 1939. 


+ Comparable statistics are not available. 


(1) Labour Force Survey figures given are as at Dec. 13, 1952, Noy. 3, 1951 and Nov. 4, 1950. Estimates are based 
on 1951 census. Prior to December 1952 labour force figures were available only on quarterly basis. _ ? 
(2) Real earnings computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average weekly earnings index base: 


ave 1946 = 100. 
(3) Newfoundland is included after April 1, 1949. 
4) Average 1935-39 = 100. 
5) Year end figures. : ; 
*) Fi for 1939-44 are production data rather than shipments. 


Effective August 1, 1952, claimants on temporary mass lay-offs excluded from total of claimants. 
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A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—_DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS AS ADULT MALES, ADULT FEMALES, 
AND CHILDREN 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Adult Adult Children 
Heke Males Females Under 18 pitas 
Annual Average, 1920-24 55,416 34,803 20,315 110,534 
Annual Average, 1925-29. . 74,447 87,345 30,517 142,309 
Annual Average, 1930-34. . 12,695 12,145 q 11,117 35, 957 
Annual Average, 1935-39.... 3,564 5, 834 5,054 14, 452 
Annual Average, 1940-44 3,767 6,674 4,010 14,451 
Annual Average, 1945-49 26,701 31,075 18,064 75,840 
Total, 1950. ..5 25a MeaenR croatansis «teeeielaac eit ieee 30,700 24,172 19,040 73,912 
ae Totals 1051025. nkicss Soe acer oot ee tee eae tee 95,818 53, 239 45,334 194,391 
1951— 
ee DeCemM Deri eh siisiajsjeieio's marsiers eiajeye oa ein deisie’s sale vince eiCatele eiete S 9,434 5,787 4,455 19, 676 
FROUBIY | Gis Sinan recat seats S Cea eee ee ae 6, 453 3,958 2,720 13,131 
Pebruary ook cranes te ssl date dete as cam cea meee entree ne 4,666 8,306 2,997 10,969 
Marob ive dsctacbconne ye as eles Seep Oeeaea as Pee eae eee 8,751 5,307 4,585 18, 643 
Aprile oo Siiia coats oetete anus Valet te laccane actee cep nereS ae 9,097 5,554 4,846 19,497 
MAY ihe ois solate drole dere arco «.cn"eR ae eid sob eae eee ae ee etn eee 8,819 5, 639 5,390 19,848 
Dr Os een TT On eG Sette Saeee see enc Con saat: 6,398 5,028 4,543 15,969 
SULY sis Corteissd cists teat naire tere Map dane’: oe orate eat cis ai erate te ae 6,124 5,522 5,041 16, 687 
Auguntesriiiic-s.as.ae teen bte Bee den aetian tact Meee eae teen eee 4,313 3,935 3,037 11, 285 
Septem bar ye 4 24s: ccale acs stoma olarenteh ge ontetare a Renee ee enter 3,190 3,373 2,704 9, 267 
October oi 52cb sade teen Saute ten does ees ee nee 3,273 4,462 8, 205 10,940 
INO VOIR DER Jace ccctes oe tee as DR roan ete ae neha ee eee ee 3,079 4,352 3, 369 10, 800 
December cig fore e sees baa ce ae Oe ale See Be ee eee 1, 920 3,007 2, 535 7,462 
TABLE A-2.—DISTRIBUTION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Scurce: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 
B.C. 
Month Atlantic Quebec. Ontario Prairies Yukon Total i 
N.W.T. | 
146—Totalee ticks ckitases eke ceee oe 8, 656 9,712 29, 604 15,097 8,650 71,719 5 
1947—Total... 2% 3,765 8,272 35,543 7,909 8,638 64,127 i 
1948—Total tee eis anda sev eet ae oe 4,558 24, 687 61,621 22,552 11,996 125,414 ; 
TGS9—Totebier sce Vaid din era homie eek 2,777 18,005 48, 607 17,904 7,924 95,217 j 
1950-—Totall te iiicdesn vy, omnes aoae ee 2,198 13,575 39,041 12,975 6,123 73,912 ; 
Lp ads Maras etal staat ole sta cteaty Win aay enti 3,928 46,033 104, 842 25,165 14,423 | 194,391 { 
ac December... acuen teks cs aeke asm 381 6,071 9,697 2,266 1,261 19, 676 
PANUALY S's o's Ses dees eae eee 353 3, 660 6,701 1,334 1,083 13,131 
Pebruarye.sc2. tyson s.r 259 2,120 6,110 1,523 957 10,969 
Marchi ttyead-aiistooe- tic. See ae 406 4,209 10,388 2,257 1,433 18, 643 ; 
Arr) tars Assn) ee pais ea eo 526 4,140 10,584 2,540 1,707 19, 497 : 
1 RISC GREED AoE Os OBOE oc bine 521 4,044 10,537 3,019 L727 19, 848 
TUNG: Feicve vne eee Cee oR ee 564 2,990 8, 202 2,670 1,543 15,969 
TELS dencicelesinie ncn eee meen 527 3,029 8,746 2,689 1,696 16, 687 : 
AURIS ped lcd Se een ee 280 2,683 5, 298 2,001 1,023 11,285 
Bentembersanck ttn Sree fee 263 1,999 4,415 1,609 981 9, 267 
October tein Sheen 272 2,614 5,459 1,432 1,163 10,940 
November #....8 5.85 Sends 277 2,274 5, 699 1,521 1,029 10, 800 
December x necece cca ete. 283 1,556 3,970 965 688 7,462 ‘ 


TABLE A-3.—_DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Farming | Unskilled) gj ci Female ’ 
Month Class ® land Semi- See Clerical fie Trading Do- Others Weekes 
skilled mesties 
1951— 
race ken Diteiremtely 1,710 3,922 3,369 478 310 217 1,004 613 11, 623 
January.... 1,164 2,572 2,135 473 501 245 732 112 7,934 
February 1, 239 1,540 1,552 390 385 192 383 96 5,777 
March 2,240 2,928 3,120 657 527 309 606 165 10,552 
DTH tare, axbevevatas 2,318 2,904 3,313 768 612 352 634 228 11,129 
RVs wsin ce ec'a' oie's 2,611 2,635 2,789 795 660 409 577 192 10, 668 
SURLONESS seidie ts, wisp fairey 1,979 1,602 2,086 707 630 347 566 126 8,043 
Dalymateeck shy « 2,131 1,476 1,871 763 656 324 751 161 8,133 
AUBUSt se cle sme. at 1,729 761 1,090 459 669 247 798 78 5,831 
September........ 592 748 1,021 480 686 260 470 83 4,340 
October): oii sine 315 870 1,244 617 746 _ 802 764 116 4,97 
November....... 392 942 1, 136 546] . 584 252 773 110 4,735 
December........ 261 608 677 245 398 163 502 59 2,913 
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TABLE A-4.—ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF CANADIAN MANPOWER 


(Estimated in thousands of persons, 14 years of age and over) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Population Class 


December 13, 1952 


November 22, 1952 


Males | Females Total Males | Females Total 
Civilian Non-Institutional Population............... 5,001 4,999 10,000 4,995 4,992 9,987 
ADOPT OT OOM ANG «cr akatanxas Caarda me Merve tock 4,096 1,180 5,276 4,108 1,182 5,290 
ReePorsonsawetl: JODS: Nicaea elie cde eins eae 3,981 1,163 5,144 4,013 1,163 5,176 
Ke OT OGURE LS tic Maonvagupeteny ct oclirer wake ones 744 33 777 756 39 795 
OLAS WOPKers, nplicicde dee cet cele c eine dee 88 4 95 97 11 108 
PAPO MO VB Tie iat orniissiatasd S atenadts ow glen elinw ers ate» 62 + 64 72 * 74 
Own Account Workers..................- 441 * 445 440 oF 445 
Unpaid Family Workers................. 153 20 173 147 21 168 
CZ)MINOMED STICHIGUTED craton gies «c sitis'e steiancioe «57 3, 237 1,130 4,367 3, 257 1,124 4,381 
IPSICUVVODICCIAS tn dey ane jean ee aks bas. oes 2,762 1,040 3, 802 2,804 1,034 3, 838 
BE DV OUST Rats fetes chatis Frtotaehee ie ean one 221 15 236 219 17 236 
Own Account Workers.............+..+5. 231 34 265 213 33 246 
Unpaid Family Workers................. 23 41 64 21 40 61 
2. Persons without jobs and seeking work........ 115 17 132 95 19 114 
BS NOONE MIA HOUI LE OL GGsn 4 fore uuaais ders acorns oapcloeie sieves 905 3,819 4,724 887 3,810 4,697 
1. Permanently unable or too old to work....... 128 70 198 125 73 198 
Ae SEEDING QUE, Ayan cm sipreasoue nae aol wee ae ee 3,296 3,296 . 3,277 3,278 
et COIN GOLSCHOOL. FER strani caconnst sea, 6 ay apne 352 318 670 356 324 680 
4, Retired or voluntarily idle..................- 408 124 532 392 126 518 
PUECIE HOU at Sine on cet a ceks sae ek ohne cen ek aoe 17 11 28 13 10 23 
* Less than 10,000. 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
. Utilities, 
perce Transport- | Finance, Supple- 
ieiveniow. Manu- Construc- C ation, | oor an. Saantaey Total 
Fishing, facturing tion Seeing. G vem etas Labour 
Trapping, Storage ment) Income 
une Trade 
1938—Average............ 21 59 9 56 58 5 208 
1939—Average............ 23 62 8 58 59 5 215 
1940—Average............. 26 78 11 63 60 6 244 
1941—Average............. 29 106 ; 16 73 66 8 298 
1942—Average............. 30 142 18 80 71 10 353 
1943—Average............. 32 168 21 86 78 14 399 
1944—Average............. 33 171 17 95 83 13 412 
1945—Average............. 35 156 19 100 90 13 413 
1946—Average............. 41 147 25 114 103 14 444 
1947—Average............. 42 177 34 134 114 17 518 
1948—Average............. 49 203 41 154 131 19 597 
x1949—Average............. 49 214 47 169 147 21 647 
*1950—November.......... 65 247 55 194 162 26 749 
*1951—January............. 62 248 7 188 163 26 734 
1 0) a a 63 250 46 189 161 24 733 
IMGT GO ay. tie dale oc 59 256 46 193 174 25 753 
1: 9} 9 Uy hes ERTS 59 261 53 198 170 27 768 
MBM een ot sec 66 |° 265 60 208 176 27 797 
ORS An acm aceR ita 71 271 65 210 178 27 822 
MUU Yee act « otaiete ys 70 272 68 211 178 30 829 
TTT: eee tee 72 275 72 213 179 28 839 
September.......... 75 280 74 216 182 28 855 
Weapohier. anos gan cae 80 279 73 217 187 29 865 


4 


x Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. ; 
* Monthly figures for 1950, 1951 and 1952 revised. 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT INDEX NUMBERS BY PROVINCES 
(Average calendar year 1939= 100.) (The latest figures are subject to revision.) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At December 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,508,005. 


a4 
3 = 
2 Tie = 

8 | § lcs £ 

Year and Month 3 9 3-0 . a 3 2 2 = $ as 

3 Ofs Q ory oO ss 

f | foatio | BL) (89) 80) eos ae 

Oo | Cree |e ee ane el eee eee 

1Ed 7A vorag6ree cid Aut oe ae ee 158-3} 146-5) 137-2) 172-7) 150-9) 163-9] 156-0] 135-8] 158-9] 174-1 
L948 =A erageets ts adeee ce scare opin ied vans) Looe 161-0) 148-4] 174-2) 156-2] 171-2) 162-0) 139-0} 168-9) 181-6 
T0490 —A verape:nschceeteee alee ee Rn eee 165-5} 157-0) 149-0} 165-6) 154-3) 173-1] 166-7) 139-7) 180-3) 179-3 
1950—A ver dee: sch ck ates nit Sekt ee dee 168-0 173-1| 142-5] 169-9] 155-0] 177-7} 168-0; 140-8] 188-5) 180-7 
LO51—-A verages . 5 cata. eis eee ee en 180-2 176-8] 149-4] 180-5) 168-5] 191-0} 173-2) 148-1] 202-6) 190-3 
Dees Talaol a sre epee ene ere eee 186-6} 181-0) 156-2) 192-3) 178-6] 194-7] 177-5) 156-5) 210-9) 195-1 
-0| 175-2) 149-2) 190-7] 171-7] 190-3] 173-0} 152-1] 206-0] 186-4 

8 183-4] 150-9] 186-3] 169-0} 187-6} 169-1] 142-4) 201-7] 179-9 
8-0 160-6] 146-7] 185-3] 169-6] 187-5} 167-8] 141-7] 201-8] 183-9 
“9 213-4! 148-9] 192-4] 166-4] 187-6] 168-8] 142-0} 201-6] 188-6 
-41 175-6] 146-2] 167-4] 164-2] 188-3] 170-9] 147-3] 207-0] 192-7 
+5] 191-7] 151-5) 174-6] 170-9] 191-6) 176-6) 158-5) 214-1) 195-1 
+5] 199-4] 160-6] 178-6] 177-3] 196-5] 179-2] 162-3) 222-4) 171-2 
+8 207-9] 160-4] 172-3] 183-5) 195-9] 182-7| 166-1] 231-5) 183-9 
“6 209-2] 163-8] 183-5] 179-3] 198-3] 182-7| 164-2} 235-3] 201-9 
“6 205-4] 163-6] 186-0] 182-1] 200-7] 183-0} 162-4] 230-7| 206-3 
+3] 199-8] 160-2] 177-1] 182-8] 200-4] 182-6) 164-2) 231-3] 205-2 
-2/ 199-5] 158-1} 180-8) 183-0] 200-8} 183-9} 164-8) 231-3) 201-2 
Percentage Distribution of Employees of Report- 

ing Establishments at December 1, 1952....] 100-0 0-2! 3-6] 2-5) 29-6] 42-5) 5-2! 2-4) 4-9) 9-1 


Nors:—The percentage distribution given above shows the proportion of employees in the indicated province to 
the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the latest date. 


TABLE C-2._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employmert and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite Manufacturing 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month A Verh 26), Wee ASE arene eee Average 


Weekly 
Aggregate; Average Aggregate) Average |Wagesand 
Employ- Weekl , Wagesand| Employ- : 

y |Wagesand 2 Weekly |Wagesand] Salaries 

mene Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries 
$ $ 

1939 —AVerage.. i s.i.... tenes 100-0 100-0 100-0 23.44 100-0 100-0 100-0 22.79 
1947—Average.......... as 158-3 245-2 154-4 36.19 171-0 272-7 159-5 36.34 
1948—A verage. Leds 165-0 282-9 170-9 40.06 176-0 314-1 178-5 40.67 
1949—Average. ...4.....0. 52 cae 165-5 803-7 183-3 42.96 175-9 339-2 192-9 43-97 
1950—Average....... ee 168-0 321-8 191-3 44.84]. 177-5 360-2 202-8 46.21 
1951—A verage.........:.04-000 180-2 381-3 211-6 49.61 190-0 427-6 224-9 51.25 
Deghs Le AOBLs : 5. avi ten nte cena 186-6 416-7 223-6 52.41 189-1 451-8 238-9 54.44 
GaN eal LORI, koa eee 181-0 388-8 215-1 50-42 183-6 417-8 227-4 51.82 
Beboe (10962 oon ek eae 177-8 402-9 226-9 53.19 185-2 449-9 242-9 55.36 
Morel, 10526 orn wy Sere eam 178-0 409-0 230-2 53.95 187-3 458-0 244-5 55.73 
Aprile 10525 5 te gaa irene 177-9 411-5 231-7 54.32 188-3 467-2 248-1 56.55 
Maal 1952! ont coon 177-4 410-6 231-8 54.34 188-7 468-4 248-1 56.55 
sungag 1,°1052)7.5 oe: hee 182-5 420-2 230-7 54.08 190-9 470-1 246-2 56.10 
Julia 1, 10625. fen, ee eee 185-5 426-3 230-2 53.96 191-4 470-1 245-5 55.95 
Auge 1; 10525. cnc = eee 188-8 433-3 229-9 53.89 194-1 474-6 244-4 55.71 
Bept..51;-10525: no, oe, eae eee 190-6 442-7 232-7 54.55 198-5 490-9 247-3 56.36 
Oct? 1.196255 ce. oe 192-6 452-2 235-2 55.12 200-8 503-0 250-5 57-09 
Nown 1, 10622.4 age cn cent 192-3 455-8 237-4 55.65 199-8 505-7 253-0 57.66 
Dc «1, 10525. per vhs ence 192-2 459-2 239-2 56.08 199-4 511- 256-4 58.43 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 

(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6 Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 

Hours and soe estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
ervice). 
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TABLE C-3.—AREA AND INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS 
AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1939 = 100) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (1939=100) Average Weekly Wages 


and Salaries 


Employment Payrolls 


Dec. 1] Nov. 1) Dec. 1 | Dec. 1] Nov. 1) Dec. 1] Dec. 1] Nov. 1] Dee. 1 
1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 


Area and Industry 


$ $ $ 
(a) Provinces 
Prince Edward Island.................| 199-5 199-8 181-0 420-5 426-0 351-1 41.95 42.44 38.60 
ING Te COLIN Meera AAI te hs atehovaeaires 158-1 160-2 156-2 348-6 347-7 321-9 47.24 46.49 44.19 
iNew Brunswitk.. 0555 ston «ck cacbeeote. 180-8 177-1 192-3 418-9 405-9 426-0 47.13 46.61 44.91 
Gushbear sash asia eek oe oe 183-0 182-8 178-6 460-7 454-7 421-7 53.59 52.92 50.23 
ONEATIO. Ste ete eee ee kesh edees 200-8 200-4 194-7 477-7 474-2 432-2 58-30 58-00 54°39 
AVE ERTVEQ ELE Pc Toits Covet (sso Bose ave cs eo tres 183-9 182-6 177°5 375-9 372-3 347-8 52.57 52.43 50.38 
SASKAtCHOWAN...s2csc6-sces-:soehscses| 164-8 164-2 156°5 349-5 349-3 315-8 51.37 51.52 48.94 
PA ber teen eee A cea oe Ne cee ee as 231-3 231-3 210-9 521-1 518-7 443-1 57.27 57.02 53.46 
British Columbia. 5). 'j.6 as sei oi 2% 201-2 205-2 195-1 485-1 488-7 432-5 62.68 61.93 57.64 
CANADA Bem ern aes ioe mocd a. 192-2 192-3 186-6 | 459-2 455-6 | 416-7 56.08 53.65 52.41 
(b) MerroponiraNn AREA 
SVONOY ee Meer le ayes Sala Heres 110-6 112-4 113-1 292-0 291-9 281-0 59.01 58.05 55.56 
PSU lated etre boise tee ee creas etl Seas 229-7 227-3 216-0 436-7 430-7 383-1 44.54 44.40 41-54 
PAINE TONNE tek ae ens bern ota 172-5 169-9 184-8 | 351-8 | 345-5 | 362-5 43.70 43.56 42.06 
QUEHEG ae eee sane ote cot ee 168-7 167-9 156-0 | 422-5 412-7 358-2 | 46.63] 45.78 42.78 
Bier brookentes os. deine Sass bhere ne 169-5 173-0 174-0 414-6 | 417-6] 390-0 47.54 |) 46-92 43.49 
FERTOOAhV Gree son tee hoeae snaiide dare ae 169-7 174-0 176-7 437-9 445-7 448-4 51.64 51.25 50.76 
Drummond villoses ee. ses. fossa. 178-2 178-7 194-0 | 488-9 470-6 | 508-6] 52.52] 50.41 50.19 
MONITEAILE Weete cee oc ceae a Were aiearn ess 189-6 187-9 179-9 452-1 443-8 | 399-7 54.47 53.97 50.75 
Ottawa Eales ees tanya eo ti-tae cose iets 194-6 194-1 193-1 421-5 417-8 | 390-9 | 50.12 49.85 46.85 
Peter borouma nes chien tesco acter nese? 197-0 197-2 205-2 554-9 550:7 | 555-4 59.51 58.99 57.17 

DLW Ele ee em virscvan orteiecioues sae es 278-3 280-1 251-4 697-7 784-2 | 596-7 59.18 66.08 56.17 
Niagara Falls. 304-8 | 312-1 270-9 846-7 850-8 674-9 66.97 65.73 60.05 
St. Catharines, 249-9 251-4 239-7 678-7 679-7 612-2 66.63 66.32 62.69 

A Fie 211°3 208-1 198-9 489-1 482-3 431-0 58.49 58.57 54.47 
210-2 209-1 202-9 536-0 | 525-1 479-8 61.68 60.76 57.23 
207-2 203-6 | 206-2 568.7 | 559-3] 544-1 57.01 57.07 54.84 
168-1 166-5 150-0 434-2 | 428-7 358-8 | 52.99 | 52.83 49.05 
184-8 186-1 171-6 | 470-9 476-9 401-8 | 54.04] 54.35 49.72 
183-2 183 +3 183-6 424.2 427-7 389-0 69.55 | 70.06 63.70 
203-8 205-7 190-1 461-7 464-6 | 408-1 53.57 53.40 50.84 
347-9 | 343.7 298-5 8537 841-9 620-1 67.99 67.87 66.66 
235-7 228-4 212-3 570-3 513-1 454-4 67.36 62.52 59.67 
255-2 258-4 225 +9 624-8 634-6 | 529-1 64.95 65.15 62-27 
241-1 239-2 236-1 563-0 549-2 §32°5 59.48 58.49 57.37 
184-7 182-0 175-8 | 377-8 | 373-6] 341-0 49.92 50.08 |» 47.29 
194-6 189-5 173-9 415-1 406-9 | 354-3 48.49 48.82 46.15 
211-2 208-0 198-1 463-0 | 445-4 397-9 48.57 | 47.45 44.57 
306-2 303-0 259-4 722-8 | 709-1 548-8 | 55.52 | 55.03 49-75 
234-9 234-5 | 218-9 498-4 490-2 | 434-1 54.66 | 53.84 51.18 
210-8 207-7 203-1 484-5 475-2 | 429-0] 57.62] 57.36 52.92 
229-7 228-0 | 224-6] 536-4 524-7 489-8 | 55.97 | 55.15 52.34 
(c) INDUSTRIES 
Forestry (chiefly logging) : 216-4 293-4 776°5 711-2 923-3 | 59.86] 56.88 54.47 
MGT SY per erage dete iinat s» acta dcieteros : 125-9 121:6 299-9 297-3 | 268-7 69.33 68-14 63-60 
Maniitaoturing. cfs .5c7. penne sok seme : 199-8 189-1 511-5 | 505-7] 451-8] 58.43 57.66 54.44 
Durable'Goodsty, 10.00. 222 s eee 2 . 254-9 237-5 669-2 654-0 | 573-8 63.28 62.34 58.68 
Non-Durable Goods.............. : 164-3 157-6 | 398-2} 399-2] 363-7] 53.48 | 52.99 50.30 
CONSEUCTION Tes poets ea wrcntaawioiies eee 213-4 194-3 638-5 666-1 542-3 58.86 | 58.66 52-34 
Transportation, storage, communica- 

TONNE ac Soe cai a hat Decade « 186-8 188-2 185-4 | 377-0 | 379-7 361-0 57.73 57.70 55.71 
Public utility operation,, - 199-5 | 190-5 | 436-8 | 433-1] 385.7] 64.65] 63.93 59.73 
eae wey wares So. Sess Ghee lk Ef . 185-7 183-6 409-8 396-1 368-6 46.27 46.58 43-91 
Finance, insurance and real estate...... 181-6 | 178-4] 310-7] 311-1] 292-4] 49.77] 49.85 47-65 
Bibrci160s nhs Ree eR Ne ata Staats « . 189-3 180-7 396-3 398-2 | 361-5 | 35.45 35-23 32-84 
Industrial composite:.24:..0.2.. 65.05. 192-3 186-6 | 459-2 455-8 | 416-7 56.08 | 55.65 52-41 


1 Includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous metal products, electrical 
spears and supplies and non-metallic mineral products. The non-durable group includes the remaining manufacturing 
in 


ustries. é ’ 
2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants and business and recreational services. 
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TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
Tables C-4 to C-6 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 


They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available, whereas Tables C-1 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


All Manufactures Durable Goods Non-Durable Goods 
Year and Month Average | Average : Average | Average Average | Average 
praage Hourly | Weekly “a age | Hourly | Weekly oat Hourly | Weekly 
ours | Earnings | Wages ours | Earnings | Wages ours | Earnings | Wages 
No. ¢ $ No ¢ $ No ¢ $ 
1945—Average...... 44-3 69-4 30.74 44.7 76-7 34.28 43-7 60-7 26.53 
1946—Average...... 42-7 70-0 29.87 42-8 76-4 32.70 42-6 63-8 27.18 
1947—Average...... 42-5 80-3 34.13 42-7 87-2 37.23 42-3 73-4 31.05 
1948—A verage 42-2 91-3 38.53 42-3 98-4 41.62 42-0 84-0 35-28 
1949—A verage.. 42-3 98-6 41.71 42-5 106-5 45.26 42-0 90-6 38.05 
1950—Average.. 42-3 103-6 43.82 42-5 112-0 47.60 42-2 95-2 40.17 
1951—A verage 41-8 116-8 48-82 42-0 125-8 52.84 41-7 107-2 44.70 
Dec: 1,19515., hh 41-9 124-5 52.17 42-2 134-6 56.80 41-6 113-5 47-22 
Jan. 171952. .25 3% 38-1 127-1 48.43 38-3 136-4 52.24 37-9 116-8 44.27 
Beb 1; 195236 vee 41-6 127-1 52.87 41-9 137-5 57.61 41-2 115-7 47.67 
Mar. 1, 1052:...... 41-7 127-8 53.29 41-8 138-4 57.85 41-5 116-0 48.14 
April 1, 1052..-.... 42-1 129-0 54.31 42-3 139-6 59-05 41-8 116-9 48-36 
May is 1952. .0..4% 41-9 129-4 54.22 42-1 139-5 58.73 41-6 117-8 49-00 
June 1, 1952..:2... 41-3 129-7 53.57 41-4 139-6 57.79 41-3 118-4 48-90 
July 1, 1952....... 41-3 128-6 53.11 41-4 138-3 57.26 41-2 117-9 48-57 
pattie 2; O62. 23 41-1 128-9 52.98 41-1 139-4 57-29 41-1 117°5 48.29 
Sept. 1, 1952....... 41-6 129-5 53.87 41-8 141-2 59.02 41-4 116-8 48.36 
Oot. 21; 1952... 25.44 42-1 129-9 54.69 42-2 141-8 59.84 42-0 117-0 49-14 
Nov. 1;.1952: 2.2.62 42-1 131-0 55.15 42-1 142-6 60.03 42-1 118-4 49.85 
ee; +1, 19625...4-49 42-4 132-2 56.05 42-6 143-6 61.17 42-2 119-3 50.34 


* Theaverages at these dates were affected by loss of working time at the year-end holidays in the case of January 1. 


TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND pepe eae pep MG ot ae Sl BY PROVINCES AND 
TIES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked (in cents) 


Dec. 1, Nov. 1, Dee. 1, Dee. 1, Nov. 1, Dee. 1, 


1952 1952 1951 1952 1952 1951 

Wewioundland =. 20% 95).!eskah cae dye eee 43-8 42-8 44.9 126-8 123-0 121-2 
Nova Scotia, at CEO an Deer Gerba ea. nc 41-9 41-1 42-4 115-2 113-4 106-8 
New Brons wick. $0... 4 partake chee eee 43°5 43-0 42-8 114-8 113-7 111-4 
Quebec Bo ot CRIME LT ee gag DNR Retire hea: 44-2 44-1 43-6 118-2 116-9 112-2 
Ontario Peet gin ath» sine poke Ryan ha Oo ee ee 41-8 41-5 41-3 140-2 139-2 131-2 
Mamito bares e.<.o: 5% rend ARE Cce ee oe ee 41-3 41-1 41-2 125-6 124-8 120-0 
Saskatchewan.................. a: 42-0 41-1 41-9 133-0 132-9 123-3 
PAID Erte Fbiee Nan dens ces oboe 41-4 40-9 41-0 133°3 133-0 124-4 
British Columbia,........... 39-1 38-5 38-7 162-5 159-8 153-4 
Montreal, «cp icedey dcuaa te creep hoe Ge ane 42-9 42-7 42-5 124-4 123-0 116-8 
SLOTONUO® fe sf Mb rien 3+ bere eae Oe ee ee 41-8 41-6 41-0 138-6 138-2 129-7 
40-7 40-3 40-4 155-0 153-7 144-7 
inds 41-7 37-1 40-0 164-1 162-8 146-7 
Winnipeg osc i5. ods cb cates ices chon ate eee ce 40-9 40-8 40-6 124-0 123-0 118-6 
VANCOUVER foes ccs oa 0% fs eh tome Re le Ge ee ne 38-5 38-0 38-1 158-5 156-1 150-7 

J 

7 

. 

} 

1 

} 
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TABLE C-6.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 


Earnings Wages 

Industry — 
Dee. 1| Nov.1| Dee. 1| Dec. 1| Nov.1| Dec. 1|Dee. 1] Nov.1|Dee. 1 

1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1951 

no. | no. | no. ¢ ¢ ¢ $ $ $ 
DWE EIN Ge ee APE Nie rao IRS oie chars eycie nie ds ciate wore aig man's 44-1] 43-5} 44-2] 151-7) 150-4] 139-3] 66.90] 65.42).61.57 
ini 45-5} 45-0} 44-8] 153-0) 151-4] 141-8) 69.62] 68.13) 63.53 
47-2) 46-4) 46-5) 132-1] 130-6} 125-8) 62.35] 60.60] 58.50 
44-5) 44-1] 43-5) 167-0] 165-0) 154-3] 74.32] 72.77| 67.12 
41-5} 40-5) 42-2] 155-0) 155-3] 142-9] 64.33] 62.90] 60.30 
oal 40-6] 39-6) 41-6} 153-1) 153-8] 138-7] 62.16] 60.90} 57.70 
Cl aml Satwral wis 45-0} 43-5) 44-4) 161-6] 160-1] 158-3) 72.72] 69.64] 70.29 
BN ON-TUB ten det enc Per etcck Ste dae ts «cease deer cae ree 43-6] 43-4) 46-5) 139-3] 137-0} 121-3] 60.73] 59.46] 56.40 
NAN UACEUTIN Emmet, cree is aie oats ioe oe ric ca civinde ates 42-4) 42-1] 41-9) 132-2} 131-0) 124-5) 56.05) 55.15) 52.17 
Ood and HEVELA ges tes. conch cele metic teases grees: 42-0} 42-1] 42-6) 112-5] 111-3} 103-9] 47.25) 46.86] 44.26 
Ment proguctar: fckc- 2k Mami cide a. 5 Saad as bapeless 41-0} 41-0) 41-5} 142-6) 143-7) 136-1) 58.47] 58.92] 56.48 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 37-4] 37-7} 38-3) 94-1] 91-7} 83-4] 35.19] 34.57| 31.94 
CATT AVT LUDO CUBR iyoracn/s folly lidar ocnda-g ate uie sate ont os 43-8! 43-8) 45-6] 122-4) 122-6] 115-7] 53.61] 53.70} 52.76 
Bread and other bakery products................0005 44-5) 44-2) 44-3] 99-0} 99-3] 94-9] 44.06] 43.89] 42.04 
rspilict, Avi Malt IIQUOTS) mes dues case Cie cle es eh ee 41-8] 42-2) 41-6] 1387-8) 138-3] 123-1) 57.60) 58.36] 51.21 
Tobacco and tobacco products........0....seeeeeereees 40-7| 40-7] 41-3} 126-6} 126-0) 116-0} 51.53] 51.28] 47.91 
Rubber products. sod. toe de cas ders Sera vane loeind dees 41-2) 42-2) 40-0] 138-7) 137-4) 133-2) 57.14) 57.98] 53.28 
Weather mrOGuets lake antes ce-aists' cle MRAM 4G Wiles nes othcie os 41-4) 40-8) 38-5] 94-2) 94-6] 89-0} 39.00) 38.60) 34.27 
Boots and shoes (except rubber). . seceveceseses} 40-5) 39-6] 37-5} 90-7] 90-9} 85-3] 36.73) 36.00] 31.99 
Textile products (except clothing)....... ..| 43-7] 48-2) 41-0} 106-4] 105-8} 100-4! 46.50] 45.71] 41.16 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods 41-9} 41-2) 37-5} 109-6] 109-3] 100-5) 45.92) 45.03] 37.69 
IWOOH Or BOO. sircctfee lens cls dels hates alee cm screens We kite eels 44-7} 44-2) 44-0} 101-0) 99-9] 96-6) 45.15) 44.16] 42.50 
Synthetic textiles.and silks. ic. c....cccesaenecseetnes 46-4] 45-6) 44-3] 107-5) 106-8} 105-0) 49.88) 48.91] 46.52 
Clothing (textile and fur). c@.cn asd inch coh vicaisicieare 39-8} 39-9] 36-8] 92-4) 92-7) 89-1] 36.78] 36.99] 32.78 
Mensa GOtBin Gt... beese eee oa tenis. « ieee nes bates 39-9} 40-1) 35-4) 91-6) 91-5} 85-8) 36.55] 36.69] 30.37 
Wonien's clothing ssiewsiaces seis ees Sere ees Vee st 36-1) 36+3) 34-6} 94-0] 95-9} 91-2) 33.93] 34.81) 31.56 
PRM PODS arlene Sct ewan wele Hace een uals Benen as 41-7} 41-9} 39-6] 93-7] 938-5} 90-7| 39.07) 39.18] 35.92 
BW pPrOGUCtS eet ee aout Le tee sence eee eet on es 43-2} 43-0} 42-2) 119-4] 119-1] 113-2) 51.58) 51.21] 47.77 
Raye anc planmig MAIS cy aes ate yeas apiece aes 42-4) 42-1) 41-2) 128-9) 127-9] 122-5) 54.65] 53.85) 50.47 
MUTMIG ULC. ears AMC ee Woe ok et tae ee eee te 44-3] 44-5] 43-4) 106-3) 106-5} 101-3) 47.09] 47.39] 43.96 
Other wood products 44-6] 44-1] 44-3] 102-9] 102-7} 95-4) 45.89] 45.29) 42.26 
Paper products........... 45-4) 44-9] 46-7} 145-0) 142-8) 139-1) 65.83} 64.12] 64.96 
Pulp and paper mills... ks ..| 46-2] 45-5) 48-0] 154-7| 151-8) 148-8) 71.47] 69.07) 71.42 
Other paper products 42-8} 43-0) 42-6] 114-9] 114-5) 106-9} 49.18) 49.24) 45.54 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 40-3} 40-2) 40-4) 152-5) 151-2) 137-4] 61.46] 60.78) 55.51 
M¥ron and Steck pProducta ss... eecdie cies saisun sls Uae Sieweree 42-5] 42-3] 42-6] 148-8] 147-6] 139-6] 63.24] 62.43) 59.47 
AGT CHET) Tp leMen te sa 5.% ©. fara ein adeno s Sees 39-5} 38-0] 40-1] 160-4) 155-9) 155-7) 63.36) 59.24) 62.44 
Fabricated and structural steel...................055 43-0} 43-0} 44-3] 156-9} 157-1) 141-0] 67.47| 67.55] 62.46 
lard ward and Ooo idow ves neice ie ittocinalew dalearate ss 43-3} 43-2) 43-2] 133-6) 1383-7] 127-2) 57.85) 57.76] 54.95 
Heating and cooking appliances....................5. 45-0} 44-2) 39-9] 130-2) 129-0} 122-8) 58.59) 57.02) 49.00 
TRON OAS UTM hy acre Fait hs sas ee bale cicis. NETIC Ree ah 42-6] 43-3) 42-6] 147-2) 146-8] 136-4] 62.71] 63.56] 58.11 
MEAODINETY PO GIT. SMe cievios yicrecon hee Cae aa ele eee ee aa ss 43-8] 43-4] 44-8] 140-8] 138-6] 181-7] 61.67) 60.15] 59.00 
Primary won and steelcc. 5.2. en, cate eee vce ease eu 41-0} 41-2] 41-8) 163-9] 162-9] 153-3) 67.20] 67.11] 64.08 
Sheet metal products. 772700. acs hes oa Sees ate es 41-4) 41-5} 41-0] 139-9] 138-5} 131-4] 57.92] 57.48) 53.87 
*Transportation eQuipMent. ..... 65 c.0sc.sc cece tecneeees 42-7| 41-2) 41-2! 152-0) 151-1) 141-0] 64.90} 62.25) 58.09 
DRAG ORHE TR ATUL DATTA sje swale ulin haltech atte wprs.aers 46-5) 46-3] 44-5] 156-0) 157-4! 140-8] 72.54] 72.88) 62.66 
Motor vehicles) i ot ici vcicds ies vow ss ..| 40-3} 87-6} 38-3] 168-0} 166-9) 149-6] 67.70) 62.75] 57.30 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............. ..| 41-5} 40-9) 41-3) 156-2) 155-2) 145-5) 64.82) 63.48) 60.09 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 41-0} 39-5} 40-1) 143-4] 141-5] 140-2} 58.79) 55.89) 56.22 
Shipbuilding and repairing...............-.0seeeeeee 44-7] 42-4] 43-9) 143-5] 141-5) 1381-5] 64.14] 60.00) 57.73 
*Non-ferrous metal products............csecesceeeeceees 41-7| 42-0} 41-7] 149-6} 150-0) 138-5} 62.38] 63.00) 57.75 
PATUMMIN AM PPOUUCISs rs ied oe hik hee acaiclheceeentesielecs 42-9] 42-6] 42-8] 139-7] 139-1] 129-2) 59.93) 59.26] 55.30 
Brass and copper product.......0cissccccvecscrsecces 42-8} 42-9] 42-8] 138-6] 138-0] 127-6) 59.32] 59.20) 54.61 
Ranalittg had eatining: Oe arFigysralte ere dh orn orn Nt he Wht eenesé 50:8 40-8] 41-8} 41-1] 164-0] 165-2) 153-5] 66.91] 68.23) 63.09 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..................2..-- 42-1] 41-9] 42-5] 141-0] 141-5} 185-6) 59.36] 59.29] 57.63 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 41-7] 41-4] 41-4] 167-0} 166-5] 154-6] 69.64] 68.93} 64.00 
*Non-metallic mineral products...............0202ee0ee 44-9| 44-6] 45-0) 130-8! 130-3] 124-7] 58.73) 58.11) 56.12 
Se DYOCUEGE et he ene TERE Ce Dntccc se e eieines aint 44-7| 45-2) 45-3] 121-7] 121-0} 116-6) 54.40) 54.69) 52.82 
RHASA HNC RIABS PIOAUGEBS Gets sna a) c woe oiedt cle cisteie- 46-7| 45-9} 45-5] 126-8] 127-2} 121-3] 59.22) 58.38) 55.19 
Products of petroleum and coal.............-++e+20000- 41-2) 41-4] 41-2) 178-4) 178-6] 161-4] 73.50} 73.94) 66.50 
ReMIOLEREAT DEOCUGUR GS oe te «GDA edb cigs eek ere o .| 42-1] 42-1] 42-7] 134-5) 183-9] 124-9] 56.62) 56.37] 53.33 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. 41-8] 41-8] 41-6] 109-1] 107-7] 100-4] 45.60) 45.02) 41.77 
Acids, alkalis and salts.............0ssee0e0 ..| 42-1] 41-9) 43-7] 153-9] 153-2) 142-3] 64.79] 64.19) 62.19 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... secvaceess| 424] 42-0] 42-1) 106-1] 104-7] 100-8} 44.99] 43.97] 42.44 
PESER EO GROIE ee soa elie Wy s+ 4s si0e. ayele dale SE ac 42-6] 42-1] 42-2] 143-6] 142-6] 134-6] 61.17] 60.03) 56.80 
MCI UEAINIG POOR Nc Pineda iialdin hays 6h oa ocleresh a's als» oie o's 42-2) 42-1] 41-6] 119-3] 118-4] 113-5) 50.34] 49.85) 47.22 
BDCATA RUS MN a ee sete te ciate la ws 9 0088S Sieve oho.e Sing siete piale.s. 42-6] 43-2] 41-5) 187-1] 135-2) 125-3] 58.40) 58.41) 52.00 
Buildings and structures. ... 2... .4s62sscs0e0csseceenes 41-8] 42-0) 41-3] 150-2] 148-2] 135-7] 62.78] 62.24) 56.04 
Highways, bridges and streets..............eseeeeeees 42-4] 44-1) 41-3] 105-2} 105-5) 98-9) 44.60) 46.53) 40.85 
Electric and motor transportation...................0.55 45-7| 45-5) 45-2] 131-4] 181-7] 121-2] 60.05] 59.92) 54.78 
IE VAGEE ME Bea el da a act haere Peis PMbtcetebiatew «:aFamysrczios 42-4] 42-4] 42-6] 76-5] 75-8} 71-8) 32.44] 32.14] 30.37 
Hotels and restaurants.................... Cs ers ee 43-2] 43-1] 43-6] 76-2] 75-1) 70-7} 32.92] 32.37] 30.83 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants. Meets ela Beer ane 41-3] 41-6] 41-1] 73-6] 73-7| 69-3) 30.40) 30.66] 28.48 

* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-7.—_EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Sourcr: Hours Worked and Hourly and Weekly Wages, D.B.S. Real Wages Computed by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour 


Date 


Monthly Average 1945 
Monthly Average 1946 
Monthly Average 1947 
Monthly Average 1948 
Monthly Average 1949 
Monthly Average 1950 
Monthly Average 1951 


Week Preceding: 


December 1, 1951 
January 1, 1952 
February 1, 1952 
March 1, 1952 
April 1, 1952 
May 1, 1952 
June 1, 1952 
July 1, 1952 
August 1, 1952 
September 1, 1952 
October 1, 1952 
November 1, 1952 
December 1, 1952 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 


Average 
Hourly 


Earnings: 


Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 
(W.E.) 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949=100) 


Average |Consumer verses 


cs 
har 
WHE wWwWIHUIPA oS 


Weekly Price eal 
Earnings | Index a eekly 

arnings 
73-6 75-0 98-1 
71°6 77°5 92-4 
81-8 84-8 96-5 
92-4 97-0 95-3 
100-0 100-0 100-0 
105-6 102-9 102-6 
117-8 113+7 103-6 
125-1 118-1 105-9 
127-1 118-2 107-5 
126°8 117-6 107-8 
127-8 116-9 109-3 
180-2 116°8 111°5 
129-4 115-9 111-6 
128-4 116-0 110-7 
127-3 116-1 109-6 
127-0 116-0 109-5 
129-2 116-1 111-3 
131+1 116-0 113-0 
132-2 116-1 113-9 
134-4 115-8 116-1 


Norn: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 


weekly earnings index. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. 


(Average 1949 = 100). 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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The actual figures are: January 1, 1952, 38-1 hours, $48.43. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-7 are based on regular 
statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment’ Service. These 
statistics are compiled from two different 
reporting forms, UIC 751: statistical report 
on employment operations by industry, and 
UIC 757: inventory of registrations and 
vacancies by occupation. The data on 
applicants and vacancies in these two 
reporting forms are not identical. 

Form UIC 751: This form provides a 
cumulative total for each month of all 
vacancies notified by employers, applications 
made by workers, and referrals and place- 
ments made by the National Employment 
Service. Also reported are the number of 
vacancies unfilled and applications on file 
at the beginning and end of each reporting 
period. Because the purpose of these data 
is to give an indication of the volume of 
work performed in various local National 
Employment Service offices, all vacancies and 
applications are counted, even if the 
vacancy is not to be filled until some future 
date (deferred vacancy) or the application 
is from a person who already has a job 
and wants to find a more suitable one. 

Form UIC 757: This form provides a 
count of the number of jobs available and 
applications on file at the end of business 
on a specified day. Excluded from the data 


on unfilled vacancies are orders from 
employers not to be filled until some future 
date. The data on job applications from 
workers exclude those people known to be 
already employed, those known to be regis- 
tered at more than one local office (the 
registration is counted by the “home” office), 
and registrations from workers who will not 
be available until some specified future date. 

Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefits who are subject to a temporary mass 
lay-off are not registered for employment, 
and thus are not included in the statistics 
reported on form UIC 751 nor in the main 
figures in form UIC 757. A temporary mass 
lay-off is defined as a lay-off either for a 
determinate or indeterminate period which 
affects 50 or more workers and where the 
workers affected, so far as is known, will be 
returning to work with the same employer. 
Commencing 15 days after the date of such 
a lay-off, claimants still on the live insur- 
ance register are registered for employment 
on their next visit to the office and hence- 
forth are counted in both statistical report- 
ing forms, Persons losing several days’ 
work each week and consequently claiming 
short-time unemployment insurance benefits 
are not included in either statistical report- 
ing forms unless they specifically ask to be 
registered for employment. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies* 


Live Applications for Employment 


Month 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest:— 

_February 1 39,908 32,793 72,701 155,965 37,140 193, 105 
February 1 18,171 16,007 34,178 142,783 43,951 186, 734 
February 1 10,026 12,990 23,016 204, 897 51,909 256, 806 
February 1 8,315 10,076 18,391 301,039 74,557 375,596 
February 1 24,983 10,795 35,778 231,826 68, 220 300,046 
February 1 14,957 8,736 23, 693 275,814 87,011 362,825 
March 1 15,129 10, 209 25,338 285, 454 85, 487 370,941 
April 1 18, 252 13,100 31,352 304,941 80, 067 385,008 
May 1 25,778 16,332 42,110 241, 885 68,351 310, 236 
June 1 26,915 18, 253 45,168 163,530 61, 295 224, 825 
July 1 22,772 17,679 40,451 134, 394 61, 866 196, 260 
August 1 23,413 17,212 40, 625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
September 1 26,178 20,870 47,048 105, 169 51,121 156, 290 

ctober 1 29,058 20, 685 49,743 93,699 49,140 142, 839 
November 1 28, 846 18,092 41,938 99, 383 49, 258 148, 641 
December 1 19,544 15,738 35, 282 142, 788 51,725 194,518 
January By 1058 0) sso dciaec on oes 12,051 12,143 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315,561 
February 1, 1953(1)............... 12, 235 13, 264 25,499 317,723 78,213 390, 936 


* Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.— UNFILLED VACANCIES* BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
DECEMBER 31, 1952 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change From 


Industry Male Female Total — 
Nov. 29, 52)Dec. 27, 51 
Agriculture, fishing, trapping...................---..--- 207 129 336 = 182 —_ 148 
gL i ee ree Create ACO OC IL o> 06 Noone 2,206 8 2,214) + 412} — 7,914 
Pulp wd : sciences tend olery talc otek ogee ia ee 1,959 3 1,962 + 344 — 6,992 
HUM Der ose ce cakes lotsa oieleine veo nt ee ices ea a 235 5 240} + Cra = 849 
Other logmingincacactence te suite ceteitet els sleet ‘ LDti ery ts core: 12") + 1 - 73 
EDC oe ne Oe Hs Soe Ir ee AR Sm r= Aerie 369 21 390 | — 25) — 359 
Coal ec cies ee hs hn ata Pace oda sole canes sees 93 1 94 - 42) — 332 
Metallic ores— 
FOUL ee ek eek tae ins cacichake Calcke on Aay=y ons Gale sieves hence me 90 2 92 as 15 i 35 
OTN beiels Peppa te Hee eiC See hari, Saari sok hs 35 2 37 = 6 - 12 
Nickel: ia. Sidkctere Stet eta kansas ete tot » ovis Rerlacells Weerea tee alata Aeeehrts,|tne paterete ee = | lee 29 
Other metallic ores and non-metallic minerals....... 87 5 92 “ie 16 = 3 
Prospecting and oil producing. .....5..20...6.-c20ee0eres 64 11 75 - ru - 18 
Manuiacturing? Gare. awcccnd Soca to hee oes mekiesrmabanart Bee 3,876 2,955 6,831 ~ 815 + 1,909 
Food and kindred produets (ine. tobacco).............. 206 176 382 _ 398 + 63 
PL OXSUIGS, ADPADG CLC. ja0c <0 vac 2 osc ce e's apron nts seen aie ais 327 1,860 2,187 ae 201 + 1,208 
Lumber and finished lumber products.................. 227 71 298 _ 48 - 174 
Pulp and paper products (ine. printing)................. 318 135 453 + 56] + 179 
Chemicals and allied products........-..0...0.eceseees 118 66 184 — 49 - 20 
Petroleum and coal products....... he 23 9 32 + 8 - 2 
AUD ber PLOGUCES f ~.chcecec's Ls.ciars kw tensile = eisteie’= a. 26 14 40 — 11 - 5 
Leather and leather products. 0.050.000 0-ctone caebses 115 227 342 - 58 + 234 
Stone, clay and glass products............0eseseseceres 75 16 91 - 28; + 23 
Trod and steel products cee toe cna civil cle elereloleretaiete 401 387 438 = 83 - 362 
Non-ferrous metals and products.................00000e 90 29 119 _ 68 - 44 
Machinery. jared cba eos nes eo o2 on Reet eeane 365 45 410 - 86 _ 197 
Electrical equipment and products..............+.+2. 225 105 330 - 108 + 166 
Transportation equipment and other manufacturing. .... 1,360 165 1,525 + 259 + 840 
COnStructlow eer Ai gh eect de eA aa ROR creeper 813 46 859 | — 799 | — 1,166 
Transportation and storage............... 00s cece eens 397 95 492} — 292 | — 902 
Communications, and other public utilities............. 210 227 437 = 316 | + 48 
Trade. o Shae AE REST E ORIRS BIE 1,368 1,330 2,698; — 3,051) + 467 
W Doleadle’y ics ss.idet oes aisle dete etc nae eee 458 331 789 | — 282} + 118 
1S) Gr ee en OR ERMA. 05 Fatit hy cg 910 999 1,909 | — 2,769] + 349 
Finance, insurance, real estate....................... 648 710 1,358 0 + 220 
Sorvlee jer iress Ahi. Koa alten Meee ate sins salen seg 2,093 6,591 8,684} — 6,022 | + 2,173 
Publicdeysiiak oot caer eee ne eee ee eee 896 424 1,320} — 5,491 - 102 
DoMestiG « Soe. Se oe wee sions Re Pe ante 54 2,490 2,544 - 581 + 426 
Personal,...... 642 3,338 3,980} + 254); + 1,621 
Other service. . 501 339 840 | — 204} + 228 
Grand Total ioe coo oss ce hoe ee he 12,187 12,112 24,299 | — 11,090} — 5,672 


Preliminary—subject to revision. 
“Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1952 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (*) Live Applications for Employment 
Occupational Group 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 1,225 674 1,899 3,499 1,006 4,505 
Gloricaluworkers gan anc c cists .clene ice oe 8 1,179 2,916 4,095 7,312 11,996 19,308 
BalenavOr koran ccinaia sace cen sitive e oie acls 1,140 647 1,787 3,542 5,433 8,975 
Personal and domestic service workers. . . 409 5,123 5,532 18,497 10,389 28,886 
SSCISEENNIE ty ache eric waar sin ere oa inte ahayers 6 Bh es anthoa ee 40 4,931 75 5,006 
Agriculture and fishing.................. 182 3 185 2,143 1,112 3,255 
Skilled and semiskilled workers. . 6,418 2,127 8,545 105,746 16, 230 121,976 
Food and kindred products ‘(ine. 

EODRCOO tree aoe Se hay autre Cee 44 31 75 1,503 991 2,494 
Textiles, Clothing, Ctes. .:occw:0 ecco 198 1, 647 1,845 3,666 9,935 13, 601 
Lumber and wood products......... 1,890 11 1,901 13,559 136 13,695 
Pulp, paper (ine. printing)........... 51 7 58 884 450 1,334 
Leather and leather products........ 63 155 218 1,058 632 1,690 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 11 rc ctcnteeies 11 484 81 565 
WWietal Working cote ose sonic otic eels 1,377 4 1,381 8,027 473 8,500 
Electrical............ Fee CSO CECE 247 21 268 972 302 1,274 
Transportation equipment........... be ESE: REPS. 85 560 74 634 
ET er eee Ee ee een ee os kates LOS etch ieee « 153 1,365 1 1,366 
Gonstraghion! itn ste mea he sees «'s GAOL sictecaietetus:s 540 35,815 6 35, 821 
Transportation (except seamen). .... 518 12 530 15, 652 46 15, 698 
Communications and public utility. . 4b, nartraeewe.cé 54 528 14 542 
PLAGE AN SEPVICO a. cok sea yee oe 100 142 242 2,023 1,112 3,135 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 939 61 1,000 13,502 1,535 15,037 
PROT GEG oe ieee Mee nets score ean 36 8 44 2,967 225 3,192 
PAD IOHLIOON. sate prs eects Sareuison Massie 112 28 140 3,181 217 3,398 

Unslalied- workers ric icis sever saves 1,458 653 2,111 108,990 14, 660: 123,650 
Food and tobacoo...5;. 5... ov ese. 39 77 116 3,326 4,226 7,552 
Lumber and lumber products....... 225 9 234 7,470 276 7,746 
Metalworking: * <<... 225 adees ass 56 34 90 4,727 382 5,109 
Construction............. LEO restate esoccssi ars 140 23,844. |.....085. oo 23,844 
Other unskilled workers............ 998 533 1,531 69, 623 9,776 79,399 

OLA, Fodeeh ee ee ae 12,051 12,148 24,194 254, 660 60,901 315,561 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. ; 
Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


(*) Current vacancies only. 
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TABLE D-5.—APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
(1942—1952) 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


—- 


TABLE E-1.—PERSONS RECEIVING BENEFIT, NUMBER OF DAYS BENEFIT PAID, 
AND AMOUNT PAID 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Number Month of December, 1952 
teen woe ay —- 
. Benefit umber umber 
Province in Last Com- of Days “2 ev of 
Week of the] mencing Benefit Pan 
Month* Benefit Paid ; 
$ 
INewioundland! mecs,.c. caccscins s 2,262 1,657 48,499 160, 215 
Prince Edward Island 1, 224 725 18, 286 50,315 
Nova Scotia yc cscnte aces sc 11,113 6,042 184,965 560, 449 
New Brunswick............... 8, 802 5, 690 172,984 528,154 
Qhiebecse Pata vee sees aes asaee 50,927 39,053 | 1,164,964 3,467,798 
OM ATIO Geo pracee aise ee atv er ecrieke 39,576 $2,117.) 1,057,119 3,207, 109 
DRORITONE. (eo Ca ha ck exltehch beck oss. 9,309 6, 656 192, 625 575, 286 
MASKALCHO WAIL. centr Raalla[e aici eicisl ele on. 4,008 3, 263 71,945 219,569 
PAT Origine re ache eects cocnr a soe anus ade caiass shal evaksia/ sim 6,357 5,342 121,070 376,721 
Brigishi ColambiG sara sete eco ake wei eins = Sloat che 30,581 19,556 554, 143 1,780,941 
otal Canada Docempers 1952 5 oct... ssscnavccineoRomclen east 164,159 120,101 | 3,586,600 | 10,926,557 
Lota ioauaga, November, 1902) fe. <.ccrmintel sets /<eiesicieine o detonate 112,319 68,034 | 2,158,920 6,435, 444 
Toralo@anada. Lecember, 1951. os. som. osc civ.v'e ce vets are ote lepers saint 152, 269 87,739 | 2,680,987 6,923,194 


* Week containing last day of the month. 


TABLE E-2._PERSONS ON THE LIVE UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER BY NUMBER OF 
DAYS, CONTINUOUSLY ON THE REGISTER, AS CF DECEMBER, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


6 days $4 f a 

Province and Sex Toran Bae (Pa foe ae piel 
Newfoundland... 5,956 2,458 638 978 1,040 459 
Male........ a of 5,707 2,374 616 942 987 443 
Memianle Jive gags a nics ort 249 84 22 36 53 16 
Prince Edward Island 1, 838 528 277 442 355 121 
Male...... 1,592 470 252 395 302 92 
Female... 246 58 25 47 53 29 
Nova Scotia 14,631 3,719 1,889 3,003 3,063 1,493 
Male.... 13,086 3,389 1,742 2,780 2,757 1,279 
Female... 1,545 330 147 223 306 214 
New Brunswick 16, 648 4, 643 2,108 3,399 3,740 1,451 
Male.... .-| 14,348 3,912 1,900 3,092 3, 243 1,199 
MAM GIG: ctetoer ate ya ah eae Kaa sees 2,305 731 208 307 497 252 
Quebec... 102, 286 27,641 15,534 20,591 19,798 8,594 
ale. ..| 81,790 22,530 12,566 17,504 16,511 6,320 
Wari ale yam kro oats ccs Sree ceo 20,496 5,111 2,968 | 3, 087 3, 287 2,274 
Ontario... 81,325 25, 884 12,590 14, 155 13,573 5,904 
Male. ..| 62,897 20,080 10,330 11,482 10, 639 4,184 
LATTE NR 28 oon eee etc acaeit 18,428 5, 804 2,260 2,673 2,934 1,720 
Manitoba... 14,810 4,076 2,015 3,058 2,890 1,108 
Male... ..| 11,440 2,922 1,618 2,628 2,385 761 
OMALO Fares ce ks ole shxs Copies Aiaioae 3,370 1,154 397 430 505 347 
Saskatchewan 7,525 2,315 1, 206 1,906 1,372 303 
ats 6,594 1,978 1,120 1,774 1,219 217 
Soto oe 931 337 86 132 153 86 
rs csiaeanedtecas 12, 143 4,230 1,791 2,739 1,970 486 
Py lt EP 3,842 1,588 2,500 1,670 346 
cea h aint 1,516 388 203 239 00 140 
PSOICIAID. COLUMBIA Ls. «5. s:.\Aas sem emt 46, 669 14,959 6,346 9,524 8,429 3,254 
Male....... ..| 39,253 13,120 5,614 8,211 | ° -6,803 2,487 
Female 7,416 1, 889 732 1,313 1,626 767 
44,394 59,795 56, 230 23,173 


ROWAT a omecptare iets: 02 )\e'« «nip ee mettre oer ene 303, 831 90, 453 


247,329 74,617 
56,502 15, 836 


37,346 51,308 


7,048 


46,516 17,328 


8,487 9,714 5, 845 


: 
: 


TABLE E-3._INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCES, 
DECEMBER, 1952 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


: Disposal of Claims (including claims 
Claims filed at Local Offices pending from previous months) 


Province Total | Entitled | _ Not 
Total Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Entitled '| Pending 
of Benefit |to Benefit 


Newfoundland Eis Dates nie tis Shay ere ely 4,587 3, 883 704 3, 668 2,420 1,248 1,895 
Prince Edward Island...............+.++- 1,371 1,013 358 1,098 859 239 446 
ING WHOIS codon cats wees ovine onde ve 9,670 6,425 3,245 8,082 6,527 1,555 3,315 
ING CPES TNS WiC cacins we is e cueiniclecsicls/crecv ete 10, 605 7,520 3,085 8,351 6, 627 1,724 4,203 


71,728 48,155 23,573 56,416 45,075 11,341 26,907 
58,589 40,150 18,439 54,034 42,839 11,195 15,556 


10,401 7,585 2,816 9, 257 6, 601 2,656 2,177 

6,041 4,585 1,456 5,173 3,180 1,993 1,665 

9,353 7,017 2,336 8,032 5, 552 2,480 2,765 

33, 503 20,564 12,939 29,324 23, 113 6,211 8,814 

Total Canada, December, 1952....... 215,848*) 146,897 68,951 183,435t| 142,793 40, 642 67,743 
Total Canada, November, 1952....... 123,418 78, 606 44,812 | 107,882 85,910 21,972 35,330 
Total Canada, December, 1951....... 175,040 | 120,434 54,606 | 148,219 | 116.637 31,582 62,679 
* In addition, revised claims received numbered 16,059. ; In addition, 15,707 revised claims were disposed 


of. Of these, 1,427 were special requests not granted, and 1,218 were appeals by claimants. There were 2,218 revised 
claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4._REGULAR AND SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT CLAIMS DISALLOWED 
AND CLAIMANTS DISQUALIFIED 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Month of | Month of | Month of 


Chief Reasons for Non-Entitlement December, |November,| December, 
1952 1952 1951 


Claims Disallowed 


RR DmOl arate. ee 1 Gace ce uute aceite s Meh ee te tte acts tig aude oils on wlan ie ess 26,050 11,272 19,713 
SriploMiantarys waste sams etiee cee cic oe sis bie etsy cathe aiSitig a.eisie arelbunleNini» vistaealaiale bint ip GS Perera 3,917 
Claimants Disqualified 
INGE INGMplOvOd. caedanee cts cles cen clan din ows Rigiiainer= Fisie anjevwie sie siceininisigaaiela's 7,017 3,473 4,388 
Disqualification—total 

Grdayaior Lessa. 2) stra tie ne eo ok See ate eae cap Vek s onlaje baile Sine we a's 3,879 MR YB pees eee 

Tea OM NOLS! ccles cs Se v's UE eae isle oie Stes aa OL se Bylele pent ee eters ve 8 3,138 $9701 We cea oe 

Not capable of and not available for work...............0 200s ese eee ee eens 1,515 1,445 983 
Loss of work due to a labour dispute............-- 2c cect eee eee eeeeeee 497 212 1,580 
Refused offer to work and neglected opportunity to work.................+5 846 1,094 616 
Discharged for misconduct..........02020 cece cere cere nent teen eee eneeee 862 674 644 
Voluntarily left employment without just cause... 2.2.0... 6.6.66. ee eee eens 6,088 5,483 4,639 
Failure to fulfill additional conditions imposed upon certain married women. . 842 975 834 
ME Ned er CARONS Hr. c. Wlashe tb an /aidlns Slasci Sid lecsploiin2it)= 27am nie. 151210) Grass gleowy>! Saloia since = 1,752 1,224 1,157 
CUA ran BOS OGRE On Jon Tn Grice ee ioc ier Seer re 53,179 25, 852 38,471 


* Includes 4,312 revised claims, disqualified and 515 supplementary benefit claims, in December, 1952. ; 
+ These include: Claims not made in prescribed manner; failure to carry out written directions; claimants being 
inmates of prisons, etc. 


TABLE E-5._ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


At Beginning of Month of: Total Employed | Claimants* 
a a EE ————————————————e 
MGs Nee IGE Gigs eine sia aieis clea Fictes cis Taicis Whe Gis cfs bic ole die bsis. vie ss ociseuncenec cee 3,106,000 | 3,006, 200 99, 800 
I ESAisEa Dyer Men ens SP tarts bias chy Sing oialaae «\ Seace crvesemneaee's 3,170,000 | 3,016,300 153,700 
3,183,000 2,935,900 247, 100 
3,195,000 2,876,500 318, 5007 
3,191,000 2,874, 600 316, 400f 
3,195,000 | 2,874,700 320, 3007 
3,086, 000 2,867,900 218,100 
3,089,000 | 2,945,500 143,500 
3, 108,000 2,985,300 122,700 


3,147,000 | 3,034,400 112, 600 
3,169,000 | 3,067,000 102,000 
3,186,000 | 3,093,400 92, 600 
3,205,000 | 3,093,500 111,500 


* Ordinary claimants on the live unemployment register on the last working day of the preceding month. 
+ Includes supplementary benefit claimants. 
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TABLE E-8._CLAIMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFIT, DECEMBER, 1952* 
: Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. ow 
: : Tiitial’ Cinine Daly dee ae 


Entitled to Benefit Not 


Province ; : ‘ : 
az coisies,,| Bates Beet | ales 
Class 1 Class 2 ns | 
a EE eee a } 
en ne Rem Me ayn ee ob ge: Se Ey MT. 384 a Se ta 20002 
Prince Edward Island...) o..6 52 cse decease dime «Bley sities sai sige ite 154 50 48 56 q 
Novas Scotia ode odo decd assis orn cats! eqere wtutaln tata foleetenn yaiaay Heres ota, Sess Wee 812 273 207 332 
Now Brunswick cisco es -s:05 0a one o,« octet alpiale Gfate's cies afetmin afev-'s wreyel uaa 948 220 193 535 ‘ 
‘ J 5, 284 2,051 1,163 : 2,070 
5,999 2, 205 1,578 2,216 
1,811 850 365 596 
898 169 275 — 454 
1,089 3897 203 ~ 489 
3,303 1,241 786 1,276 
Total December, 1952... ..cc.ccccscecencersencreees 20, 682+ 7,498 4,960 . 8,224 ; 
15,156 3,662. 3,366 4,177 ' 


Total December; 1951 saocn.nis cele oe anecissteliein eels sie 
ee ee ae Sa 
* See explanatory note on p. 446. 
+ There were, in addition, 27 renewal claims. - : 


F—Prices 


TABLE F-1._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Prices as at the beginning of each Month 


(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


January 
February..s..+.+-+. 83- 


Percent- 
age 
Increase 
since 
August 1, 
1939 


1951 


Total 


~ 
o 
a 


— 
i] 
x) 
WOOnrnonPe 


i 
for} 

- or 

SPNNTOAAIrOCOONDO 


e 
oo 
= 

HEN EDOOHOmOUING 


184-8 
184-2 


184-4 
184-9 


Fuel 
Food Rent and Clothing 
Light 

92-2 72-1 75-1 88-3 
134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 

84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 
100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 
133-0 112-1 107-0 122-1 
140-4 112-7 107-4 126°3 
159-5 116-7 115-9 143-9 
195-5 120-7 124-8 174+4 
203-0 123-0 131-1 183-1 
199-4 125-0 135-6 183-3 
201-3 125-0 135-9 183-0 
204-0 132-7 136-3 181-4 
204-5 132-7 138-0 181-2 
204-6 132-7 137-5 180-8 
209-0 132-7 137-1 180-7 
214-3 134-9 137-7 180-7 
216-7 134-9 138-4 180-9 
218-8 135-5 140-8 182-3 
220-1 135-5 141-0 183-5 
218-6 136-4 140-6 184-5 
218-8 136-4 140-7 184-9 
220-2 136-4 141-5 187-1 
224-4 136-4 141-7 192-4 
233-9 137-6 146°5 196-3 
238-4 137-6 146-7 198-8 
235-4 137-6 146-2 201-5 
239-8 139-8 146-2 202-5 
249-7 139-8 147-2 2029 
251-4 139-8 148-2 204-6 
251-1 142-7 149-5 206-9 
249-7 142-7 150-2 213-8 
250-2 144-8 150-8 214-6 
249-3 144-8 150-8 215-5 
250-0 144-8 151-2 215°3 
248-1 144-8 151-3 213-0 
241-7 146-3 152-5 211-2 
240-2 146°3 152°5 210-4 
235-3 146-3 150°6 210-1 
237-0 147-9 149-8 209+3 
239-5 147-9 149-8 209-1 
238-0 147-9 150-1 208-6 
234-2 148-9 150-3 207-7 
229-3 148-9 150-9 206-7 
229-0 148-9 151-1 205-5 
226-1 149- 152-7 205-4 
226-2 150-2 153-9 205-3 
227-4 150-5 154-3 205-2 


On base of average prices in 1935-39 as 100* 


Home 
Furnish- | Miscel- 
ings and | laneous 
Services 

69-6 

105-0 

98-2 
101-4 101-4 
119-0 109-4 
124-5 112-6 
141-6 117-0 
162-6 123-4 
167-6 128-8 
167-0 131-6 
166-4 132-1 
166-3 132-1 
166-4 132°3 
166-4 132-3 
166-9 132-4 
166-9 132-5 
168-9 132-5 
171-1 132-8 
172-7 133-3 
174-8 133-4 
176-4 134°1 
179-8 135-8 
185-1 137-0 
188-6 137-8 
190-7 138-8 
194-9 140-7 
197-1 144-0 
196-4 142-2 
199-0 143-7 
199-1 144-0 
200-1 144°3 
199-9 144-9 
200-6 144-9 
201-1 145-7 
200-1 146-5 
200-8 146-9 
200-5 147-9 
198-2 147-4 
197-2 147-4 
196-7 147-4 
196-0 147-8 
195-8 147-8 
195-9 148-5 
195-5 148-8 
195-3 148-8 
196-0 148-9 
191-1 149-0 


Retail 
Prices 
Index 
(Com- 


modities 


only )t 


bo = 
rs 2 
ASKROKASwHoOKY DH Cro ib © Co Ko Go 3. Go 


we 
~ 
NON O owe 


* For the period 1914 to 1934 the former series on the bases 1926 = 100 was converted to the bases 1935-39 = 100. 


+ Commodities in the cost-of-living index excluding rents and services. 
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TABLE F-1a.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


FROM JANUARY 1949 TO FEBRUARY 1953 
(1949 = 100-0) 
(Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Other 
Household | Commod- 


— Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation | ities and 
Services 
ge en ee ee ee ee ee 
1040——Tanuiaryjderetths aie sctssiesiaile ote oleic tenalsta 99-8 100°8 99-2 99-7 99-9 98-9 
Hebruavys oc. eeeae deta comers sare 99-7 99-7 99-3 99-7 100-2 99-4 
[Marebas soi vote seinen Sete hiete io biatetate 99-4 98-7 99-2 100-0 100-1 99-5 
April 99-3 98-1 99-6 100-2 100-1 99-5 
MAG sccedisns 99-2 97-9 99-7 100-3 99-8 99-8 
DUNG veclt sieictereietete 99-6 99-2 99-7 100-3 99-7 99-8 
Tul souseran 100-0 100-2 100-3 100-3 99-7 99-8 
AUP ISt tem cartiocercte sales hibia 100-4 101-3 100-2 100-1 99-6 99-9 
September 100+4 101-2 100-5 100-2 99-6 99-9 
October 100-6 100-8 100-5 99-8 100-6 100-9 
November. .fassteansne: sae celta ss 101-0 101-9 100-5 99-7 100-5 101-0 
Decwuaber s.jan (anon sc = becete eee 100-5 100-3 101-0 99-7 100-4 101+1 
Wears Sotaidiasnjcee cent «00S heise 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1950 —January’. oie sic cccece cscs s vs dennes 100-1 98-1 101-1 99-6 100-6 102-0 
Webrasry cceude eee ee aes 100-2 98-4 101-1 99-5 100-6 102-2 
Maroh ton, con aos ae accnaeenrenn 100-9 98-8 104-7 98-9 100-8 102-2 
ITT Soe tahe is cast alatseaen can er ke lates 101-2 99-3 104-9 99-2 101-2 102-2 
IMsiy tS acstolnriteto mr tiens cis escke aoteies 101-2 99-3 105-1 99-1 101-1 102-2 
Juve. chien canoe eee sae eee. 101-9 100-9 105-9 99-1 101:5 102-3 
Tul ys poeta are anne «ee Nw ss ey Saree 102-7 102-6 107-4 99-1 101-6 102-4 
Avgist Epis. sepis eee Ons natoa Wetee = 103-3 103-8 107-8 99-3 102-6 102-5 
Septembers 5 2. age tense sen scien 104-3 105-4 108-7 99-9 103-4 103-0 
October seek skit tastes «on be eben: 105-9 107-6 109-0 100-6 104-6 105-2 
Novenibetss Ji. a desc. i <eh sguae 106-4 108-4 109-5 101-0 105-1 105-4 
December... 4205205 3..0<4s.e ee 106-6 108-4 109-6 101-3 105-5 105-7 
pg ee Si ABSA ADEE? Dor Tee ke: ute 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
1OG1—JARUATY os, scin eunis sy e c sans wee sleeves 107-7 109-0 110-0 102-6 107-1 107-4 
February 109-1 111-0 110-4 105-1 108-6 108-0 
March..... 110-8 114-1 111-5 106-7 110-5 108-3 
April.... 111-7 115-5 111-8 108-5 111-4 108-6 
May. Betis heis 112-2 114:3 112-4 109-0 112-7 110-4 
Twas Rite feces 113-7 151-8 115-2 109-5 113-8 111-8 
Tiliyie cer Mtew a: at cree 114-6 117-9 115-5 109-7 114:3 112-2 
JA Cpa Sti rdes «cites anitein es eelaceleareultg 115-5 119-0 115-8 110-7 115-1 113-4 
September 116-5 120-5 117-2 111-9 115-5 113-6 
Ostoberwwe. vdic Sostes sce sieunitals 117-1 121-3 117-2 114-1 115-8 114-1 
November 117-9 122-5 118-2 114-5 115-9 114-8 
December 118-1 122°5 118-2 115-2 116-4 115-0 
WEAR SSR ci cn Eels cine ee eine 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
Bono Jantary,. 25 woes: aan ess 118-2 122-4 118-3 114-9 116-4 115-5 
H eye ey oo oh PRR er Oe ROE nG 117°6 120°8 118-3 113°5 116-3 115:8 
March... 2.2. .cee ees eee e neces 116-9 117°6 119-1 112-9 116-9 116-4 
April Tike ke dccisatoiee «char aes 116-8 117-2 119-4 112-5 116-8 116-6 
BY. Se etie tiers ates. srs atalchome thee 115-9 115-5 119-6 112°3 116-2 115-6 
JORG sc hee scatter itn ae 116-0 115-7 120-4 111-8 115-9 115-7 
DULY at ees vein viv cee ss aca teens 116-1 116-0 120-6 111-7 115-9 115-6 
Atigusts 066 ick ono eee es 6 eee 116-0 115-7 120-6 111-6 115-8 115-8 
September: ck. sects s aaa steer 116-1 115-8 121-2 110-9 116-0 115-8 
October... .2..085. oda coe 116-0 115-1 121-5 109-9 116-2 116-4 
Novemiber:... 0... Socal +: tac a ames 1161 115-7 121-4 109-8 115-9 116-4 
Decemberty si. eee gece 115-8 114-1 122-2 109-7 116-1 116-6 
TOFS —Tanusry aires is:eo «cleldamin ns vin cael 115-7 113-5 122°3 109-7 116-5 116-7 
Pebruaryis).. .. gedeuttsasacien tveietete 115-5 112-7 122-5 109-6 116-6 116-7 
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TABLE F-2._INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR NENE CITIES OF 
CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1953 


(Aug. 1939 = 100-0) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total oe 

—_-—“—Ss I|-+-= Food Rent Fuel Clothing Purnish- 

Jam 2; | Dec. :1,.1 Jan. 625 oe ced 

1952 1952 1953 ce 

St. John’s, Nfld. (1). 103-9 102°3 102-4 101-6 106-8 107-3 102-1 101-3 
JeCAT ES ome a aes 1793 173-5 173-5 217-6 128-2 153-3 220-1 187-7 
Str Wobnc wes. saa 188-0 180-4 180-7 219-5 128-2 152-4 226-8 190-0 
Montreal........... 198-1 188-8 189-7 241-9 152-2 147+5 193-4 201-9 
Orvon tO sens 2242 187-1 180-8 181-3 215-2 158-9 178-5 205-0 189-0 
Winnipeg........... 183-7 176°3 176°5 226-1 136-2 133 +3 201-7 197-9 
Saskatoon.......... 187-0 180-9 181-8 234-1 133-3 158-6 215-9 203-1 
Idmonton.......... 183-4 176-2 175-6 230-1 126-2 121-8 214-0 189-4 
Vancouver.......... 193-6 188-1 188-2 236-8 136-9 176-9 217-1 195+1 


Miscel- 
laneous 


100- 
139- 
152: 
144- 
147- 
141- 
134: 
141- 
152- 


CeRWwOOhNHKE St 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in living costs for each city, but should not be used to compare 
actual levels of living costs as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s index on the base, June 1951 = 100. 


TABLE F-3.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF STAPLE FOOD ITEMS 


(Base: August 1939 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dominion Average Retail Price Relatives with Dominion Averages of Actual Retail Prices for Latest Month 


Price 
* tgs Dee Dec. Jan. Jan. Jan. Dee. Jan. 
Commodities Per | so4i | 1945 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1952 | 1953 | Ja”, 
Beet iaivlor AUGA Ke fap ts oc, < oi 5 tence ee lb 120-7 154-8 251-6 313-7 381-3 296-0 301-1 83-3 
Beef, round steak. . lb 125-7 167-9 281-0 | 349-4 425-5 | 328-9 334-0 78-4 
Gels DINGS eek ieee onc oy cy kinain ce Ib 132-7 162°3 800-6 | 391-3 485-7 356°4 360-8 57-5 
Beef, stewing, boneless........... ot Pb 136-7 | 168-3 | 338-3 | 444-1] 562-0] 417-0 | 420-7 56-9 
RGU GIN TOABE 2 ite te ea tepsiieiraisen lb 109-9 152-8 251-1 285-0 337-9 264-1 277-8 79-5 
Pork, fresh loin, centre-cut............ lb 125-3 143-8 227-7 247-5 242-9 238-9 238-9 64-0 
Pork, fresh shoulder, hock-off......... lb. 127-0 | 143-4] 238-3] 274-8 | 283-2 | 263-3] 262-2 49-3 
Bacon, side, fancy, sliced, rind-off...... 4b 132-3 142-5 | 227-0] 214-9] 215-2] 180-5] 181-0 33-2 
ATC RUPG INS 10s batty oh dinawesee sdslcerss Ib. 151-3 159-6 200-0 254-0 238-8 158-2 158-2 17-2 
Shortening, vegetable................- lb. 134-7 | 137-5 | 214-6 | 241-0 | 243-8] 205-6 | 204-2 29-1 
Figgs, Grade ‘‘A”’, large, carton........ doz 156-4 | 181-3 | 148-9] 197-4] 189-7 | 198-0] 184-6 57-7 
OTN ee ets acbssisce ora -ais a wiaioiege vino qt. 111-0 95+4 166-1 174°3 190-8 191-7 191-7 21-1 
Butter, creamery, prints.............. lb. 140:5 | 148-0 | 239-9 | 236-3 | 264-9 | 247-6 | 248-7 67-9 
Cheese, plain, mild, $lb.............. pkg. 174-6 165-4 226-0 233-5 259-6 261-8 262-5 34-8 
Bread, plain, white, wrapped, sliced....| Ib. 106-5 | 106-3 | 165-1] 177-6] 191-8] 191-8] 191-8 12+5 
Blour, al-purpdse.28. Sicces ts ac sec wes lb. 127-3 124-2 | 221-2} 224-2] 280-2 | 224-3] 224-3 7-6 
COM NIRA SOR. oo ioie 0.5 viene beens, ale pkg. 101-1 100-0 163-0 171-7 191-1 195-4 195-4 18-0 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’s................ tin 129-9 137-7 182-1 195-3 | 279-9 262-6 | 260-7 7°5 
ORE OU ON ir. Sate Basa dinle asthe n alordcictalnrels tin 117-5 121-7 147-5 149-3 167-3 172-8 172-8 21-7 
Corn, Cream, choice, 20 02............ tin 128-3 | 132-7] 176-1 173-9 | 189-2} 190-1 188-2 20-3 
MD UIONS | COO IIR 5 he otis ns os shecisielsloroe lb. 108-2 126-5 169-4 119-0 185-1 182-1 184-0 9-5 
Potatoes, No. 1, table. 6 ois .aevs ces. 10 lbs 89-9 149-4 150-9 124-0 269-0 245-4 241-0 54-9 
POOR ETO Bia Sci. aint cen sales ate ee 5 lb. 115-8 120-2 197-4 229-4 250-3 233-0 233-8 27-5 
Raisins, seedless, bulk or in bag........ lb 104-0 108-6 128-5 148-3 176-5 167-2 166°5 24-8 
Orangees \Caltlorniws. 25. seas on -' doz. 132-5 | 154-3] 187-7] 158-7 | 147-8 | 142-4] 138-0 37-8 
Jam, Strawberry, 16 02................ jar, 111-3 | 115-1 145-5 | 162-1 167-7 155-9 | 155-9 26-2 
IMAI OAD OB Soe od aycteide <x vo eae saan vier tin 101-5 106-1 140-6 146-8 155-3 150-0 149-3 22-1 
Sugar, granulated, bulk orinbag....... lb. 132-3 132-3 158-5 191-7 204-2 174-2 174-2 10-9 
Coffee, medium quality in bag.... walle 141°6 131-7 250°9 299-6 | 314-7 308-8 308-6 105-6 
yt TS) <i Ot ne ere ah pkg. 145-2 131-6 177 182-0 186°5 186-8 185-8 54-2 
OT ee 
! 
* Description and Units of Sale Apply to January 1953 Prices. 
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TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 
Source: Dominion 


Beef Pork i 
= as —| Be 
BS oF 55d reais: 
= oa ae 52 a5 | sa | 
35 a 2.0 ae o~— 5 
; 2 & ke oe ha a pe teg a 
Locality > o == g a5 oer © 
ad Ad -U & - on so -a Bs 
oS. o po oe fees - oh 2 3. 
6 pe) ae alee ees 20.0 Soa oe} Sa as 
Sa | BS | So we 1B Pek | ae oars 
es |os| oe | #8] 28 |ne|58 | go | #8 
Sm ea a?wH Eo gq a5 at o8 aa 
fe 3 8 2 3 $ g Me oll es 
Rn faa faa} n xq & fe [ae] n 
ets cts ets cts. cts cts cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland— a a e 
T=St Jon's)... custces cine as since Fe telvinis srnere 103-34 Cee ea). 69-3 52-0 63-3 78-1 72-4 33-9 58-2 
P.E.1.— a a 
9—Charlottetown......2. 60. cececscsieevasepes 85-0 77-8 60-8 54-6 49-8 64-2 53-0 29-1 43-4 
Nova Seotia— a c 
BE alae aerecs oie cities si nie pip stata Baral steele maielee 93-5 81-7 56-2 56-0 55-7 64-6 48-9 36-2 54-0 
a 
FH BYANCY.. ccc ccccc cc ccs teecaseserevecce | 85-8 76-6 60-2 60-1 54-9 64-4 50-1 33-3 50-6 
New Brunswick— 
= MONGOEOR ec.crerctclenstaigcae ants + Seapelelaie/alacsie[8.('s 81-8 75-0 55-8 49-7 48-8 65-6 48-9 35-5 48-9 
a 
G=Saint ORNs dei en asec sinh ciene sc stnivisisiesl oe .| 838-9 78-0 59-5 58-3 54-1 66-7 48-2 35-8 47-7 
Quebec— 
Mea COMiCOutitntss feats isso tr cfeisetaoms ee ..| 100-0 96-8 64-8 53-8 53-0 56-8 51-7 33-0 47-8 
Ba Eide cs sa cese ed biienne fc cantare eres assiais@ om 76-9 76-0 54-1 52-3 44-6 58-8 16-1 28-4 50-2 
a 
G=“Montrealtcs vcecn ac vaca sisws ccctar salva sive 96-2 93-1 55-8 56-0 49-5 64-2 49-9 29-4 55-6 
a 
WO Qe beta cece aise raiceieies sidan .eircinsminabelves 90-4 88-5 47-6 46-8 48-1 52-1 43-4 28-3 49-3 
. a 
t1——-Sherbrooke:cc.cncarecicm nse clercideasninlelais's 86-6 84-0 59-8 5965 47 +3 58-2 50-0 51-1 47-0 
a 
OE SOPGl acs cea cae eesivn sislsis cgwis shan aises 89-1 83-8 60-6 51-7 53-3 58-9 48-0 31-4 55-0 
Adee) Hree RiVerss ce siccessicaiis sin cem wk evinces 93-5 | 84-0] 50-4 48-4 44-1 55°3 47-0 | 30-2] 55:9 
Ontario— 
PAB TANtlOrd, desis eunclsidis. sv cite oe Hope Nisha acesciele 77°8 74-7 | 59-2 56-6 49-9 65-8 46-0 33 48-4 
15—Cornwall.....00..-++: Se NT RICO EN 74-2 72:6 49-7 51-6 41:7 59-0 47-7 31-4 51-4 
a a 
16—Tort William..ciics ss Jsccne cee sie evivinie w'so aee 79-4 76-4 58-2 60-6 54-2 SII eye. 33°6 61-8 
H7—Ha milton Sa cists’ csie ge mae = wie elolbss ails diate 82-6 79-0 58-1 58-1 50-9 66-9 45-0 33-9 Ded: 
a d 
18—Kirkland Lake..........--..0seeeeeseeees 79-5 76-2 57-0 53-0 50-4 63-3 54-7 34-8 55-3 
BOA—ThOnd ORNS. ote do dale oa es clea Toke elem taisietm eine 81-9 78-9 54-8 54-5 49-5 67-1 44-3 33-2 52-9 
a 
2O—NOrth Bay oo clots: ics 512 bisa «6 4.stsoleleie s eper aint 72-5 72:5 53-2 19-4 46-3 65-8 41-0 35-1 51-2 
SI —OghAwWal. ocovadhitessst see ess ace Mee « ale apis 76:7 76:3 54-5 55-0 47-5 64-0 40-2 32-6 48-1 
DO — DETR WEE as oie a's csicels traattlare’a ata otis ea brebrtelelows 80-6 76-6 57-3 56-0 46-4 63-7 47-2 31-6 49-7 
a 
23—Sault Ste. Marie .| 80-1 79°5 58-4 62-1 52-9 66°1 51-0 33-2 53-8 
a d 
24—Sudburg:.. Jo cswieins ae eg me os wes iees «smne -| 74-9 74-1 54-6 53-9 45-4 59-1 53°5 30-1 51:3 
26 LOLOULO. «castes tines coset en os biegelVisiierei iste «| 85:2 80:8 59-8 58-3 48-1 67-6 es 33-5 AT+1 
a 
| 26 —~ Windsor’. « <sidieitineew cats sad ey bole Sse ow pees 76-4 73-0 54-0 58°5 49-4 66°6 49-2 33-9 56-1 
| Manitoba— 
OT —WiMNipe?, «sc ccices scslctSinne es Abana s awalty 783. 73-2 55-7 54-4 49-2 60-4 52-0 34-2 51-0 
Saskatchewan— a 
ZO TREQING. orca siticlisemitann sinc n ble <9, 0s eR .| 80-0 75°4 57-2 58-5 49-8 61-7 rm 33-9 52-8 
a 
QO— Saskatoon ocd... dobeicas evisvavie esleieinleieie eteiais -| 77-0 74-4 53-7 59-3 49-1 59:7 52-4 34-1 51-0 
Alberta— d ; 
BOr-CAlGATY,, .. :Bi dines gs0teenane ae AO ste Oe 81-6 | 75-6 7-1] 60-6] 46-2] 63-8 | 54-8} 35-3] 54-6 
| a 
H 31—Edmonton..... Pe See sient errs 74-9 71-4 50-8 56-6 48-5 | 58-8 46-5 36-0 | 48-7 
British Columbia— 
| $2—Prince: Rupert: veisec hae = ce cineiwalca scsi ..| 91-0] 86-0 | 62-0] 67-5 | 56-0}. 69-5] 60-0] 38-5} 65-0 i 
. ; 
| BOL NAML i ova bb ene eas fetes aiacerale tah Ah clearer vel 0450 | 90-0.) “70-4 |) 71-2) a eeeanteeresD a 38-2 | 62-3 
| BA Vieaoti ver, occhFis'sscdivees eee ..| 95-11 85-3} 66-9 | 66-0] .57-1| 72-4] 56-6] 37-3] 58-1 
| BGs VICLOTIA, » si cla pelah ace aie su aa weet 97:81 99-41 67-4! 67-21 61-7 | 72-01 55-51 37-21 56-4 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JANUARY, 1953 


Bureau of Statistics 


Locality o=4 
xs 
1: 
re) 
y 
— oO 
~m& 
2 
¢ 
s 
4 
cts. 
Newfoundland— 
Le tn SOnn Steaks teh de urea Mi eticcle ste siev ia stole hes 
P.E.L.— 
eS BATIOLLEEO WA vials dis clats i-th + Sa Waves Aste t ewe | dsincs.e 6 
Nova Scotla— 
ETM G SE eae scale ef dace hse n esac via asa avale 71-5 
MET Ns ok Ak ee ee 72-8 
New Brunswick— 
BRON OGY oie os erent ais oe ave whe nave Sialelo ois 75°5 
Gese SIN Gl ODM es oss. ee oe seo cia sle oes certih oes 
Quebec— 
PamtOICOMUINE os rte s vec eslianiseorsqeceoes 101-0 
Re preemie at diate eitirvecielnsets isvovvicteiais’eiayeiais'e- 606 79°83 
BNI LEMS Lee mmiist (ele sleet cusine civic civivie(e.cinse > 84-3 
fO=SGIODEG trian canieseacee sacasien peteken 84-4 
11—Sherbrooke.., 0 
CE Ie eae ty Ree ae GACT eT IG ae 5 


13—Three Rivers, 


Ontarlo— 
WES BFAREON. cic sceneries viene sclecinr(e aitih'b emcle sie 76-4 
TES DORN Walls pein cveeieeey oe Weeder a heals veise eth fie, rss « 
16—Fort William..........0...2sscecccccssett[ecesses 
iT AMUICON eatsceriyianesicels imacinsiisavinies os 85-4 
18—Kirkland Lake.............++seeeseees oe-| 85:3 
TO LONG ON ve msacniels se se secscnscceserese ---| 86:8 
PO— North Bays occdec.vccegercessanesese Bod pac oe 
21—Oshawa....... Pcie ahaa, 3,0 pore Ad ree 
PAOLA WAlde wie sareits.n ines Kes daevesicey sss «+-| 80-0 
23—Sault Ste. Mario...........ccececeecrver’ 82-3 
24—Sudbury..... Sin Sree et Pen eno acore Peon wencoae 
26—Toronto........00-.sseceusercsvsececes eovs| 82-3 
ZO WANGEOR. 6:5 isis cus teins ce vee e ccs vieses vers etek 
Manitoba— 
DE“ Winnineg. hs tdeioridada vio beens oie. eee] 76:8 
Saskatchewan— 
PES VS Ties Be Str a Oeernccoeayosoca non ad a 
29—Saskatoon, ..5.....ccesecseduccssvass steal ev828 
Alberta— 
MS DRICRE VE Sexier srg sh ie <Unrevnaes ast 80-8 
31—Edmonton.......++« ae At, Pee ae tae 68-7 
British Columbia— 
32—Prince Rupert...... Desay aa este avisy.<' 282 87-0 
Fe PAIL erdtlate Rinvisisiea'ss c<.pid bnine suns on 0.8 Be (mth 19 
34—Vancouver.........++++ sted Sen ore £5 OF 80-7 
BB ViCtOri. osc. c ceed eee c cece tess sos ere ss 88-9 


Flour, white, all-purpose 
per Ib. 


ae 
ee 
eae 


e » 128 
E a2) 2. a 
85 ss ES 2 a Se 
#2 oa P > 
Es Zo £ pe és os 
Q, e =a. oo by pat = ew 
sae ined Wei itee |ene | cd | 9's 
Sy | ats a Eerelirg mani) Sel 2S 
as|@o!| 6s | S| 86] Bo} & 
-tnt fo _ & ae ag Bn a 
eM] “ > -~ 3 -2 oo 
S o c a 7m on tg & 25 
ie) 6 & g E} = 3 a 
Ae | © n s 13) a Qe 
cts. cts. cts. cts cts. ets; 
h 
12-0 20-7 12-0 62-8 84-2 32-0 78:1 
£ 
13-6 19-0 11-2 52-9 56-4 17-0 70-4 
g 
12-8 18-4 9-7 50-9 61-5 20-5 72-0 
£ 
14-0 19-4 11-0 50-4 69-0 22-0 73+1 
gz 
12-0 18-4 10-7 50-4 64-2 20-0 70-6 
g 
12-7 18-7 10-2 49-1 64-9 21-0 71°5 
gz 
15-2 19-0 11-0 56-0 61-2 20-0 64-2 
12-0 17-2 10-5 47-4 59°5 22-0 65+2 
12-0 17-4 9-6 50-7 59-6 20-0 64-4 
12-0 18-2 9-9 52-2 59-7 20-0 66-3 
12-4 18-4 10-0 49-3 60°7 20-0 64-9 
12-0 17-7 10-0 47-2 57-7 19-0 64°6 
11-3 174 10-6 49-8 58-4 19-0 64°3 
12-0 17:5 10-0 45-8 55-5 21-0 67-1 
12-0 17-8 10°3 48-0 57°4 19-0 67-1 
13-3 18-9 11-3 54-2 56-7 23-0 66-9 
12-0 17-4 10-3 47-1 57-1 22-0 67-6 
11-3 18-7 11-3 51-0 60-5 25-0 69-0 
g 
12-0 17-4 10-3 46-8 | 50-5 21-0 67-2 
12-7 19-6 11:3 50-8 58°33 22-0 68-2 
12-0 17-5 10-2 47-2 56-6 21-0 66-3 
12-0 17-7 10-4 49-5 61-4 21-8 66-5 
13°3 18-9 11-2 49-2 60-6 23-0 69-0 
12-7 18-3 10-9 48-4 58-4 23-0 68-8 
g£ 
12-0 17-3 10-0 45-9 54-0 22-0 67-4 
g 
12-0 17:8 10-8 49-1 55-5 22-0 67-6 
t 
14-0 17-8 13-0 66-2 51-1 20-0 65-6 
t 
12-8 18-8 12-9 64-1 48-8 20-0 64-9 
t & 
12-0 17-6 13:8 62-6 49-4 20-0 66-0 
t g 
12-8 18-1 12:3 60-8 54-0 21-0 66-9 
t g 
12-0 17-7 12-2 62-5 52-1 20-0 68-7 
t 
15-0 18:5 11-8 62-4 62-0 31-0 70-6 
t 
16-0 18-4 12-2 65-4 63-1 25-0 68-8 
t £ 
14-9 17:8 10-3 58-3 | 59-7 21-8 69-6 
£ 
14-9 17-9 10-7 58-8 64-1 24-01 70-0 


TABLE F-4.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE 


2 cee > 8 Canned Vegetables 
3 24 | 8c | q |———-—————_| ¢; 
3 s8 ge | a 3 = 
zg = xj ; 8 Ey 
a. aos =| o 2 
Locality Fs S g 3S a2 “3 23 a> 8 - & 47 
$2 | 8ol cal wel de | 85] o8 |eoel os | peels 
re) es a4 | 64 ee eles Oo | Roo 30 | 8-5) SA 
ca | eo | 22 | g2| go | es | ge | S&8| Sa [SSR] oe 
S65 BY.) ; ond ws | pe. <3 Bioo 
| #3 | 2 | ps2] G2 | ge | F2 | Ss | ses| ge |ess| ge 
Wess cas ae a- 2a a oi = 8 § 2 aaa Sa | pea) 2% 
oO = 4 n n ° Ay i my oO ° 
cts. cts cts. cts. ets. cts cts cts. ets cts cts. 
Newfoundland— s 
PSE SOHNE ch hixaeuiceaninn ss 85-9 | 18495 as. oe 38" Oull saeueees 16-2 | 50-4) 33-1] 23-9] 24:7) 45-0 
P.E.L.— ‘ 
2—Charlottetown........++s- O7ie dice 19-2 29-5 28-4 18-6 21-9 29-0 22-0 22-5 41-1 
Nova Scotia— 
S— Halifax, ...c000ceseossense 355 37°8 19-8 28-8 25-5 16°5 22-4 28-9 23-0 22-1 35°7 
4—Sydney......ccerceccences 37-0 36-5 17-6 29-7 26-3 17-7 23-1 29-7 22-4 22-4 40-8 
New Brunswick— 
R= MLOUGHON teu seceeese serere| sete 37 +2 19-4 29-4 26-7 16-2 22-3 28-8 22-3 20-4 41-4 
6—Saint John.....-.+.s.0-+06 36-0 37-8 19:3 29-3 26°7 16-5 21-4 28-0 22-8 20-4 40-2 
Quebec— 
7—Chicoutiml............0- BOS Weis protec 19-1 33°7 27-5 LS Piles 28-3 22-3 20-7 38-4 
Rise ED url) ocieewarelaeis fas asia fae 83 vl een ete 16-4| 28-9 | 26-3| 14-9] 20-2 | 25-6 | 19-8] 18-2) 382-7 
9—Montreal.......sesseeeses 340-9 awes <b 17-4 28-8 26-7 15-7 20°3 23-2 21-0 20-1 34-5 
10—Quebec.........ceecserees SATCU Saace tis 18-7 | 29-5 | 26-9 16 Obl eiroenc 25-1 21-9 | 19-1 35°1 
i= Sherprogke. cin. vscemne'e es Be! le aynssits 18-5 29-9 26-0 15-8 21-1 24:5 22-6 21-0 39-6 
TP =—OTOM si iscie inibisje si siessreimicie/s)ne bP Aan i IS ae) 17-4 29-4 27-4 15-1 22-6 25-7 18-6 19-3 38-7 
18—Three Rivers........000«- Bo Git ee Bie 17-6 | 28-4| 26:5} 16-7 | 22-8] 24-7] 21-5) 20-5 38-1 
Ontario— 
14— Brantford... ..v.sesscee 33-4 37-1 17-9 28-6 25-7 16-0 21-2 26-3 19-8 18-3 35-1 
15—Cormmwall),.. c...ss0ccecens 34-5} 37-0] 17:7 | 28:7] 27-21 15-2) 20-8) 25-1 19:7 | 19-5] 35-7 
16—Fort William........:..++ 36-2 38-1 15:7 27:5 26-4 16-2 21-0 28-1 21-4 19-5 40-2 
17—Hamilton...rcccnsvcnecce B44 37-6 18-1 29-1 25-2 15:6 21-1 25°8 20-4 18-8 39-9 
18—Kirkland Lake........... 35-0 36-8 19-4 29-8 27-8 18-9 23-1 276 Vaasa» 20-5 38-4 
19—London...........s+eeee0 33-7 37-2 19-0 29-1 27-2 16-2 19-7 25-0 21-0 18-4 35-1 
20—North Bay..........s00 3624 | 3%-21) 18-bal uee-Sa| upico | deee st) e2ded 26-2 | 22-6] 19-5 | 38-1 
DU—QOBDAWE de da niene ce esieees 34-0 | 38-5 | 18-4] 27-0} 25-7 | 14-9 | 21-8] 26-2] 20-5) 17-9 33-6 
22—Ottawa...... ait Se eoMin Stel 34-41 37-5 | 17-9 | 20-1| 25-9 | 15-7] 21-6] 25-1] 21-4] 18-7) 34 2 
23—Sault Ste. Marie.......... 35-5 | 37-6] 18:2] 29-4] 26-7] 16-7 |....... 27-4] 22-1] 19-5] 36-9 
Jae SUG DULY s osmmrcss sm eae = sp 34-0} 87-0] 17-6] 28-8] 28-5 | 16-2 )....... 27-0} 21-0} 19-2] 36-9 
25—Toronto,.... Cate ree oe 33-4 | 37-4 | 17-7 | 28-1] 24-6] 15-2 | 20-7] 25-5] 20-5] 18-2 33-6 
26—WindSor. .ciecysscemeees pve 35-1 | 37-6 | 18:5 | 20-3] 26-4] 15:6] 20-5] 24-9} 18-9) 18-0 39-0 
Manitoba— 
27—Winnipeg...........e0e008 35-2 | 39-2 | 13-8 | 28-6] 25-4] 16-0} 22-2] 28-9] 22-2] 20-0 40-2 
Saskatchewan— 
O19 Tals Soe ARTI sc 25 35-8 | 39-0| 13-5] 30-8] 25-0] 17:5 | 24-3] 31-5] 22-0) 22-1 39-6 
29—Saskatoon..........ee-ee 34-8 | 38-8 | 12-6] 29-2 | 24-9] 17-6] 28-4] 30-3] 23:2 22-5) 43:8 
Alberta— 
30—Calgary.....scccsesscecee 33-7 | 39-0 | 12:4] 29-6| 25-2 | 16-6] 25-6 | 32:5} 21-7] 28-2 40-8 
31—Edmonton,...........+-+- 35-5 | 39-8 | 13-4] 30-44 24-9] 17-9] 24-1] 31-9] 22-3] 23-0 41-1 
British Columbia— m m : 
32—Prince Rupert...........- 36-9 | 38-4 | 141] 81-1] 28-1] 18-7] 24-1] 38-0] 20-8] 21-1 43-5 
m m 
eer aeeiaisiein e's, a dointane © a 3g-2 | 38:3| 15-6] 33-9| 27-3] 18-6] 26-1 | 33-6] 21-0) 22-4 41-4 
m m 
84—Vancouver.....e.sseveeees 35-1 | 38-2| 15-7 | 27-2] 24-1] 16-6] 24-8] 30:2] 19-5] 18-8 87-2 tng 
r ; m m 
BO VIGLOUIE cata eats 0.) ac eon sg 35-8 | 37-6 | 15-8| 27-3| 28-4 | 16-2] 22-1| 30:-5' 19-21 18-4 33-3 


Above food prices are simple averages of prices reported. ‘They are not perfectly comparable in all cases with price 
averages for earlier years. Changes in grading, trade practices, etc., occur from time to time. (a) Including cuts with 
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FOODS AND COAL BY CITIES, JANUARY, 1953 


: wo | 2 
ir) = ay, | 
gd. | g Sede Ss 
we eee vege) igs Ae 
z ee ial et €@. | 98 | Be | gs 
Locality a Corl SEH Nea i Ley | hpi ate 
3 a es sa1| Be} 2&8 | os 
: Og 3 ® 3.3 as Sa 
Selon | zs fo | 35 | So | ge 
#6 | 8 | «S| oo | 98 | 82 | 3? 
Bk re) ca 2 be oe a's 3.5 
a2 Pedy wa P| 2 = = a 
gm 54 a 2a 3% So A=! 
2 fea] ey 6 ro é a4 35 
cts cts. ets cts. cts. cts Ta yy 
Newfoundland— k w > “ 
PS Ue NOLIN Mics dcotucesetapercta rs ictns fava lvinvoyeiwtapstale 30-7 67-0 10-9 32-9 26°2 61-6 | 124-1 
P.E.L.— n V 
Des NATIOULOLOWN wcires ces eis sleleir'svsla/ = elele 24-0 46-9 9-7 26-7 26-6 51-4 | 117-2 
Nova Scotia— n 
Pome EAB LGR eeratate Fo /als(alci ala}: oiarnlaas/<lc\elafmieieltisis 21-4 51-6 8-2 27-1 25-3.) 51-2] 112-1 
n 
Reman Gy Pe metecit bhct. eid Sale meres Ss Oe 95-2] 53-8| 8-6] 928-9] 26-6] 50-8| 117-8 
New Brunswick— n 
GeaMONCHON. fear ccc sacs ct seeis mnie sees 21-9 16°7 9-3 25°9 24-9 51-0 | 109-4 
n 
CEE Rel a ete SIE As Snore oer 21-6 | 48-3 8-8 | 27-6 | 27-1 52-6 113 7 
Quebec— n | v 
MeO ICO ULERY Streatcjore wietepsiaratansinternr= = aloroncate 18-8 | 56-0 12-6 | 928-0] 28-2| 59-7 | 115-8 
BSE Ul) oe ePerrrere rss origin ceurelele sieves sorts 18-8 | 50-6 | 10-4} 26-0 | 25-5 | 58-8 | 109-7 
| n 
Gea ontvedbe sae cn ai sie areipsiedtanioiaie sae fe 16-8 | 48-8 9-9 | 28-6] 24-7] 54-6] 106-2 
n 
aC OUOIEC ac crits eiai-fMie alanis «talEon slexcTeie\ sisi ieye 17-6 46-7 10-2 27-4 25-5 56-4 | 110-0 
n 
i Phen brooke vevst-ar wcie ae Ai hoone si ele 17-6 48-7 9-4 29-1 25-3 57-0 | 110-0 
n 
Deen Bbc oie cote totais (eta e a ween eaie wate 17-0 53°9 12-4 26-1 22-9 55-0 | 109-6 
7 
Lo— Do HTOS) KULVIELS sighs sieye. cine oe Sipe le sicbeiaes 18-4 | 49-9 10-1 | 27-6 | 24-5 | 56-0 |-109-0 
Ontario— n 
APPA NEETU L OR CLs ccc arcreteas te, vel el sax eect veer s) =e 18-4 55-7 8-0 29-0 23-3 54:2 | 102-2 
(GB CURA etic coreccOenaon GO SOeoo. 18-4 | 50-6 8-8 | 27-0] 23-7] 55-0] 108-5 
n 
RG Wort) WilAnAG <ccnseees s stetriels sicje'e we = 20-4 | 68-3 9-3] 23-5 | 25-0} 53-5 | 103-8 
iY SEE 0a) ee cate AOE DanC OSS Oa Gear 19-0 54-9 8-7 29-1 23-2 55°3 | 104-2 
iseaKirkland Latkes atch: s/t ai Siete 19-8 | 61-0] 11-4] 28-2] 26-8] 57-4 | 99-2 
TQ TONG OM. sci eee es atelersl ate ataeta ts ore 19-0} 54-8 8-7 | 27-7} 22-7)| 54-6] 103-3 
n 
DU SeINOFED DAV ges Wile sie se a5:c'c)aesareln a n'e\s 20°3 56-8 8-4 26-7 23°7 55-8 | 116-0 
n 
A OT ee ee RC ar et Sede oie 19-3 51-3 8-5 26-6 22-8 56-0 | 102-2 
n 
Ae PELE WE ais 9 sclarv-o/ ¢'elnps <ia.0[0 014 4:0 a's ayo nin'n\e u MieraKe 19-1 §1-1 10-7 27-7 26-0 54-6 | 104-2 
03——Bault Ste. Marien. cccs0ihia dentin oe meees 19-6 | 63-3 9-2] 29-0] 23-9] 56-1] 103-4 
n 
ACL DEW Aaitete tots (om WrolacwieTn labave onare Wiese 19-1 60-6 9-5 25:7 | 24-7 55-1 | 102-3 
n 
Pe TON LOGS Sines o's ssiaitie sine ea see ein'e.s 18:7 55+3 8-4 27°8 24-5 | 54-3 | 101-2 
n 
RENY WBON ox oie iirc s'oi¢ hak Hane es oe ras. 18-9 52-9 8:3 28-7 24-4 54-1 | 104-1 
Manitoba— n 
27—Winnipeg..... Pas ai Mewilace Wiisthialais pian ayy ai 19-7 | 57:1 10-4 27-6 | 26:3 52-5 | 99-8 
Saskatchewan— 
; 28—Regina....... Sister aes Bictevdse. cis devs is/0. et en 22-4 41-9 10:7 25-0 27-4 52-8 | 102-3 
20—Saskatoon...........- Bae oie ibiigts:s bia tains. Fi 22-3 | 55-8 11-3 26-7 26-7 | 51-0] 98-3 
Alberta— n 
30—Calgary..... Eee Me Gh Pe leian ts slob wide ay wires «ck 5) 23-7 | 52-8 10-8 | 26-1 25-2 | 53-1 | 99-2 
n 
SIV AMONtOR cece ce csc sna seeveeetysis 23-2 | 48-8 11-3 | 27-9] 25-5] 52-1) 104-5 
British Columbia— n 
BI Prinoe: Buapertic co. os cree me.< cow civiaigee s 25-3 | 63:8} 10-9 | 26-8] 25-4 | 538-9] 100-3 
Biesak CONN ee iat s Mian vis vv om sine 6in tqre tines oe 25-2 | 53-1 9-8 | 26-8] 26-4 53-8 | 98-0 
n 
84—Vancouver...........+-+++- a 20-3 | 61-2 9-5 | 25-2| 28-2] 52:0] 96-9 
35—Victoria......... mers ee nae 21-1 60-1 10-0 | 27-0! 24-31 52-2! 100-8 
bone-in. (c) Including cuts with hoek-on, (d) Including butts. (ec) Local. (f) Imported. 


carton and loose. 
Californian and Australian, 


(t) Pure. 


(h) Evaporated milk 17-5¢ per 16 oz. tin. 


(8) 28 o2. tin. (v) Including tins. 


(k) Californian. (m) 15 oz. tin. 
(w) Orange Pe’ -« 


Coal 

a mG 
ey ere 
23-04 

Bees =e 17-00 
if SRe 19-12 
See een: 
18-50 
|---- > 20-50 
28-50) sere 
28:50 |... .<m 
20526. nate 
POE Sane, 3 
7242) | ee 
| 96.83 ayer 
28900: Pewee, 
O760)| sees 
PUG ad ie 
96:32 |... cae 
28-19), 52.06 
38598)l), 5... ass 
OGET Bip. aeear 
20°75, sos ce 
Dr e10 Wes.ca ee 
28°50! heros acters 
Pie eerie es 
PES) aA 
25°12) we. cate 
26:00: |v sect. 
ane 20-75 
Wot tete 18-30 
Saat 17-50 
TR anit 8-30 
ere: 22-90 
ertahals 19-25 
ec neiter 20-41 
#3 Doin 21°75 
(g)Mixed— 


(n) Mixed— 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1953, JANUARY 
AND DECEMBER, 1952+ 


| Number of Strikes | Number of Workers Time Loss 
and Lockouts Involved 

Date @orie Com : Jn rae ent 

mencing In mencing n an- ree 
During | Existence] During | Existence] Working a 
Month Month Days Te 
Jpintithog swt prtondp mons sean osooce 14% 14 2,1361 2,136 31,050 0-03 
Meacemiber, 19h2c: na. aa ene 8 18 1,442 3,646 47,279 0-05 
Jantiarys 1902" mec cee ost sae ae 15t 15 5, 749t 5, 749 75, 220 0-08 


* Preliminary figures. 

+ Strikes unterminated at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 

+The record of the Department includes Jockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as 
to vstrike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1953 (') 


Industry, Occupation — 
and Locality Estab- 
lishments 


Workers 


Number Involved 


TimeLoss 
in Man- 
Working 

Days 


Particulars (?) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to January, 1953 


Mintnc— 
@opper refiners, v2... 6 3..% 1 200 
Montreal, P.Q. | 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Rayon factory workers, 1 460 
Louiseville, P.Q. 


Clothing and hosiery 2 490 
factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 

Wood furniture factory 1 65 
workers, 

Durham, Ont. 


Metal Products— (3) 
Jewellery factory workers, 5 44 
Vancouver, B. C. 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Sheet metal workers, 15 150 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur, Ont. 


Carpenters, 1 33 
Fort William, Ont. 


5, 000 


10, 000 


9,000 


1,400 


900 


2,400 


650 


| 


| . ~ 
Commenced July 14, 1952; for a 


union agreement; unterminated. 


Commenced March 10, 1952; for a 


new agreement providing for in- 
creased wages, union shop, check- 
off and other changes following 
reference to arbitration board; 
unterminated. 


Commenced November 25, 1952; 


for a new agreement providing for 
inereased wages and other changes 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced July 21, 1952; for a 


union agreement providing for 
increased wages, union security, 
two weeks’ vacations with pay and 
pay for seven statutory holidays, 
following reference to conciliation 
board; unterminated. 


Commenced December 8, 1952; for 


implementation of award of con- 
ciliation board for increased wages, 
pay for nine statutory holidays and 
other changes in new agreement 
under negotiations; work resumed 
at one establishment Jan. 380-53; 
unterminated. 


Commenced December 17, 1952; for 


implementation of award of con- 
ciliation board for increased wages 
in new agreement under negoti- 
ations; terminated January 23; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced December 17, 1952; for 


a new agreement providing for 
increased wages retroactive to 
Apr. 1-52; unterminated. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January, 1953 


MInING— 
Coal miners, 1 335 
Mercoal, Alta. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Teatiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Sill dyers, printers and 1 185 
finishers, 
Joliette, P.Q. 


670 


Commenced January 29; alleged 


violation of seniority in lay-off of a 
worker; terminated January 30; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


200 |Commenced January 15; for a greater 


increase in wages than recommen- 
ded in award of arbitration board 
in new agreement under negoti- 
ations; terminated January 16; 
conciliation; in favour of workers. 
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TABLE G-2.—-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1 
‘ Me he 3 <7 7 ' 


* 


Number Involved |TimeLoss 


Industry, Sees STON: 3, a s ee Particulars (2) 
and Locality stab- orking 
lishments| Workers | Days 
Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During January, 1953 ‘ 


Manuracturtna—Concluded 


Metal Products— (4) 2 
Steel mill workers, painters, 1 14 25 |Commenced January 20; protesting 
Trenton, N.S. dismissal of four workers; termi- 
nated by January 22; replacement; 
in favour of employer. 
Aluminum foundry 1 40 200 |Commenced January 22; for ex- 
moulders, tension of heat-relief periods for 
Wallaceburg, Ont. moulders; terminated January 28; | 
return of workers; in favour olf 
employer. : 
7 
ConstTRUCTION— ‘ 
Miscellaneous— 
Power project drillers and 1 90 100 |Commenced January 8; for increased 
powdermen, wages; terminated January 9; — 
McArthur Falls, Man. negotiations; compromise, 
TRADE— : 
Coal handlers, i 24 490 |Commenced January 8; re number | 
Montreal, P.Q. of men required on conveyor belt 
following reference to arbitration 
board; unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Valet service store workers, 1 6 15 |Commenced January 28; for a union — 
Oshawa, Ont. agreement providing for increased 
‘ 


wages; unterminated. 
ee es et re ee le Se eee Ee 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in } 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. , 

(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(8) 14 indirectly affected; (4) 11 indirectly affected. 


Explanatory Note to “Manpower Situation in Local Areas” 


The system of classifying the labour 
market situation in individual areas is an 
analytical device whose purpose is to give 
a clear and brief picture of local labour 
market conditions based on an appraisal of 
the situation in each area. In considering 
the significance of the number of areas in 
each category, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the marked seasonal fluctuations in 
labour requirements in Canada. Labour 
surpluses are consistently highest in each 
year from December to March and lowest 
from July to October. 

The criteria on which this classification 
system is based are as follow 


bP 


Group 1: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
eurrent or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in almost all of the 
major occupations. This situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 9-9, 11:9 or 13-9 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


troup 2: Labour Surplus. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
supply exceeds demand in about half of the 
major occupations. The situation usually 
exists when the ratio of applications for 
employment on file with NES to paid 
workers, including those looking for jobs, 
is more than 5-9 or 6:9 per cent but less 
than 10-0, 12-0 or 14-0 per cent, depending 
on the size and character of the area. 


Group 8: Balanced Labour Supply. Areas 
in which current or immediately prospective 
labour demand and supply are approximately 
in balance for most of the major occupa- 
tions. This situation usually exists when the 
ratio of applications for employment on file 
with NES to paid workers, including those 
looking for jobs, is more than 1-9 or 2-4 
per cent but less than 6-0 or 7-0 per cent, 
depending on the size and character of the 
area. 


Group 4: Labour Shortage. Areas in which 
current or immediately prospective labour 
demand exceeds supply in most of the major 
occupations. The situation usually exists 
when the ratio of applications for employ- 
ment on file with NES to paid workers, 
including those looking for jobs, is less than 
2-0 or 2-5 per cent, depending on the size 
and character of the area. 


The regular labour. market analyses con- 
ducted by the Department of Labour in the 
postwar years indicate that the percentage 
ranges mentioned are usually symptomatic of 
the differing labour market situations desig- 
nated in the above categories. 


Information on labour market conditions 
in local areas is obtained mainly from 
monthly reports submitted by each of the 
local offices of the National Employment 
Service. This information is supplemented 


by reports from field representatives of the 
Department of Labour who regularly inter- 
view businessmen about employment pros- 
pects in their companies, statistical reports 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
relevant reports from other federal govern- 
ment departments, from provincial and 
municipal governments and from non-govern- 
mental sources. 

The term “labour market” as used in this 
section refers to a geographical area in 
which there is a concentration of industry 
to which most of the workers living in the 
area commute daily. The term is not meant 
to imply that labour is a commodity and 
subject to the same kind of demand and 
supply factors operative in other markets. 
The behaviour of workers and employers in 
this market differs in a great many respects 
from that of sellers and buyers in other 
markets. Workers are often influenced by 
other than purely monetary considerations. 
The hiring and wage policies of employers 
differ significantly from their practices with 
respect to other purchases. Flexibility of 
prices characteristic of many other markets is 
not at all common in the case of most wage 
rates. 

To facilitate analysis, all labour market 
areas considered in this review have been 
erouped into four different categories 
(metropolitan, major industrial, major agri- 
cultural, and minor) on the basis of the size 
of the labour force in each and the propor- 
tion of the labour force engaged in agri- 
culture. This grouping is not meant to 
indicate the importance of an area to the 
national economy. The key to this grouping 
is shown in the map chart on page 353 and 
in the listing opposite the map. 

The geographical boundaries of the labour 
market areas dealt with in this section do 
not coincide with those of the municipalities 
for which they are named. In general, the 
boundaries of these areas coincide with the 
district serviced by the respective local 
office or offices of the National Employment 
Service. In a number of cases, local office 
areas have been amalgamated and the name 
places appearing in the table giving the 
classification of labour market areas and in 
the map include several local office areas, 
as follows: Montreal includes Montreal and 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue; Lac St. Jean District 
includes Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port 
Alfred, Roberval and St. Joseph d’Alma; 
Gaspé District includes Causapscal, Chandler, 
Gaspé, Matane and New Richmond; Ottawa- 
Hull includes Ottawa, Hull and Maniwaki: 
Toronto includes New Toronto, Toronto and 
Weston: Vancouver-New Westminster in- 
cludes Vancouver, New Westminster and 
Mission City; Central Vancouver Island 
includes Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo and 
Port Alberni; and Okanagan Valley includes 
Kelowna, Penticton and Vernon. 

The 115 labour market areas covered in 
this analysis include 90 to 95 per cent of all 
paid workers in Canada. 


That’s what I used to say, and it was true. 
Sometimes I’d dream of the day when I'd have time and leisure to 
do all the things I wanted to do, but I had to admit I wasn’t doing 
anything about it except dream. I never seemed to be able to put 
anything aside. 
Now, I know those dreams will come true. 
They’re guaranteed. 
Through a simple saving plan which, strangely enough, I’ve found 
involves no hardship, I am now saving money for the first time 
in my life. 

The Plan? 

A CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITY! 


MILTON F. GREGG, Minister A. H. BROWN, Deputy Minister 
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